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I.— JOHNE’S DISEASE. 

By Professor J, Periherthyy F.R.C.V.8. 

Under its new name this malady has recently attracted consider- 
able attention from stockowners and scientists, a fact dependent, 
to no small extent, on the re-christening. Indeed, it is not infre- 
quently referred to as a new disease of cattle, as though it were 
something fresh to our experience in this country. There is, 
however, good reason for believing that Johne’s disease is but an 
old acquaintance with a new name, and that we have for many 
years been familiar with its subjects under various more or less 
euphonious appellations of local origin, such as ‘‘ scanters,” 
skeinters,” “piners,” '‘wasters,” "shooters,” "hitters,” etc. 
It is not intended to convey the idea that all animals to which these 
designations have been applied have been affected with the newly- 
named malady, but that the subjects of Johne’s disease have been, 
with others, included. For many years such animals were regarded 
as tuberculous, and it is highly probable that a certain though 
small proportion of those so designated owed their condition to the 
tubercle bacillus. It is also ascertained that many cattle seriously 
affected by parasitic worms have been brought within the definitions. 
It may, we venture to think, be safely assumed that a very consider- 
able proportion, if not the great majority, of animals to which it has 
been customary to apply the above-mentioned local terms have 
been affected with the disease now under review. It is not only 
in the British Isles that keen interest has been excited by com- 
paratively recent discoveries which enable us to place the malady in 
its proper position in relation to its cause. It has within the past 
decade been identified in almost every European country and the 
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United States of America. At the International Veterinary Con- 
gress, held at The Hague in 1909, no less than five different papers 
referring to it were read. On more than one occasion during the past 
year it has been the subject of questions in Parliament. 

Reference to old literature dealing with diseases of animals in 
this country, and giving descriptions of the symptoms of prevailing 
maladies, leaves little room for doubting that Johne’s Disease is 
far from new to these islands. In replies to a circular issued by 
Youatt to stockowners and veterinarians in 1830, with a view of 
ascertaining what disorders of cattle were at that time most common, 
we find ‘‘ Diarrhoea ” returned as one of the six most commonly 
encountered. Though wc now realise that this is merely a symptom 
of more than one disease, it is one of the most striking features of 
Johne’s Disease, and further descriptions of cases, viewed in the 
light of our present knowledge give support, wc think, to the belief 
that this affection has existed among our live-stock from what is 
usually described as '' time immemorial.” 

There are no data on which to base a definite opinion as to 
whether this disease is more prevalent now than it was a century 
since. It is very curious to note the effect of the new naming of a 
disease and of bringing new discoveries concerning it into public 
notice. No more striking example could, perhaps, be adduced 
than the case of appendicitis in the human subject. Twenty years 
ago the ordinary layman was not cognisant of its name, nor, indeed, 
of its existence, yet within the past decade it has appeared to be as 
common as toothache, but we know of no reason why appendicitis 
should be of more frequent occurrence than formerly. Analogy 
between it and Johne’s Disease may not, however, be carried 
further. It is quite possible that the latter, being contagious, may 
be becoming increasingly prevalent, and there is a rather common 
idea that cases are not infrequently imported with animals of a 
certain breed. Dr. Bang, of Copenhagen, states that he thinks he is 
able to say that “this is no uncommon disease in Denmark, that it 
must be a common disease in Jersey, and that it has been discovered 
in cows imported into Denmark from Jersey.” 

The true nature of this form of chronic bacterial inflaimnation 
of the bowels of cattle was first brought prominently to the notice 
of British veterinarians by Dr. Bang, at the meeting of the National 
Veterinary Association, at Liverpool, in July, 1906, where he exhi- 
bited material from animals affected with the disease in Denmark. 
After giving a lucid description of the various phases of the malady 
as occurring in his own country, including the characters of the 
bacillus which causes it, he expressed the belief that the disease 
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might exist and be rather common in this country, but that it had 
not been understood here up to that time. In the year following, 
Professor McFadyean reported in the Journal of Comparative 
Pathology, his discovery of this bacillus in each of nine animals 
which died after having been aliectecl with long-continued diarrhcea 
and emaciation. These cases occurred on eight different farms in 
various parts of England. 8ince this date it has been demon- 
strated that the disease is more or less prevalent in many parts of 
this country. 

The credit for the original discovery of the clause of the disease 
is due to Johne and Frothingharn, who, in 1895, reported finding, in 
a case of inflammation of the bowels in a cow in Cxermany, immense 
numbers of acid-fast bacilli, which the discoverers were inclined to 
regard as of the type of tubercle bacillus responsible for tuberculosis 
of fowls — avian tuberculosis. Accordingly the disease was teclmically 
named “ chronic pseudo-tuberculous inflammation of the bowels of 
cattle.” Further research appears to have proved that assumption 
untenable, and McFadyean, after identifying the bacillus in this 
country, named it “ Johne’s (pronounced Yonah’s) bacillus,” and 
the disease in which it is found “ Johne’s Disease ; ” thus associating 
the specific microbe and malady with the name of the discoverer, 
and avoiding the confusion which might arise by use of any term 
suggestive of tuberculosis of any form or type. 

ITntil quite recently Johne’s Disease has been regarded as an 
affection of horned cattle only, and, as far as is now known, these 
are its most usual subjects. However, since discovery of the causal 
germ, which renders identification possible, its occurrence in deer, 
sheep and goats' has been reported. It has undoubtedly been for 
a long period a source of serious loss to cattle owners, but our experi- 
ence of its occurrence in sheep is far too limited to allow of our 
forming an opinion as to its frequency in animals of this species, 
though judging from an account in the Annual Report of the Animals 
Division of the Board of Agriculture for 1911 it appears not impro- 
bable that some of those serious outbreaks in our flocks in which 
diarrhoea and loss of condition are prominent features, and in which 
none of the commonly reputed causes have been recognised, may 
be attributable to Johne’s bacillus. The occurrence of the disease 
in deer and goats may, at first sight, appear a matter of little import- 
ance to agriculturists, but it is not without interest, as infected 
animals of these species may possibly contaminate pastures, etc., 
and thus introduce the germs and give rise to the disease in farm stock 
proper. 

It not infrequently happens that only one animal is affected at 
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the same time in one situation, and of such cases usually very little 
notice is taken. Under other, though ill-defined circumstances, 
several may manifest symptoms simultaneously or within a short 
time of each other, when, naturally, alarm is created and the loss 
sustained is severe. A case has recently come under my investigation 
in which the tenant of a moderate sized farm has within two years 
lost cattle to the value of £350, in addition to suffering from the 
disorganisation of his dairy business. A neighbour on an adjoining 
farm had a similar experience two years previously. Unfortunately 
such occurrences are not rare. The affection, we now believe to be 
Johne’s Disease, has been known to occur on some farms year after 
year for generations. This, from its nature we might expect, but 
it must not therefore be concluded that its occurrence is influenced by 
the nature of the soil, or of the situation, further than that these are 
affected by discharges from diseased animals. It will be readily under- 
stood that an animal discharging with its faeces innumerable bacilli 
may contaminate pastures which were previously healthy, and in this 
way establish the more or less permanent existence of the disease 
in new situations, for though it is not known how long the germs 
are capable of living in the outer world and retaining their power to 
infect, it has been ascertained that they live and remain effective 
for long periods within the infected animal and in culture meSia 
in the laboratory. Heifers and milking cows appear to be the 
most common subjects. Cattle, both pure-bred and cross-bred, are 
susceptible, and, so far as is known, equally so. It is, perhaps, 
only accidental that in my individual experience it has been more 
frequently met with in Jerseys, for I am aware that vsuch has not 
been the experience of some other observers. Indeed, there is good 
reason for supposing that the incidence of this disease is, mainly, 
if not wholly, determined by opportunities for acquiring Johne’s 
bacilli. 

The subjects in which the characteristic symptoms are appre- 
ciable are usually over a year old, but from this it would not be 
correct to assume that animals may not be infected at an earlier 
age, for it is a remarkable feature of Johne’s Disease that after the 
bacilli are taken in by an animal a long period elapses before symp- 
toms are manifest. In experimental cases this has been as long 
as eight months. In cows the diarrhoea and emaciation are said to 
be often noticed soon after calving, the act of parturition being 
believed to hasten the progress of the disease. Though the infection 
is generally thought to be acquired while animals are at grass, the 
symptoms may make their appearance in housed animals. 

Johne’s Disease must be regarded ai a specific and contagious 
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malady, caused by bacilli, which are believed to be invariably derived 
from a pre-existing case of the same disease. It lias been produced in 
previously healthy animals by feeding and by inoculation with the 
bacilli. Under ordinary circumstances it is probably contracted by 
taking food or drinking water which has been contaminated by dis- 
charges from infected animals. In nature, infection by inoculation 
appears unlikely to commonly occur. Though it may be correctly 
assumed that grass and drinking-water are the more common media 
with which the germs are taken by animals, it must be borne in mind 
that these germs are often abundant in the faeces of the affected 
animals, and that anything polluted with their excrement may prove 
a means of communication. 

Even among bacteria, Johne’s bacillus is very minute, and is 
commonly described as acid^fast, by which term is implied that 
when stained by certain colouring agents used in the laboratory for 
demonstrating bacteria and differentiating one variety from others, 
the staining is not removed by subjecting the microbe to the action 
of strong solutions of acids. This characteristic is possessed by 
some other bacilli which are placed in what is called the acid-fast 
group.” This is notably the case with the bacilli of tuberculosis 
of men and other animals. Indeed, the intimate resemblance in 
size, general features, and in being acid-fast led its discoverers to 
the conclusion that Johne’s Disease is a manifestation of tuber- 
culosis, a view said to have been shared by Koch liimself. As a 
matter of fact, the bacillus of Johne’s Disease cannot by microscopic 
examination be distinguished from the tubercle bacillus, and at 
first the victims of this malady were added to the swollen category 
credited to tuberculosis, just as was done by writers in earlier 
times, who placed them under the head of '' consumption.” Johne 
and Frothingham, indeed, regarded the disease as the result of an 
infection with the avian tubercle bacillus, which causes tuberculosis 
in fowls, and this view was widely accepted. More recent investi- 
gation has shown that disease has not been produced in guinea- 
pigs, rabbits, and other animals highly susceptible to tuberculosis 
hy inoculating them with Johne’s bacillus. It is also found that 
while tubercle bacilli can be cultivated successfully outside the 
animal body on certain artificial media, Johne’s bacillus will not 
grow on them, in fact up to a comparatively recent period all 
recorded attempts to grow Johne’s bacillus, though made by a large 
number of eminent bacteriologists in different parts of the world, 
had signally failed. Now it has been demonstrated that on a 
specially pirepared medium they grow freely. This marks a great 
advance in our knowledge, which, after further development, may 
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possibly be rendered of much practical value in dealing with the 
disease in our live stock. This discovery- was made by Messrs, 
Twort, M.R.C.S., and Ingram, M.R.C.V.S., at the Brown Institution, 
Tjondon, in IblO, and is recorded in the Proceedings of the Royal 
♦Society, 1912. These investigators appear to have immediately 
set to work to render their discovery of practical utility by 
attempting to provide means for the detection of the disease in its 
earlier stages. 

After being ingested by or inoculated into a susceptible animal, 
Johne’s bacillus settles in the inner lining (mucous membrane) of the 
bowel*, often both the small and large intestines, occasionally only 
one or the other being invaded. It is, however, only after a long 
period that the animal’s health becomes appreciably affected, or, 
at least, that definite symptoms are manifested. Pixperiments in 
feeding calves with large quantities of cultures of the bacilli or of 
material froin the bowel of an affected animal indicate that this 
period may extend to eight or twelve months, during the greater 
part of which the infected animal may be discharging broadcast 
seeds of the disease. This must be regarded as a point of consider- 
able importance, for while it may be a comparatively easy task to 
suspect, remove and isolate an animal which gives the palpable 
symptoms of diarrhoea and wasting after its discharges have contam- 
inated the place, and ])ossibly infected its fellows, it is not possible 
with the means now at our disposal to avert the pollution which 
goes on in the earlier stages of the disease when no symptoms are 
manifest. It is indeed of extreme importance that we should be 
able to discover the unsuspected, but really dangerous, animal. It 
will be seen that where such animals remain undetected this disease 
will be very liable to recur, and that it may be easily introduced 
into fresh situations by purchased animals to all appearance in 
perfect health and free from danger, ft is a risk to which every 
buyer of cattle is exposed, but when he purchases animals from 
situations in which the disease is known to exist, he, of course, 
exposes himself to a more dangerous hazard. 

Post-mortem examination of animals affected with Johne’s 
Disease reveals very little change to attract the attention of the 
lay observer. Beyond the general evidence of emaciation, changes 
appreciable to the expert are practically confined to the intestines 
and the glands connected with them, for Johne’s bacilli, whether 
swallowed or injected into the veins or under the skin, appear to 
exert their .influence in those situations almost exclusively. In the 
mucous lining of the bowel they multiply, some passing to the deeper 
parts of this membrane, others to the surface to mingle with the fseces 
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and be passed with them. The result is thickening with watery 
fluid which gives to the surface exposed, when the bowel is laid open, 
a swollen and corrugated appearance. The glands are usually a 
little enlarged, and when cut into present a watery appearance. 
Occasionally there is sUght redness of the affected portion of intestine, 
but usually this colour is absent. Scrapings of the affected portion 
of the membrane usually contain the bacilli, and microscopic exam- 
ination of this material is the method generally adopted for deter- 
mining the existence of the disease. As would be expected in associa- 
tion with diarrhoea, the contents of the bowel are liquid. Often a 
few specimens of parasitic worms are present, a condition which 
may be taken as normal, for the intestine is the natural habitat of 
various species, which, in small numbers, are not the cause of 
appreciable harm. In some cases, the numbers are so con- 
siderable that it may become a question as to which are the more 
serious factors in the production of the illness; but this is really a 
matter of little concern now that we possess the power of discovering 
Johne’s bacillus. It is highly probable that until recently many cases 
of Johne’s Disease have been attributed to an attack of minute 
parasitic worms. 

It has been stated that with only ordinary means at the disposal of 
the stock-owner, it is impossible for him to determine the existence of 
this disease in its earlier stages. It may not, however, be beyond the 
range of possibility, that very careful observers, who have lived on 
farms given to the occurrence of Johne’s Disease, and have had great 
experience, may, by noticing loss of bloom, certain indefinable condi- 
tions of the coat and skin, inadequate response to the amount of food 
consumed, etc., be led to suspect what may be coming on, and though 
ill certain cases the suspicion may be confirmed by the appearance of 
diarrhoea and wasting, such cannot be accepted as yielding ground for 
an3d}hing more definite than suspicion, which may or may not be 
substantiated by after events. 

The most*pronounced symptoms exhibited by animals affected with 
Johne’s Disease, after the period of apparent quiescence previously 
referred to, are profuse diarrhoea, and progressive, often rapid, emacia- 
tion, though the appetite usually remains and rumination goes on up to 
within a short time before death. Often the patient licks its coat, 
leaving impressions on the hair, which are usually regarded as signs 
of health and improving condition, the temperature usually remaining 
about normal. At pasture there is a tendency on the part of the 
animal to isolate itself. The course of the disease is generally, 
though not invariably, chronic, sometimes extending a whole year, 
during which diarrhoea is continued, the discharges becoming more 
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liquid and profuse, and loss of flesh more marked, until the animal 
has the appearance sometimes referred to as a “ bag of bones.” Some 
little time before death the power to stand is lost. These symptoms are 
almost identical with those attributable to minute parasitic worms 
found in the true stomach, giving rise to parasitic gastritis, a disease 
unfortunately too common in some parts of this country. Young 
cattle are perhaps more frequently the subjects of this parasitic 
affection, and usually several are affected at the same time, but to 
the ordinary observer, and, indeed, to the expert, most cases of 
parasitic gastritis and Johne’s Disease are indistinguishable in the 
field. Occasionally there may be temporary cessation of the diarrhoea, 
especially after the subject of the latter is taken indoors, given dry 
food and astringent medicine. Tliis apparent improvement, however, 
rarely lasts long, but almost invariably in the course of a few days 
this symptom returns, and the disease progresses to a fatal termin- 
ation. Perhaps it would not be safe to say that recovery from 
Johne’s Disease never takes place, as possibly some cases in which 
infection is slight may pass unobserved or unidentified and recover. 
It is, however, beyond doubt that, despite any medical treatment 
now known to us, after diarrhoea has set in the chances of recovery 
are very small. Prior to the discovery of Johne’s bacillus and its 
identification as the cause of the disease, there were no means of 
diagnosing its existence during life. Now the positive diagnosis 
may sometimes be arrived at by niicroscopic examination and by 
discovery of the bacillus in the faeces or material which has been 
gently scraped with the finger-nail from the inner lining of the* 
posterior bowel. This is far from a satisfactory procedure, as 
bacilli are not always demonstrable in these matters taken from 
animals suffering from the disease, while failure to find them is 
not conclusive evidence that the animals are not affected. 

Reasons have been adduced for regarding the early discovery of the 
existence of this disease as a matter of great importance, especially 
when averting the contamination of pastures, etc., is in view. It 
may be added that, as for some time after becoming infected, animals 
do not materially decrease in flesh or value, and are not deemed 
unfit for food, much loss might be averted if such animals while in 
good condition were sold for slaughter. There is, perhaps, no more 
costly animal to keep than a subject of Johne’s Disease, as the 
appetite being retained during its long course means the consumption 
of a large amount of food in addition to loss of the value of the 
animal itself. In view of this, attempts have been made to discover 
a material which, when applied in the manner of the mallein and 
tuberculin tests, for glanders and tuberculosis respectively, would 
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yield evidence of the existence of or freedom from Johne’s Disease. 
The earlier prevailing idea that the malady was produced by the 
avian tubercle bacillus suggested inoculation with a tuberculin ” 
prepared from avian tubercle bacilli. It has been stated, and it is 
still held by some veterinary surgeons, that, if this material is 
injected into an animal infected with Johne’s bacillus, the animal’s 
temperature rises in a definite and distinctive manner. The evidence 
before us does not appear to indicate that this method is altogether 
satisfactory in practice, a conclusion in some degree supported by the 
fact that the bacillus found in cases of Johne’s Disease has not been 
found to produce avian or other forms of tuberculosis, while a reaction 
may follow injection of this material into a tuberculous animal 
which may or may not be affected with Johne’s Disease. Guided by 
the knowledge that diagnostic agents in common use, as mallei n 
and tuberculin, are prepared from cultures of the bacilli, which 
severally cause glanders and tuberculosis, Messrs. Iwort and Ingram 
after discovering a means of cultivating Johne’s bacillus on artificial 
media, set to work with commendable speed to find a diagnostic 
vaccine.” In a paper presented to the Royal Society in November, 
1911, and published in B. Vol. Ixxxiv., 1912, of the Royal Society’s 
Proceedings, these investigators announced the discovery of a 
material prepared from Johne’s bacillus, which, after being injected 
under its skin, yields definite evidence as to whether an animal is 
affected with or free from Johne’s Disease before gross symptoms 
are appreciable. They express their confidence in the reliability of 
this vaccine, and quote cases in support of this opinion. It may be 
that their process has not yet been sufficiently tested in the field to 
allow the formation of a decided opinion as to its efficacy in practice, 
but the success of their earlier work would appear to entitle this 
announcement to respectful consideration. It will have been 
observed from questions and replies in Parliament that aid has been 
sought from the Development Fund to enable this work to be 
carried farther, and the vaccine put to crucial test. We do not 
know the conditions on which such aid may be granted, but it is 
beyond question that our knowledge concerning Johne’s Disease 
has been materially advanced by the discovery of means for culti- 
vating its causal germ outside the animal body, and that the early 
application of this knowledge is highly desirable in the interests of 
agriculture. The first obstacle to progress, i.e., inability to cultivate 
the bacillus artificially, has been overcome, and, as prognosticated 
by Sir John McFadyean, in his article announcing his identification 
of the disease in this country, the discovery might lead to the 
preparation of a diagnostic agent analogous to tuberculin which 
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would be of great service in providing means for preventing contami' 
nation by animals infected but, without the use of some such agent, 
undetectable. 

The seriousness of this disease is realised by those who have to 
consider means of treatment and prevention. For the cure almost 
every known medicinal agent in general use has been persistently 
tried, and it is incumbent on me to state that, so far as I am able 
to judge, remedial treatment has been signally unsuccessful. Some 
astringents, tonics, and antiseptics, in conjunction with comfortable 
housing and appropriate dry, highly nutritious diet, appear in some 
instances to temporarily check the progress of the disease, but 
almost invariably diarrhma returns, and death sooner or later ensues. 
Certain agents, however, appear to have a greater effect than others 
in staying the symptoms. It must be remembered that up to the 
present time curative treatment has not been adopted until the 
disease has been far advanced, and the bowel membrane and 
probably the glands invaded by the bacilli. It is within the range 
of possibility that if these or other drugs were used in the earlier 
stages of the disease, they iTiight prove more effectual. 

I^he occurrence of .lohne’s Disease in a perfectly healthy situation 
can only be prevented by not introducing into it infected animals or 
matters contaminated by their discharges. Inasmuch as means of 
iletecting the diwsease in its early stages are not yet available, an 
assurance of freedom in this respect is not now attainable, and the 
best that can be done is to avoid, as far as possible, obtaining stock 
from herds and flocks in which cases of the malady are known to 
have occurred. 

In considering the application of preventive measures in situations 
in whicli the disease exists, there can be no (juestion as to the 
desirability of immediately isolating the animal yielding appreciable 
symptoms. Indeed, no animal affected with diarrhoea and emaciation 
should be allowed to run the risk of distributing the infective matter 
of this or other diseases of which these symptoms may be mani- 
festations. On determining that an animal affected with diarrhoea 
is the subject of Johne’s Disease it will prove economical to have it 
slaughtered at once, for not only is the prospect of recovery slight 
and the cost of keeping large, but while alive such an animal is the 
most potent factor in spreading and maintaining the disease. All 
manure made by infected animals or contaminated by their excre- 
ment should be destroyed or so disposed of that cattle and sheep 
should not have access thereto. Such manure should not be used 
as a top dressing for grass on which animals of those species are to 
graze. Little is yet known about the life of Johne’s bacillus in the 
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outer world, or the conditions there which may be favourable or be 
unfavourable to its existence. It has been ascertained that in the 
laboratory its vitality and power to induce the disease may, under 
vspecial conditions, be retained for many montlis. There, however, 
appears to be some reason for thinking that on pastures, etc., this 
period is not a very long one, and that it does not multiply there. 
In the laboratory it refuses to grow under conditions in which 
bacteria are usually cultivated, and does so only in specially prepared 
media, and at a temperature of about 100 deg. F., which rarely 
obtains in this country. The known devStructive effect of sunlight 
on some other acid-fast bacilli suggests a short life for such as 
are subjected to its influence. Indeed, if external conditions 
tended to conserve the life of tlie bacilli discharged by animals in 
the long course of Johne’s Disease, the malady would be far more 
prevalent and destructive than it is. Be this as it may, after the 
germs of this disease have passed from the infected animal on to 
pasture, or into drinking water, artificial disinfection does not offer 
much hope of success. The application of lime and salt is frequently 
suggested as a means of disinfecting grass. Fortunately these 
agents often favourably affect the growth of pasture and, independent 
of any supposed disinfection, their use in many instances would prove 
economical, but it is to be feared that a simultaneous thorough dis- 
infection and improvement of herbage are more than can reasonably 
be hoped for. Prevention and ultimate elimination of Johne’s 
Disease can, in our opinion, only be effected by proper disposal of 
infected animals. If, after identification of one or more cases, there 
are grounds for thinking that a herd or flock is largely contaminated, it 
becomes a matter for consideration as to whether it would not prove 
economical to slaughter the whole and dispose of such carcases as 
niay be fit for food. It is under such circumstances that a means 
of diagnosing this disease in its early stages would prove particularly 
valuable. The Board of Agriculture is gathering information as 
to the prevalence and distribution of Johne’s Disease in this country, 
and the Boyal Agricultural Society is assisting to bear the expense 
of researches carried on at the Royal Veterinary College. 

It has been seriously suggested that Johne’s Disease should be 
scheduled under the Contagious Disease (Animals) Act. This will 
be a matter for consideration when our knowledge of the disease is 
extended, more especially in the direction of diagnosis during life. 
Under any circumstances, the act of selling an animal known to be 
infected, or to have run special risks of becoming so, without 
warning being given to the purchaser, would be highly immoral, 
and should be indictable. 
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II.-~AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 

By J, L. Green. 

There seems to be a consensus of opinion that the housing of the 
agricultural labourers should be improved. Many have been the 
discussions and suggestions on the subject, always characterised 
by sympathy towards the labourers, if not by useful informa- 
tion, or by a knowledge of the difficulties which must be over- 
come before the object in view can be achieved. The subject, 
like some others, is a many-sided one, and it is somewhat 
unfortunate, perhaps, that in the great majority of the discussions 
and suggestions alluded to, it has not been considered all round,” 
so to speak, but rather from one or other particular point of view 
alone. The point of view taken has been usually confined to 
an ardent sympathy with the workers, often coloured by poli- 
tical bias ; and yet if there is one subject more than another in 
connection with which this latter feature should be absent, surely 
it is that of housing the agricultural labourer. 

A long and wide experience and much enquiry, combined with 
a strong sympathy with the agricultural coinmunity as a whole, 
have enabled me to gather a mass of information and to form 
opinions, some of which I hope will be found acceptable to the 
agricultural readers of this Journal.” 

Where the Housing is Unsatisfactory. 

It is not proposed to describe the unsatisfactory conditions under 
which agricultural labourers sometimes live. The conditions, indeed, 
are admitted, and by none more so than by agriculturists themselves. 
Nevertheless, it may be stated at once that the housing accommoda- 
tion is by no means bad or inferior everywhere — a fact which, we 
regret to say, is often forgotten or ignored. 

For instance, on the estates of the larger owners, such as the 
Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Rutland, Lady Wantage, etc., the 
cottages are excellent in every way, and every care is, and has been 
for generations, taken to lead the way rather than to follow in a 
matter of this sorir. It is when we come to the cottages owned by 
(a) some of the smaller men, having a few hundred or so acres ; (5) 
speculative builders or speculative purchasers ; or (c) various 
classes of village workers, or retired ” workers, that we find 
inferior and often very bad cottages. 

With regard to (a), such owners have very often inherited encum- 
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bered properties, the income from which is quite insufficient for them 
to do, both for the labourers and for their farming tenants, what in 
happier circumstances they would be the first to accomplish. More- 
over, tbe general conditions affecting land-owning have been, on 
the whole, against such owners for the last two or three generations. 
Those coming within the categories (h) and (c), however, have been 
ever the worst offenders in the matter of cottage properties. As a 
rule they have little sympathy with the labourers, or with improving 
their lot in life by means of better dwellings. In the last 
case (c) the owners seldom put the cottages into decent repair ; 
and indeed, it may be asked, how can they do so when, with two or 
three or perhaps half-a-dozen or so houses of a rental value of £5 
to £10 each, they usually have to eke out, after papng rates, a more 
or less precarious existence. If the housing of the agricultural 
labourer is to be improved, my impression is that the direction in 
which it can best be accomplished is in the provision of cottages in 
connection with the estates of the smaller agricultural land-owners. 
Some suggestions will be made later on with that end in view. With 
regard, however, to the provision of cottages not distinctly identi- 
fied with agricultural estates, these in the main should be left, I 
think, to the ordinary commercial element, or, if that fails, to the 
Rural District Councils ; and on this last point also some suggestions 
will be made in the course of this article. 

Requirements in Cottage Building. 

It is desirable, first of all, to consider the requirements of 
cottages, and also a few other matters before we come to sugges- 
tions for the actual provision of the dwellings themselves. 

I think it may be laid down that, in these days of increasing 
education and refinement, no cottage should be erected which has 
less than three bedrooms, and these should preferably be above the 
ground floor, with a fireplace in at least two of them. Each cottage, 
too, should have a good-sized garden — up to a tenth or an eighth 
of an acre. For out-buildings there should be a wash-house, an 
apartment for coals, and another for an earth closet. In exposed 
situations, such as on hill sides, a storey above the ground floor 
may, perhaps, be omitted with advantage, and that indeed is the 
common practice in the North of England and Scotland, the system 
answering very well. Wherever the circumstances favour it, 
existing cottages with only two bedrooms should have another 
bedroom added to them. No doubt in the case of aged couples 
three bedrooms are not required, but an extra room is never a 
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disadvantage, either in a cottage or in a mansion. In the illus- 
trations (Fig. 1. to IV.), of a pair of cottages erected on the estate of 
Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., it will be noticed that the bedrooms are in 
size : — (1) 14ft. Gin. by 8ft. ; (2) lift, by 8ft. Gin. ; and (3) Gft. by 
some 8ft. On the ground floor there should be two rooms, namely : 
a parlour and a living room ; and in the illustrations in question 
it will be seen that the sizes of such rooms are 14ft. Gin. by lOft. Gin. 
and lift. 9in. by 8ft. In the living room is a convenient pantry, a 
sink, and a board erected by the side of the latter on which cups and 
saucers, etc., as washed, may be stood until dry. In the parlour 
there is a cupboard, always a great convenience. 

Another type of cottage is shown in Figs. V., VI. and VII. In 
this case the '' wash-house ” is part of th^^ scullery ; there being only 



one living room instead of two. The architect who drew up the 
plans for me states that practically every available inch of room is 
at the cottager’s disposal ; and this is, of course, a great point, for 
in so many cottages, much room is wasted. The cost is estimated 
at well under £200. 


Materials and Costs. 

No hard and fast rules can be laid down concerning the materials 
which should be used in cottage building. Although it has been 
said that the cost would be less if for exteriors, wood instead of 
brick, stone, etc., were employed, there is a doubt whether this 
would actually be so in every case ; at any rate, I have been 
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informed on very good authority that in some partrfit costs more to 
use wood than to use either bricks or stone. On the general question 
of materials, however, there can be little doubt that wood should only 
be employed for exteriors as a last resort. It is said by those who 
have tried well-seasoned wood that it lasts well if it is reasonably 
cared for in the way of tarring or painting ; but having inspected 
large numbers of cottages in which wood on brick foundations has 
been used, I certainly should not care to employ the material. 
Wood, sooner or later, attracts vermin, which are most difficult to 
get rid of, to mention no other disadvantages, and practically all 
the wooden cottages T have inspected have been affected in this 
way, not so much on or up the fronts or ends, as around the lintel 
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posts and in corners generally. It is, moreover, particularly easy 
for wooden cottages to fall into a bad or a very indifferent state of 
repair ; and there can be little doubt that if our country had been 
studded with such structures 50 or 60 years ago they would, bearing 
in mind the very severe periods through which agriculturists have 
passed, have suffered much more seriously through want of repair 
than the more solid structures common to-day in all parts of the 
country. The best plan, and it is a common sense one, is to use the 
material most convenient for the purpose (but I exclude wood 
in this case). This material may be brick, stone, concrete slabs,, 
etc., with slates or tiles for the roofs. The cost of building is lessened 
by using local materials. 

In the case of the cottages shown in Figs. I. to IV. the walls above 
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the brick footings, which latter are each nine inches above the 
ground, are nine inches thick, and built of sun-dried clay lumps, 
externally battened and covered with weather boarding, and 
plastered internally, the roofs being boarded and covered with 
Humber pantiles. In some parts, especially in Ireland, galvanized 
roofs have been adopted, but dwellings with such roofs are cold in 
winter, and there is a distinct and quite understandable prejudice 
against structures of such a character. 

The cost of cottage building has increased enormously during the 
past 25 years or so. I wanted to put up a couple of three-bedroom 
cottages not long since. The village builder’s quotation was £500 
for the pair, which he offered afterwards to reduce to £475. There 
was no charge in this case for the land. Twenty-five years ago it 
would have been possible to put up the cottages for considerably 
less. The reason for the increased expense to-day is the extra 
charge for materials of every kind, and the extra charge also for 
labour. On the whole I am disposed to think that a fair estimate 
for a three-bedroom cottage would be £200. The cost may in 
places be from £20 to £30 less ; but my experience is, that when one 
begins dabbling in cottage building, the estimates are almost always 
exceeded, as so many little things crop up which the owner himself, 
to say nothing of the builder, thinks it would be a good thing to 
have. I therefore place the cost of cottages at £200 where single 
ones are erected, or, where pairs arc erected, a little less apiece ; 
these figures including fencing and the sinking of a well. In Dorset 
I have found the cost to be from £350 to £380 a pair cm one well- 
managed estate, the land being given in of course. The Duke of 
Bedford, many of whose cottages I have inspected, built cottages in 
Devonshire which cost £500, and even more a pair, although on his 
Bedfordshire property, the cost in many cases has been rather less. 
All the structures, of course, have three bedrooms and a good 
garden. The late Lord Mount Edgcumbe, in Devonshire, owing 
to having stone in the neighbourhood, thus avoiding much cost in 
cartage, was able, he informed me, to build at from £125 to £150 
apiece, where a couple of houses were erected. The cottages built 
by Sir Walter Gilbey (Figs. I. to IV.), were £230 a pair, exclusive 
of £20, the value of the land, which land is half an acre for the pair. 
Cottages which I inspected on the estate of the late Lord Wantage, 
in Berkshire, cost from £390 to £460 a pair. In most of the fore- 
going cases the work was done by the estate workmen. In Ireland, 
where the cottages are mostly without an upper storey, and are not 
nearly so substantial as the foregoing, the cost in the case of a 
certain Union in which 260 were erected by the Rural District 

B 
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Council averaged £173 apiece ; and, of these, 151 were provided 
with an acre of land each, the remainder having not less than half 
an acre each. 

Rent, Rates and Tenure. 

At the present rate of wages, it is impossible for agricultural 
labourers to pay higher rents than they now do (where they pay 
rents at all) ; and, unless farmers obtain liigher prices or landlords 
can forego a certain proportion of their farm rents, it is difficult 
to see how increased wages can, speaking generally, be paid. The 
money wages paid to agricultural labourers are, of course, seldom 
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a complete guide to the actual receipts by them, as it is often the 
case that they also receive benefits or perquisites in kind, apart 
from financial extras at haysel and harvest. 

The rents of cottages vary from Is. to about Js. Gd. a week, and 
very often the cottages are rent free. Assuming, however, that 
Is. 6d. is the average rent — and that is as near the fact as anything 
— then the problem is : how are cottages to be erected, the rent of 
which shall not exceed this charge, or 2s. a week where a really 
good-sized garden adjoins the cottage ? I am convinced that with 
this latter advantage the labourer will, usually, readily pay 2s. 

At this point, I may say that T think it would be a very good thing 
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indeed if all rents could be paid direct to the owners instead of to the 
farming tenants. I am well aware of the difficulties which are 
alleged against this suggested practice. Nevertheless, most of the 
larger owners adopt it, and we may therefore regard the difficulties 
as not being insuperable. It tends to make the labourers more 
self-respecting, and it diminishes friction between employer and 
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employed. (V)ttage8, too, would probably get lepaired more often 
if the labourers paid their rent direct to the owners, as it is not 
unknown for owners under the present system to be unaware that 
cottages on their estates are defective in this respect. 

Then, again, it is much to be desired that all rural labourers should 
pay the rates for the cottages they occupy. This would help tocul- 
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tivate a sense of self-respect and responsibility, and in these days of 
increasing local burdens, it seems to me to be a reform which ought no 
longer to be delayed. It is a reform which could very well be adopted 
in the rural districts (unfortunately it is scarcely applicable to large 
urban centres, where “ moonlight flitting ” is not unknown, and 
where rents would remain, in too many cases, unpaid). The practice 
of compounding for the rates on rural cottages, has, of course its 
advantages from an owner’s point of view, and the rating authorities 
also usually prefer it. Nevertheless, I am strongly of opinion it is 
not the best practice. 

On the question of tenure, apart from what has been said about 
paying the rents direct to the owners, I think that agricultural 
labourers ought not to be subject to the possibility of a week’s 
notice to turn out at any time of the year. To obviate this hardship, 
a month’s notice should be given. A week’s notice is bad enough in 
a large town, but in the country districts, with an increasing scarcity 
of suitable cottages, it is indefensible. It is, no doubt, an awkward, 
and might be a serious, thing for a farmer to have a man about his 
farm who might take it into his head before his month was up to do 
all sorts of mischief to the live or dead stock, etc., and that is the 
argument which is commonly urged against the suggestion ; but a 
man inclined to mivschief at all, can do quite enough in a week, 
and the argument, therefore, is not sufficiently strong to deserve 
serious attention. It is undoubtedly an inconvenience to have a 
workman longer than is necessary about one’s farm, but all the 
same, this scarcely justifies a week’s notice to quit. We are aware 
it is not always taken advantage of by employers, whose care and 
attention for their workmen are indeed much more in their thoughts 
than that of causing their men trouble and inconvenience. It would 
be, however, a right and proper thing to let it be known that a 
month’s notice instead of a week would be given so far as the actual 
quitting of cottages is concerned. 

The whole question of cottage rents and tenure, as between 
workman and master, is a delicate and a difficult one ; as everyone 
knows who has had practically to consider it. There are two sides 
on which arguments of great weight can be adduced regarding what 
the respective positions of those concerned are or should be ; and, 
whilst one can thoroughly appreciate the attitude of the tenant 
farmer, who says not unnaturally that he must have proper 
“ control ” over his workmen,— -in the consideration of which the 
control of the cottage is highly important — I think, if the sug- 
gestions I have ventured to make could gradually be adopted, it 
would be well ultimately for all concerned. 
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Local and Model Bye-Laws. 

A great deal has been, and still is, said about the local bye-laws 
in force in particular districts. These, it is alleged, prevent the 
erection of cheaper cottages. 

Some few years ago I enquired in each county as to the condition 
of the cottages of the agricultural labourers, and as to the reason 
for the non-erection of fresh cottages. I found that local bye-laws, 
where they existed, were undoubtedly far more applicable to the 
erection of small dwellings in urban centres than to those in rural 
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areas. 1 also found these local bye-laws were based on the “ model ” 
bye-laws of the Local Government Board. I ventured, in a volume 
afterwards published, to criticise such model bye-laws, and to indi- 
cate in what respect they ought to be altered. They were subse- 
quently very radically altered by Mr. Walter Long, who was then 
President of the Board ; and now there is absolutely nothing in 
the model ” bye-laws which need prevent the erection of cottages 
of any material the owner prefers, and which local authorities will 
permit to be used. The chief subjects of contention are the kind 
of materials for the outside structure, the strength of the walls, and 
the space and ventilation of the rooms. An owner may, however, 
now build with practically any material he likes. 
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Moreover, if the ‘‘ local ” bye-laws stand in his way, then under 
Section 44 of the Housing and Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, (a 
section due to the Rural Housing Association) the Local Govern- 
ment Board may itself call upon the local authority to alter its 
bye-laws ; and if such authority neglects or refuses to do so, the 
Board may revoke the local bye-laws, and put in their place such 
new ones as the said Board thinks will meet the case. 

I venture to hope that these facts may be thoroughly appreciated 
by readers interested in the cottage question, and especially by 
Rural District Councils, as there is a very general ignorance 
regarding the difficulties alleged to be due to the “ model ” and to 
‘Mocal ” bye-laws. 


Financial. 

After all is said, the main difficulty connected with cottage 
building is a financial one ; and especially is this a difficulty with 
the small landlords to whom reference has been made in the early 
part of tliis article. 

On this matter of finance, it is well to be particularly explicit. 
I shall, therefore, refer : — (a) To commercial cottages, by which 
I mean cottages for which the agricultural labourers might pay a 
commercial rent ; (6) to the Irish precedent for the erection of rural 
cottages ; and (c) to a modification of the Irish precedent. 

(a) The Commercial Coitage. 

If cottages are to be erected at commercial rents, the following 
method, which I suggested some years ago, is, I still think, probably 
the best to acliieve the end in view. I should add, however, that 
since then I have seen reason to alter my views, so far, at any rate, 
as the smaller agricultural estate owners are concerned, and I shall 
further refer to this under sub-heading “ c.” 

As an example, we will suppose that it costs £200 to erect a cottage. 
A farmer pays, say, £400 a year for his farm, on which he already has 
five cottages, for each of which he receives Is. 6d. a week from his 
labourers (or, in all £19 10s, Od. a year). These cottages, not being 
at all satisfactory, the landowner borrows £1,000 to enable him to 
put up five new ones at £200 each. The amount required to repay 
£200 in 68J years by means of a 3^ per cent, annuity (2| per cent, 
interest, and 10s. per cent, for sinking fund) is £6 10s. Od. per cottage ; 
and we may reasonably assume a further £1 10s. Od. as being required 
for repairs, rates, and insurance (or in all £8 per annum per cottage). 
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The £8 a year is, say, 3s. 1 d. a week. The landlord would be required 
to allow his farming tenant this amount (or £40 a year for the five 
cottages), out of the rent he (the landlord) received ; and the tenant 
would be required to add the amount on to the labourers’ wages, so 
that the commercial rent could be paid to the landowner. The 
landowner could not, of course, expect the farming tenant to forego 
the £19 10s. Od. a year which that tenant received from the laboiuers 
for the previous cottages ; so he would have to make a further 
allowance to the farmer of £19 10s. Od. a year, making a total annual 
allowance of £59 10s. Od. to the farmer. How many small land- 
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lords are able to make this sacrifice ? I venture to think that they 
would be unable to make it in more than four or five per cent, of 
the cases where cottages are required, or without further seriously 
crippling themselves at a time when the burdens on those owning 
land are already almost intolerable. 

If the farmer had received no rent at all from the labourers for the 
five discarded cottages, then, of course, the sacrifice on the part 
of the owner would be reduced by the £19 10s. Od. a year, thus 
making it £40 instead of £59 10s. Od. ; but one fails to see how the 
position of the small owners would, in any sense, be materially 
relieved. 
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(6) The Irish Precedent. 

Lately I travelled through Ireland with a party of British farmers 
(most of them from the west and south-west of England), and we 
were all very much struck with the enormous number of 
new cottages which, in recent years, have been erected on the farm- 
lands north, south, east and west, and right through the Midlands 
of Ireland. These cottages — ^the most common type of which will 
be seen in illustrations, Figs. VIII. to XI. — have everywhere proved 
of great advantage to the working-men, and there can be no question 
that the people inhabiting them are improving in methods of tidiness, 
decency, and so on. 


m m 
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What is the system under which such Irish cottages are erected ? 
Since the 1st of November, 1906, loans have been obtained by Kural 
District Councils from the Irish Land Commission, on the recom- 
mendation of the Local Government Board for Ireland, for the 
purpose of providing cottages and allotments under the various 
Labourers’ (Ireland) Acts. Prior to that date, loans were obtainable 
by Rural District Councils from the Commissioners of Public Work, 
in the same way as they obtained loans under the Public Health 
Acts. The total amount of loans sanctioned under the various 
Labourers’ (Ireland) Acts is now £7,906,273, of which, at the time 
of my recent visit to Ireland, there had been actually issued a sum 
of £6,951,833. The latest returns as to the number of cottages 
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erected show that some 39,241 have been erected, whilst thousands 
more are in course of erection. No less than 36 per cent, of the 
annual charge in respect of the re-payment of each loan obtained 
from the Land Commission is borne by the Imperial Exchequer ; 
and is, therefore, a free grant for cottage building to the Irish 
Rural District Councils. The loans are granted for a period of 68| 
years, repayable by an annuity covering principal and interest at 
£3 5s. Od. per cent, per annum. The maximum garden or allotment 
land attached to a cottage is one statute acre. A very large propor- 
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tion of the cottages have the maximum ; and I saw none whatever 
that had less than from a quarter to half an acre. 

The one drawback to the Irish precedent — and it is a grievous 
one — is that farmers were complaining in all parts of Ireland of the 
rates being called upon to bear the numerous expenses — i.e., the 
actual losses (and these, I regret to say, average something like r)d. 
in the £ on the rateable value) — not met by the cottage rents or by 
the annuity. I am glad to say, however, that the rates of the 
cottages are borne by the cottagers, these rates averaging about 
10s. per annum. The average wages of Irish labourers are only 
10s. lid. a week ; and this no doubt accounts for the fact that 
the rents charged to the cottage tenants, who, we repeat, usually 
have from half an acre to an acre of land, are mostly about Is. to 
Is. 3d. a week, a few being much less. 
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(c) Modification of the Irish Precedent. 

The best way out of the financial difficulty as regards the erection 
of cottages for the farm labourers of England would be a modifi- 
cation of the Irish precedent just alluded to. I am not in favour 
of permitting the Rural District Councils, or any other local authori- 
ties in England, to erect cottages for the agricultural labourers 
except as a last resort ; and therefore I would modify the Irish 
precedent by first of all ascertaining if owners of agricultural land 
would, given reasonable financial backing as in Ireland, erect the 
cottages, insure them, and keep them in repair. There is reason 
to believe owners would accept this duty, and I cannot help feeling 
that it would certainly be in the best interests of the labourers. 

There is a Bill before Parliament which seeks to carry out this 
idea. It was brought in recently by Mr. Beville Stanier, the 
Member for North Shropshire — an agricultural landowner of great 
experience and wide sympathies with all in any way connected with 
the land. Under this Bill, the landlord would be advanced the 
£200 (to keep to that figure), and the amount would be repaid in 
68| years by the same annuity of £6 10s. Od. as in Ireland. As, 
however, the National finances are not altogether satisfactory at the 
present time, the Bill permits such a higher rate of interest to be 
charged as will secure the Treasury against loss. I shall therefore 
assume that the annuity would be per cent. (i.e. 3 per cent, for 
interest, and \ per cent, for sinking fund purposes). This would be 
£7 a year, instead of £6 10s. Od. The landlord would supply the land 
free, keep the cottage in repair, insure it, and charge not more 
than 2s. a week rent ; a garden not exceeding an eighth of an 
acre being also provided. British labourers would readily pay 2s. a 
week for a good cottage with a garden of this description. Assuming, 
therefore, the rent to be 2s. a week, then under the Bill, this is 
to go towards the repayment of the annuity ; the £1 for sinking 
fund is payable by the owner ; and the balance, 16s., is to be a free 
grant from the Development Fund, or, if that stops, which is not 
very likely, from the Consolidated Fund. 

From extensive inquiries I have found in England that the smaller 
owners — especially of encumbered properties — are, through ‘no 
fault of their own, simply not in the financial position to spend £500 
or £1,000 in the erection of cottages ; yet it is precisely these 
gentlemen who are deeply interested in the subject, and who would, 
no doubt, be willing to take advantage of a reasonable offer such as 
that under notice, were it made to them. As they would give the 
land and keep the cottage in repair, etc., it would be clearly a better 
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financial transaction than if the Rural District Councils were to 
take the matter in hand. Such councils would have to buy the land 
to start with. This and the subsequent cost of erection and of 
keeping the cottage properties in repair, under control, and insured, 
would mean a permanent charge on the ratepayers or increased 
rents (or both) ; which might very well be avoided, and avoided 
in the interests of the ratepayers themselves and of the agricul- 
tural labourers. As regards the latter, moreover, no District Council 
can put up cottages at rents of less than 2s. fid. or more a week with- 
out entailing a charge upon the rates ; a fact which is very clearly 
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demonstrated by the recent Parliamentary Return, No. 293, issued by 
Mr. John Burns. In Montacute, Somerset, the rents are 4s. a week, 
and there is also an estimated charge on the rates at present of £2 
a year, but which will probably be more. In St. German’s Union, 
Cornwall, the approximate ” rents are 3s. 3d. and 3s. 4d. a week 
for two parishes ; and the estimated annual deficiency for the five 
cottages erected, or to be erected, is no less than £12 ! In none of 
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the cottages in the places just mentioned is a parlour provided. 
The great majority of the rents in the Return range from 3s. 9d. 
to ()8. 4d. a week : which labourers cannot possibly pay. 

In the 08^ years alluded to, the labourers successively occupying 
a three bedroonied cottage built by an owner under the Bill would 
pay in rent £356 4s. Od. ; whereas they would for a similar cottage 
pay £445 5s. Od. if it were built by a Rural District Council, assum- 
ing (which is quite doubtful) that the cottage could be let at a 
rent of 2s. 6d. a week. 

The owner who built under the Bill would have the cottage after 
68| years ; but, if he had put his contribution of £1 a year out in 
another direction at, say, only 3|% compound interest, he would 
receive, at the end of the period named, £218, —to say nothing of 
the saving he would also effect in the matter of repairs and 
insurance. The State, in fact, would make an excellent financial 
bargain, and achieve a great social object. 

If, however, owners are unable or unwilling to bring themselves 
under the operation of the Bill, then the fullest and swiftest possible 
powers are given to the local authorities to erect cottages ; but these 
authorities should only be set to work as a last resort. 

The Bill, too, is practically complete in itself, and therefore the 
great disadvantages of a Bill by reference arc obviated. It is my 
firm conviction that, as a practical -proposal and one raising no class 
friction, it is much the best which has yet been before the public 
for rural areas ; and that — with any alterations in detail of a 
reasonable character consistent with its principle — it might very 
well be passed into law, in the interests alike of the labourers, of 
Agriculture, and of the State. 


III-FOUR WHEAT PESTS. 

By Harold Bastin. 

I'hose who have critically examined a field of standing corn, a 
little before the. time of harvest, know that the individual wheat 
plants are by no means uniform in appearance. Many rise up boldly 
with full ears slightly deflected by the weight of the grain. The 
straw is long and straight, strong by reason of its silicious cuticle, 
but resilient to withstand the buffet of the passing breeze. There 
are other plants, however, which have plainly suffered defeat, partial 
or complete, in the battle of life (Fig. 1). Most noticeable, perhaps, 
are those which have been rifled by sparrows — the ears mere husks 
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from which the grain has been carefully extracted. Again, we see 
plants, more or less numerous as the case may be, which are mani- 
festly far below the average in fruitfulness. These may be the 
victims of inherent defect in the seed from which they sprang, or 
they may suffer from some early impediment to their growth. In not 
a few instances the failure has been influenced by causes so obscure 
that they completely elude scientific inquiry. But a percentage of 
the plants are almost sure to present peculiarities which indicate the 
presence of an insect pest. 

The Ribbon-footed Corn-ply. 

When a given species of insect attacks a plant, it usually proceeds 
instinctively along definite lines. The result is a deformity so 
characteristic that the injured plant may be detected, and its enemy 
named, merely by a casual inspection. This point is well shown 
in the case of a wheat plant (Fig. 2) infested by the ribbon-footed 
corn-fly {Chlorops tceniopus), an insect which also attacks barley. 
The ear, even at harvest, remains wholly or in part within the 
sheathing leaf owing to the attack of the larva or grub. Chlorops 
tceniopus is a small, two-winged fly (Fig. 3-1). When examined 
through an ordinary pocket lens, it is seen to have three bold black 
lines down the thorax, and four transverse stripes on the abdomen. 
The average length of the insect is about one-sixth of an inch ; but 
the female is invariably larger than the male. Moreover, wliile the 
rnah? is of a light yellow hue, the female is somewhat greener in 
(U)lour. The eyes in both sexes are green and comparatively large. 

The fly appears first in May, and lays its eggs upon the leaves which 
serve as a sheath for the forming ear. The minute grub, when it 
hatches, burrows through the leaves to the base of the developing 
ear, and here feeds upon its juices, checking its growth, and tending 
to pr(Mlucc a stunted or gouty condition of the whole plant. For this 
reason the ])est is often called the “ gout fly.” Ultimately, the grub 
makes a long groove, or furrow, down the stem from the base of the 
ear almost to the first joint, and there assumes the pupa state. The 
adult fly emerges about a fortnight later. The grub is pure white, 
but the puparium (or case in which the pupa reposes) is bright 
chestnut in colour. 

Although only one grub is found in each stem, the injury wrought 
by it is often very serious, especially in seasons unfavourable to the 
growth of the plant. The worst recorded attack of the pest in this 
country was in 1893, when irreparable damage was done to barley, 
mainly because the crops were retarded by extreme drought, and 
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were thus unable to “ grow away ” from the infestation. Many 
farmers turned sheep into the fields, as the plants were so much 
injured that they could not possibly recover and yield a crop. 

There are at least two generations of the ribbon-footed corn-fly 
in the course of twelve months, but for many years little or nothing 
was known respecting the habits of the winter brood. Indeed, the 
fact that autumn sown crops are attacked in this country was not 
definitely established until the year 1890, although in Germany, 
Holland and France the pest had long been observed to infest corn 
plants in winter. We now know that the flies which appear in 
the autumn lay their eggs upon grasses, as well as upon early-sown 
wheat and winter barley. This suggests the desirability of keeping 
land free from couch and other grasses, which should be cut and 
burnt in the late autumn or in winter. Moreover, winter wheat and 
barley should be sown, whenever this can be managed, at some 
<listancc from fields that have been infested. 

It is advisable not to sow so early in autumn as to enable the flies of 
the second generation (which usually ap])ear towards the end of 
August and continue into September) to lay eggs on the plants. On 
the other hand, early sowing in the spring has been found of the 
greatest benefit, as the plants become well established before the 
first flies of the season appear. The following facts, cited by Mr. 
F. V. Theobald, are significant : — 

Sown in March, practically free from injury ; 

Sown April (itli, 2 ])er cent, affected ; 

Sown May 3rd, 20 per cent, affected. 

It always seeins to be late-sown barley that is damaged : while the 
attack of the pest is usually worse in wet, low-lying f)arts of fields, 
and at the borders of ditches and furrows. When the })rescnce of the 
ribbon-footed corn-fly is noticed early in the season, dressings of 
stimulating manure have been found to push the })lants on, and so 
save a part of each ear. 


The (John Saw-fly. 

Another insect whose presence may be readily detected as the time 
of harvest approaches is the corn sawfly (Cephus pipjmwus) (Fig. 3-2^). 
The ears of infested plants have a bleached appearance, and are 
usually more erect than their neighbours, as the grain, being imperfect- 
ly developed, is consequently deficient in weight. Attacked plants 
are eventually laid low, owing to the larva partly cutting through 
the straw from within, just above the root. These fallen plants may 
sometimes be seen in numbers as autumn approaches. 
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The corn sawfly is a small, wasp-like insect, with four membraneous 
wings. In June, the female inserts a single egg a little below the 
first joint of the plant, and when the larva or grub hatches it com- 
mences to eat its way upward — feeding upon the interior of the 
straw and thus sapping the plant’s vitality. It frequently bores 
through all the joints ; but when full-fed it invariably makes its way 
down again to the bottom of the stem, where it spins its cocoon, 
having first felled the straw in the manner which has already been 
noticed. It lies unchanged in its cocoon until the spring, when 
it is transformed to the pupa, and subsequently emerges as a perfect 
insect during the early summer, in time to deposit its eggs in the 
young growing corn. 

In this country, the corn sawfly has never been reported as a very 
serious pest, but on the (Continent it has been known to work very 
great havoc. For this reason its presence among our crops should 
not be ignored. When the signs of its ravages are tletected, even 
on a small scale, it is a wise precaution to root up and burn tlui 
stubble. In this way the larvje, lying in their cocoons, will be 
destroyed. 

Thk Hessian Fly. 

Although the Hessian fly [Cecldoniffia destructor) (Fig. 4) is now 
thought to be somewhat rare in (^ireat Britain, there is reason for 
thinking that this pest is far more widely distributed than is generally 
supposed. Its presence, even in limited numbers, should be treated 
with the utnujst suspicion, for in certain seasons it has proved a most 
destructive ])est on both sides of the Atlantic. Its name is derived 
from the idea Hiat it was introduced into America with fodder 
by the Hessian troo])s. 

Wheat, barley and rye are all attacked by this insect, and its 
presence in a crop is revealed by the condition of the infested plants. 
These, being weakened by loss of sap, look as though they had been 
severely weather-beaten. The stems are usually “elbowed” just 
above the place where the larva or maggot is located, the whole 
plant lies prone, while the ear (P’ig. 5) is impoverished and very small. 

The Hessian fly is a very small, two-winged insect resembling a 
gnat. During May and June it lays its eggs in rows upon the upper 
surface of the young leaves of the cereals. The maggots, which 
hatch in a few days, disperse and make their way between the leaf 
sheath and the stem of the plants — a favourite position being just 
above the first or second joint, or knot, of the stem (Fig. 6). Here 
they feed chiefly upon the rising sap. Often only one maggot is 
found in a plant, but there may be two or more. When full-grown. 
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each maggot pupates at the place of feeding. The puparium is brown 
in colour, and resembles a flax seed in shape and size. Its presence is 
usually made manifest by the "" elbow ” in the straw, but the writer 
has found puparia above joints which did not exhibit this character- 
istic symptom. 

Following an attack of the Hessian fly, many puparia will be left in 
the soil after harvest, while many more will be contained in the sift- 
ings and refuse from threshing. The latter should, therefore, be 
burnt ; and if the stubble is not likewise destroyed, it should at 
least be deeply ploughed under so that the flies from the buried 
puparia will not be able to reach the surface. 

The Wheat Mtdge. 

The fourth pest to which I shall call attention is known as the 
wheat midge or red maggot (Cecidomyia tritici). This again is a very 
small, gnat-like insect which is destructive on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Despite its diminutive size, it ie sometimes the cause of 
very serious loss — amounting, at times, to 50 per cent, of the crop. 
Ears which have been attacked may be known in the autumn by 
tell-tale gaps in their continuity, showing where some of the indi- 
yidual grains have been destroyed in the husks. 

The female wheat midge first appears at the end of May, or early in 
June, and lays her minute, transparent eggs on the blossom of the 
wheat. From fifteen to thirty eggs are said to be laid. Miss 
Ormerod observed that the egg-laying midges are “ busiest at work 
about 8 o’clock in the evening. In the morning they may be found 
resting on the lower part of the culm of the wheat, with their heads 
downwards, - flying about, however, in great numbers near the 
ground when the stems are shaken.” 

The larvae or maggots hatch in from nine to twelve days, and 
feed on the germ or some part of the soft grain. Their presence may 
often be detected by a discolouring of the husk ; and when the 
latter is opened the minute maggots — sometimes to the number of 
thirty — will be found within. The newly-hatched maggot, like the 
egg, is almost transparent, but it gradually turns yellow, and eventu- 
ally assumes the characteristic orange-red colour. Some of the full- 
fed larvae fall to the ground, and bury themselves in the soil before 
they assume the pupa state ; but others remain in the ear, and are 
carried with the crop. The pupae are reddish in colour, and are 
enclosed in filmy cases or puparia. 

When dealing with this pest it is important to bear in mind that 
it attacks rye, oats and barley in addition to wheat, as well as 
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couch and other grasses. Indeed, some writers assert that the 
midges first lay their eggs on couch, meadow foxtail, wild oat, and 
other grasses, and that the cereals are subsequently invaded from 
these sources. But this statement seems open to question, although 
there are probably two, possibly three, generations of the pest 
in the course of the year. The obvious preventive measures 
include the destruction near cornfields of wild grasses. Deep 
ploughing after a bad attack is also very important, as by this 
means the pupae which harbour in the soil will be killed, or at least 
buried under too great a weight of soil for the midges, when they 
emerge, to reach the surface. Moreover, all chaff and dust from the 
threshing machine should be destroyed, as this often contains 
millions of the red maggots or their pupae. If such refuse is thrown 
on one side, clouds of midges will come from it in the following 
May or June and infest the crops ; whereas absence of attack has 
been found to follow the plan of carefully burning the infested dust. 

Anent this pest, Miss Ormerod has an interesting note showing 
how materially the agriculturist may be assisted in his fight 
against an injurious insect by settled meteorological conditions. 

In Canada,” she says, or where the weather can be reckoned on 
and the date of appearance of the wheat midge can be reckoned on 
also, injury from attack is avoided by sowing so that the wheat shall 
flower before or after this special time. In one case the young grain 
is too firm for the red maggot to hurt it ; in the other the flower and 
germ are not far enough advanced for there to be anything to attack 
until the wheat midge has passed away ; consequently the corn is 
safe. We sometimes benefit in this way here by accidental circum- 
stances, but we/cannot depend on being able to arrange it as in less 
changeable climates,” 

A Working Knowledge Essential. 

Only four insects, whose ravages are especially noticeable when 
harvest approaches, have been dealt with in the preceding para- 
graphs ; but the reader will be aware, perhaps to his cost, that many 
other wheat pests exist. It is said that corn crops throughout the 
world are attacked by at least 200 species of insects, 50 or more 
being notably injurious, while some 20 are devastating pests. The 
annual loss for which these insects are responsible must be enormous, 
for in seasons when one country is comparatively free, another is 
almost sure to be ravaged. Thus, it behoves all those who have the 
interests of agriculture at heart to bear their part in the warfare which 
is being waged against our insect foes. 
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Only of recent years has a working knowledge of entomology been 
deemed a necessary part of the farmer’s mental equipment. In the 
old days the land was tilled, the crops were sown, and all else was 
left — ^in the naive phraseology of the period — ‘"to providence.” 
If Dame Nature rewarded the husbandman with a manifold return 
for his outlay of seed and labour, the good man expressed tardy 
approval. If she frowned, sending the “ fly ” among his crops, 
black despair settled upon the husbandman’s heart. He bemoaned 
his misfortunes, bowing himself meekly beneath their weight. 
Indeed, he accepted them with a stoicism which, in these days, is 
almost past belief. He would lean over his gate and watch his roots 
or his cabbages consumed by the nibbling millions of some dire 
insect pest ; yet he never seems to have asked himself whether he 
might not, by some means, combat and vanquish the devastating 
army. 

All this is now changed. For practical purposes it may be said 
that the old-fashioned farmer and his methods are alike obsolete. 
The era of scientific farming has been definitely entered, yet among 
certain classes of agriculturists, especially in outlying districts, a 
certain apathy is still apparent which prevents the teachings of 
science from bearing full fruit. Agriculturists are no longer 
excusably ignorant. It may almost be said that knowledge has 
been thrust upon them ; and if the results of this knowledge are 
not everywhere apparent, the reason is to be found in careless 
indifference, or in a conservative retention of antiquated methods 
opposed to common sense. 

The Necessity of Prompt Action. 

One point calls for special emphasis, viz., that the presence of a 
pest, even in small numbers, should be regarded seriously. In the 
case of such insects as the ribbon-footed corn-fly and the wheat midge, 
for example, farmers would greatly profit by adopting preventive 
measures at the outset — i.e., as soon as any signs of infestation are 
noticed — instead of delaying until a season when whole crops are 
destroyecl. In this connection the writer may mention that the 
whole of the material from which the photographs which illustratejihis 
article were taken was collected in one wheat field. All four insects 
were present in considerable numbers, yet not to such an extent as 
seriously to damage the crop. Nevertheless, the mere presence of 
such pests suggested the necessity for de^ip autumn ploughing, for destroy- 
ing couch and grasses, and for burning all refuse from the threshing 
machine. 
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IV.— HYGIENIC MILK PRODUCTION. 

B)j J, C. Newsham. 

The public have a right to demand clean milk, and the dairyman, 
who brings business methods to bear on his work has an equal 
right to demand a fair p^ice for such an article. This, in brief, 
shows how the matter of hygienic milk production stands at 
present. Tliis milk, which is so excellent for human beings, is 
much cheaper according to its food value, than many other food- 
stuffs, and to poor people, the cheap milk which is sold now-a-days 
must be a great boon. Wliilst, therefore, milk should be sold as 
cheaply as possible, under no circumstances should its cleanliness 
be sacrificed for the sake of economy in production. 

In former years the cry was for rich milk ; now it is not so much 
richness or fat content but rather cleanliness and j)urity that is 
chiefly demanded. 

Some Agricultural Societies offer prizes for the best kept dairy 
farms, with respect to which the cleanliness of the (;ows, cowsheds, 
and milking utensils is an essential condition, and suidi forms of 
competition are an encouragement to dairy farmers to attain to 
the highest standard of excellence in this ])articular. 

When acting in the capacity of Judge at some of these com- 
petitions, 1 have been forcibly impressed with the high standard 
attained by the large majority of dairy farmers. Model buildings 
were entirely absent from the farms inspected, and, as a matter 
of fact, there was no instance at all wliere the cowshed and food 
stores were of the type that a uKiderii architect would suggest 
for hygienic milk ])roduction. Yet in almost every case good dairy 
farmers had done their utmost to adapt the existing buildings to the 
essential conditions attaching to hygienic dairying. One was 
inclined to wonder whether so-called “ model ” buildings could 
provide anything more coiulucive to the good health and well-being 
of the animals concerned. 

It is evident, however, that if the ordinary milk producer goes 
to the expense and trouble of improving the general conditions on 
his farm, so as to satisfy strict inspection and the requirements of 
hygienic dairying, he will require an increased price for his milk. 

Sources of Infection of Milk. 

Apart from ordinary dirt and dust, etc., unclean milk owes its in- 
fection to the presence of certain forms , of undesirable bacteria. 
How and when do these germs gain access to the milk ? Lehmann ' 
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found that the first milk drawn (300 cubic centimetres — about 10 
ounces) contained 50,000 to 100,000 bacteria per cubic centimetre, 
while the main quantity of the milk drawn contained 5,000 bacteria 
per C.C., on an average, and the last 300 c.c. were almost or entirely 
free from bacteria. The conclusion is that milk in the cow’s udder 
is free from bacteria of any kind. The high bacterial content 
of the first drawn milk seems to indicate that germs enter the 
opening of the teat and are able to work their way into the 
milk in the teat, where they multiply rapidly. These germs contami- 
nate the first drawn milk mainly, and when milking has progressed 
for some time the milk is obtained in a perfectly sterile condition 
from a normally healthy cow. For this reason, therefore, it follows 
that the first drawn milk should be discarded. From these facts it 
appears that the main infection of milk must take place after, and 
not before, milking unless the cow is afflicted with some disease. 
Therefore, efforts to produce clean milk must be directed to the 
prevention of bacterial contamination in the handling of milk 
after it leaves the cow. This places the matter on a tolerably simple 
basis, especially now that the hygienic methods suggested by 
sanitary science have been adopted so extensively amongst dairy 
workers. 

Without a healthy cow we cannot have clean milk. Therefore, 
let us examine the relation between the cleanliness of milk and 
bovine disease in general, and bovine tuberculosis in particular. 

Infection from the Cow. 

The udder of a cow can only be infected from within, that is to say, 
from the internal parts of the animal body. If these organs are not 
in their normal healthy state, the milk may not be normal or clean. 
Commonly, we associate bovine disease with bovine tuberculosis, 
for tliis is by far the most serious complaint attacking dairy cows. 
The final report of the Royal Commission appointed to enquire 
into the relations of human and bovine tuberculosis states that 
tuberculous milk is a danger to human life, especially in the case 
of infants. Tliis means that a human subject may fall a victim 
to the disease by drinking tuberculous milk. How, then, are we to 
safeguard the milk consumer from this dread scourge, seeing 
that, according to Professor McFadyean, of the Royal Veterinary 
College, 2 per cent, of the milk cows in this country have tuber- 
culosis in the udder, from which proportion we may expect milk 
containing the tubercle bacillus ? The effect of a control of the milk 
supply on infantile mortality from tuberculosis was reported in the 
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Lancet of May 25th last by Professor Sheridan Delepine, of the Man- 
chester University. In that populous centre endeavours have been 
made to prevent the supply of tuberculous milk to the town. The 
supply is regularly tested, and any farm that delivers tuberculous 
milk is visited by a veterinary inspector, who takes samples of the 
milk from the individual cows. These samples are tested, and the 
farmer is requested to isolate any animal found to produce tuber- 
culous milk. He is also advised to have such a cow slaughtered as 
soon as possible. 

From the statistics given by Professor Delepine, the conclusion 
may be drawn that the reduction in the amount of tuberculous milk 
supplied to Manchester has had a distinctly beneficial effect. Work- 
ing on these lines, therefore, there appears some advantage, both 
to the producer and the consumer, in the former contracting with 
a veterinary surgeon for the periodical visitation and inspection of 
the herd, and also in his providing for the certification that his cows 
are suitable for the production of milk for human consumption. 

A cow is said to be tuberculous when it responds to the tuberculin 
test. But, as a fact, tubercle bacilli are not usually found in milk 
unless the udder of the cow from which it was drawn is tuber- 
culous. Fortunately the tubercle bacteria do not multiply in milk, 
so that they do not increase when the milk is kept. 

Hygiene in the Cowshed. 

Given healthy cows, the chief source of infection is in the cow- 
sheds. This is, unhappily, a very fruitful source of infection. It is, 
however, one subject to immediate control by the milk producer, 
who may easily adopt the inestimable advantages of modern hygienic 
methods in his every-day practice. 

Undoubtedly dairy farmers of the present day are steadly improv- 
ing the conditions under which they produce milk, so that now 
there is far less impure and unwholesome milk than was formerly 
the case. When the conditions that exist now are compared with 
those which obtained some twelve or more years ago, when I first 
took up agricultural work in Hampshire, it will be seen that 
marked changes have been effected. Not only has there been 
considerable improvement in the breed and quality of dairy 
cows, but the way in which they are attended to and kept clean is 
vastly superior to the methods adopted in former years. There is 
very little that is irksome or laborious in keeping clean cows that are 
out to grass for the greater part of the year, nor is there much diffi- 
culty in this respect when the cow stalls are so arranged that the* 
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cows can put their heads over the food troughs when lying down. 
But in many instances the feeding troughs are so high that the 
cows can only rise with difficulty, and when they do get on their 
feet they soil the bed, so that in lying down again they become fouled 
with manure. This is the chief cause of soiled udders and dirty 
milk. 

Undoubtedly the milk of cows that are housed under dirty, insani- 
tary conditions is not clean, and would be condemned at once. It 
is infinitely preferable for the farmer to take steps to secure clean 
milk at the start rather than to endeavour to make unclean milk 
clean just before delivering it to the consumer. Although the 
expense attaching to the production of clean milk is not insuper- 
able, yet there is quite enough additional cost to warrant an 
increase in its present price. 

What is there in unclean milk ? Grotenfelt found many different 
kinds of impurities in unstrained milk fresh from the cow. By means 
of a microscopic examination, he has discovered numerous particles 
of manure, fodder, skin, hair, down from birds, wood shavings, 
leaves and soil, woollen and linen threads, cow hairs, parts of insects, 
and fungi or moulds. What a formidable list ! '' It is natural, 

says he, “ to suppose that a good many of the contaminating par- 
ticles mentioned above came into the milk through the litter used ; 
this may both indirectly and directly contribute to the infection of 
the milk.” lie also found fungi of many kinds present in the 
milk where the fodder and straw litter were mouldy owing to 
bad weather during harvest. Clean, dry straw is, of course, essen- 
tial for the bedding of dairy cows, but in the present day there is 
only a limited supply of straw on the farm, and much of that is 
used as food instead of litter. This, and the high feeding that is 
practised now-a-days, makes it much more difficult to keep the 
animals clean than in former years, when wheat straw was plentiful 
and the feeding not so intense, so that the cows produced a dry and 
only slightly offensive manure. 

Pure Atr Essential. 

If the air in a cowshed is not clean, the milk will not be clean. In 
fact, impure air is one of the foremost causes of impure milk. Hesse 
states that he found not less than 120 bacteria and moulds in a 
litre (quart) of air in a common cow stable, while the same quantity 
of air in a dusty school-room, from which the pupils were just hurry- 
ing out, contained only 80 micro-organisms. Bacteria, being 
closely connected with dust, are most numerous in air in which the 
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dust is set in motion, and consequently in a cow-shed when feeding 
and cleaning operations are in progress. The common practice of 
cleaning and feeding the cows immediately before milking is, 
therefore, a direct source of infection of milk. This work should be 
done after, instead of before, milking. 

Thorough ventilation of the cow-sheds is vitally important at all 
times, and although this may lower the temperature of the atmos- 
phere in cold weather, it has no ill effect on tihe cows, or on the milk 
yield. Tt has been proved that the health of the cows is better in 
freely ventilated byres than in badly ventilated ones, and the state- 
ment of Mr. Hendrick at the meeting of the British Association in 
1911, that the milk yield was as great in the freely ventilated byres 
as in the others, has been substantiated by numerous experiments. 


Some Points in Cow-shed Construction. 

The construction of the cow-shed is intimately related to hygienic 
milk production. Convenience of situation and good drainage are 
primary considerations. In some districts, especially low-lying ones, 
as in the Thames valley, the drainage question is a very difficult one. 
The Thames Conservators have very strict regulations with regard 
to the pollution of water by the drainings from the dairy farms that 
are situated near to the river banks, and as one can obtain very little 
fall for drainage work the difficulty is a very serious one. In 
ordinary situations the manure water can be given a good fall by 
means of an underground pipe, and it may then be easily removed 
to an adjoining "cesspool, or pumped out on to the nearest meadow or 
pasture. But a manure tank or even stagnant liquid of any kind 
in or near to a cowshed is anything but hygienic, and the in- 
sanitary and wasteful plan of having the dung-yard in the centre 
of a block of buildings should be religiously avoided. 

No hay-loft should be built over a cow-shed. The top of the 
plastered brick walls ought to be beam-filled to prevent the 
lodging of dust and dirt, and coloured cement, cement plaster, 
or colour wash should be used up to 6 feet above the ground 
level, only creosoted timber being employed for the woodwork 
about the building. Cement or concrete is the best possible 
material for the floor. Concrete is perfectly water-tight, most 
sanitary, and more easily cleaned than anything else. As regards 
the internal design, the most sanitary and economical plan is to 
stand the cows in a double row, tail to tail, with a wide passage 
between them, and with gutters at least 2 feet wide and 7 or 
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8 inches deep. There should be no covered drains or traps of any 
description inside the building. 

The planning of the cow-stalls is very important. A stall that is 
too long may directly be the cause of infection of the milk, for the 
hindquarters of the cow will be soiled by the manure when she 
lies down. On the other hand, if it is too short, the cow will lie 
down with her tail in the gutter, and this will spread infection far 
and wide at milking time. Concrete stall divisions and cement 
or glazed stoneware mangers raised only an inch or two, if at all, 
from the standing, also conduce to proper sanitation in^ the 
cowshed. As to the length of the cow-stalls, this should always be 
adjusted to suit the cows that it is designed to accommodate ; other- 
wise it will be a very difficult matter to keep the animals clean. 

On many well-kept dairy farms the air space in the cow sheds 
is, perhaps, less than it ought to be, but this has been remedied 
by a very free admission of air throughout the whole of the building. 
There are many old buildings that have thus been made quite 
serviceable for hygienic milk production. Speaking generally, the 
up-to-date dairy farm is as clean and sanitary as existing con- 
ditions will allow, and assertions to the contrary are mostly based 
on a few isolated examples, which are bound to exist at all times, 
in spite of education or legislation. 

Treatment op the Milk. 

I have visited several “ model ” dairy farms, where the cows 
are daily groomed and the men compelled to wear spotless 
garments and clean their hands and nails before milking, etc. 
But, on ordinary dairy farms, labour is already quite as costly 
as the farmer can bear, and it would only be advisable for him 
to adopt these extreme methods of clean milk production if he 
could be sure of getting an extreme price for his milk. The average 
farmer does not dream of grooming his cows, and the most he ever 
does is to wipe their udders with a damp cloth, which moistens the 
hairs and prevents dust and dirt falling into the milk pail during 
milking. But greater care than this is necessary. Wet milking 
is filthy, and the milk so produced is always dirtier than 'that 
obtained by dry milking and the stripping of the teats with the 
whole hand. No one who is affected with a contagious disease of 
any kind, or is placed in danger of any possible infection, must, 
on any account, be allowed to milk cows, or to handle the milk in any 
way whatsoever. 

Milk should be removed from the cow-shed directly it is drawn 
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and immediately be filtered or strained. Every milk producer 
should filter his milk, and if a cotton wool filter as well as a fine 
wire gauze strainer is used, it is surprising what a large proportion 
of the unavoidable dirt will be extracted from the milk. These 
cotton wool filters are indispensable in hygienic milk production, and 
there should be an adequate supply of them in every dairy. The 
milk must always be strained in the milk house and never in the 
cow-shed, and after filtration, the milk should be refrigerated. As 
regards the cooling of milk, it may be remarked that simple 
aeration has no beneficial effect on its keeping quality, but cooling 
will have this effect. 

Most of the bacteria affecting milk can be kept within low limits 
merely by keeping the milk below the temperature of the body, 
and with reasonable precaution the number may be so limited 
that they are rendered practically harmless. The bacterial content 
of clean milk can be quite easily kept below 10,000 per c.c. for 
at least twelve hours if the milk be cooled to 50 deg. F. as soon as 
it comes from the cow. 

As a high temperature is unfavourable to bacteria, some milk 
producers pasteurise their milk, that is, heat it to 150 deg. F. for 
about twenty minutes, or 160 deg. F. for ten minutes and then 
promptly cool it to 50 deg. This destroys most disease-producing 
organisms. Sterilisation is also practised as a means of keeping 
milk pure and fresh for a long time. It, however, produces chemical 
changes which profoundly modify the constituents of milk, and 
such milk very rapidly deteriorates when the sealed vessel is opened. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that fresh milk, if clean, is 
superior to that either pasteurised or sterilized, and to supply such 
milk should be the aim of every dairyman. 


V.— AN EXPERIMENTAL POULTRY FARM IN DENMARK. 

By Granville E. Lloyd Baker. 

The following account of some of the experiments carried out 
at Lundsgaard, the seat of Count Frederick Ahlefeldt-Laurvig, 
may be of interest. In the following figures I have kept to the 
Danish pound, which is 10 per cent, more than the English. 

The chicken experiments began on April 26, 1911, with 35 Buff 
Orpingtons and 35 Brown Leghorns. They were weighed when they 
were hatched, and every ten days after. 
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BROWN LEGHORNS. I BUFF ORPINGTONS. 


Month. 

Day. 

Total weight 
of 35 
Chickens. 

Average of 
each. 

Total weight. 

Average. 

April 

20 

lbs. 

2.780 

.079 

lbs. 

2.020 

.075 

May 

6 

5.113 

.146 

4.404 

.128 

,, 

IG 

10.296 

.294 

7.549 

.222 


20 

15.050 

.447 

11.889 

.350 

June 

0 

21.485 

.014 

18.084 

.532 

,, 

10 

25.881 

.784 

25.015 

.753 


20 

35.245 

1.101 

32.148 

.9^6 

July 

0 

45.540 

1.380 

41.279 

1.230 

10 

55.80 

1.69 

50.240 

1.48 

,, . , . . 

20 

00.54 

1.83 

56.45 

1.60 

August 

0 

08.01 

2.08 

04.87 

1.91 


10 

70.09 

2.31 

72.28 

2.13 


20 

80.20 f 

2.01 

82.54 

2.43 

September . . 

0 

90.05 1 

2.93 

93.79 

2.70 


16 

107.15 

3.25 

100.83 

3.14 


20 

123.00 

3.75 

124.00 

3.05 

October 

0 

131.70 

3.99 

139.84 

4.11 

99 « « • • 

10 

140.54 

4.20 

149.12 

4.39 

99 

20 

145.35 

4.40 

159.01 

4.97 


It will be seen that tlie Buff Orpingtons, though smaller when 
hatched, were heavier by 11 per cent, at six months old. 

An experiment for egg-producing was carried on in 1909-lOy 
witli the following results : — 

The experiment began on December 1, 1909, with three sets 
as follows : — HO Buff Orpingtons, 30 Brown Leghorns, and 30 
Wliite Nassaus, in order to ascertain which breed is the best for 
egg-laying on a restricted area. 

At a Year Old. 

Buff Orpingtons had laid on an average 123 eggs. 

Brown Leghorns „ ,, 111 ,, 

White Nassaus ,, ,, 103 ,, 

At Two Years Old. 

Buff Orpingtons had laid on an average 96 eggs. 

Brown Leghorns „ ,, 111 ,, 

White Nassaus ,, ,, 94 ,, 

The next was a fattening experiment. The Chickens months 
old 

When put in coops weighed . . 67'92 lbs. 

When the experiment was finished . . 78‘39 „ 
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A gain of about 14 per cent. 


A similar set kept at liberty 


Weighed at the start 

. 68-68 lbs. 

When the experiment was finished . 

. 78-39 „ 

A slightly smaller gain than the last. 


Another set fattened by a machine 


Weighed at the start 

. 67-61 lbs. 

When the experiment was finished . 

. 75-87 „ 


This shows the lowest result. 


With chickens 4| months old the following were the results : — 


In coops 


At liberty 


[ When the experiment began 
I they weighed . . 

I When it finished . . 
rWhen the experiment began 
I they weighed . . 

I When it finished . . 


j When the experiment began 
J^y machine they weighed . . 

I When it finished . . 


47*91 lbs. 
():3*83 „ 


46*85 „ 
03*33 „ 


47*03 „ 
5G*9() ,, 


The weights at the finish were taken after the birds had been 
kept without food for 24 hours. 

Other experiments in fattening have been carried out. 8ix of 
each breed selected and six of each cross that seemed likely to be 
useful were kept in separate pens, and similar food was weighed 
out each day for each lot. At the end of every week the fowls were 
weighed and compared. Some similar lots were isolated and fed 
witli different food, and their weights were compared from time to 
time, so as to show not only what were the fattening properties of 
each breed, but how far the use of more expensive food was 
justified by its results. The results of these experiments, which 
are still in their infancy, have not yet been published. 

The fertilising experiments at Luridsgaard, in 1910, showed 
that a hen could produce 11 or 12 fertilised eggs after the cock 
was taken away. The hen, after the cock had been away for so 
long that there could not possibly be any fertilised eggs, was put 
among the other hens with the cock, and the result was that the 
second egg she laid was fertilised. 

I have given these particulars showing the lines on which the 
experiments are being carried out, in the hope that it may encourage 
some large poultry-farmers in England to experiment in similar 
directions. 
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VI.— THE PROBLEM OF WEATHER PROPHECY. 

By S. Leonard Bastin. 

In spite of the wonderful advancements for which the opening 
years of the twentieth century will ever be famous, there are not a 
few problems, which, up to the present, have baffled the closest 
scrutiny of the investigators. Nature is reluctant to reveal the 
secrets which she has so jealously guarded throughout the ages, and 
it is only the most painstaking student who can hope to elucidate 
the least of her mysteries. Indeed, in many directions there seems 
little to be done save the patient collecting ‘of all available data, 
in the hope that such evidence may ultimately lead to the solution 
of the problems. This is to a large extent our present position 
in relation to weather prophecy. It is a fact that we know 
practically nothing as to the real cause of meteorological conditions. 
In a general sense we must regard the sun and the rotation of the 
globe as the prime causes which bring about the variations in 
our weather, but how it is that weather conditions are so dis- 
ordered we cannot even guess. The amount of heat received from 
the sun is the same in each year, and must have varied only in the 
smallest degree for ages ; in these circumstances it is not easy to see 
why the present state of affairs should exist. The earth movements 
are so regular that we base our whole standard of time on them ; there 
is nothing here which should interrupt the precision of meteorolo- 
gical conditions. It may be said that the weather of the world 
appears to have become involved in a hopeless muddle, and there 
seems to be small chance of any kind of order being established, so 
far as one can judge. The meteorologist cannot admit that Nature, 
as judged by the weather, is by any means perfect. Certain regions 
of the earth are deluged until all the land is under flood, whilst 
other parts are languishing for the showers which they rarely, 
obtain. However, whatever opinions one may hold with respect to 
the weather, we are in the unfortunate predicament of having to take 
what we get. The meteorological conditions are, practically speak- 
ing, out of our control, and the most that we can do is to 
endeavour to set up a system whereby we may discover some sort 
of order in the tangle with which we are confronted. 

The Value of Weather Forecasts. 

Were it possble to forecast the weather with reasonable ac- 
curacy for a long while ahead, such as three months, or a year, 
the gain to almost every class would be considerable. Crops 
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might be adjusted according to the nature of the season foretold. 
The movements of ships could be so controlled that the approach 
of severe gales would be anticipated, and arrangements made 
accordingly. Even ordinary business people, did they know 
the nature of coming weather, might often effect a saving in 
their outlay. The value of long distance forecasting would be 
especially great in a country like England, where there seems 
to be so little stability about the climate. Yet there is no 
regular method of weather prophecy for any time ahead, and 
it must be confessed that there has not been very much progress 
made in this particular direction. The question is hampered 
by reason of the comparatively short time over which official 
records are available. It is only during the last sixty years 
that the meteorological conditions in Great Britain have been 
noted down with anything like scientific accuracy, so as to give 
us a complete tale of the weather. There are, however, several 
points which have a very important bearing upon the subject 
under consideration, and it will be of interest to enumerate these, 
seeing that some of them seem to promise help to the student in 
search of a method of long distance weather forecasting. 

Weather Types Which Recur at Certain Times. 

A record of meteorology for a number of years shows that 
there is an undoubted tendency for certain types of weather to 
recur at regular intervals. All those whose business is in con- 
nection with the land will bear testimony to this fact. A few of the 
more prominent examples may be given by way of illustration. A 
weather note book which the writer has kept seemed to show that 
we very frequently experience a spell of cold weather, with, more 
often than not, a heavy fall of snow, during the first fortnight in 
February. In like manner the second week in May is, as a rule, of 
an unseasonable nature for the time of year, and it is about then 
that the disastrous frosts which do so much damage to the blossoming 
fruit trees will be likely to take place. However bad and unsettled 
a summer we may have, it is rarely that we do not get some days 
of fine weather with the first half of July. This was so in the dread- 
fully wet season of 1903, and, more recently still, in 1907, the best 
spell of weather was experienced about that time. It has also been 
noticed that the opening days of December are, as a general rule, 
mild and pleasant, whatever the rest of the month may be like. 
The observation has been made that these periods are mostly 
preceded, and very often followed, by storms of some severity. 
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But one cannot lay down any hard and fast rules in connection 
with these periods, and it is impossible to go farther than to say that 
there is a probability that certain conditions will be prevalent at the 
times mentioned, though such is the variability of British weather, 
a totally dissimilar type may be experienced. 

One Type of Weather often Followed by a Different Kind. 

A good deal of importance must be attached to the theory that, after 
a long spell of one kind of weather, another spell of a diverse type 
may be expected to occur. One point in this direction was noticed as 
long ago as in 1776 by Gilbert White. The old-world naturalist 
places on record the fact that a very wet autumn is almost always 
followed by a severe winter. He says “ that intense frosts seldom 
take place till the earth is perfectly glutted and chillefl with water, 
and hence dry autumns are seldom followed by rigorous winters.” 
He cites several seasons occurring during his lifetime which fully 
bear out the truth of the statement. In recent years, too, we have 
a number of examples which those with good memories will be able 
to call to mind. The bitter Christmas of 1890 was preceded by an 
unusually wet autumn — serious floods in the Thames Valley, and else- 
where, being ex])erienccd. Five years later an almost equally 
dripping autumn was experienced, and in due (*ourse (?ame the hard 
winter. The rigorous character of the weather in February and 
March, 1895, will not soon be forgotten by the people of these 
islands. The explanation given by Gilbert White, setting forth 
the chilling of the ground by saturation as the cause of the super- 
vening cold, is, no doubt, correct up^to a certain point. There is, 
however, another reason to which attention must be drawn. In 
meteorology it is often observed that an extreme in one direction is 
not infrequently followed by an extreme in another. Thus the 
rainy period in the autumn, during which the south-westerly current 
would prevail, is likely to be succeeded by a flow of air from the 
north-east — a state of affairs, which in winter, would be almost 
certain to mean severe conditions. In the opposite^ direction, one 
may gather some idea of the probable weather in the autumn if 
the prevailing type is of an easterly character. Then the winter, 
or at any rate the early part of it, will be likely to be mild and rainy. 
Again, a very dry spring with much east wind is rarely followed by 
a fine summer ; the latter season being rainy with much cloud. 
Students of folk lore will realise that from very early times man 
has been conscious of these balancing periods in the weather. Some 
of the oldest sayings and rhymes in almost all countries have, for 
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their subjects, the kinds of conditions which may be expected after 
a certain type. The saying is a familiar one to most people that if 
the cat sits in the sun at Christmas it will be likely to be by the 
fireside in March. Such a forecast has a good deal of truth in it, 
by reason of the fact stated that one extreme kind of weather is 
likely to be followed by a diverse type. 

The Influence of the Sun and Moon on the Weather. 

From quite distant times there have been endeavours to establisli 
a relation between the weather and the phases of the moon. Some 
years ago a table was brought out purporting to show that a certain 
type of conditions would prevail according to tlie time at which the 
diflEerent quarters occurred. Although it is likely that the lunar 
orb may have some influence other than its effect upon the tides, the 
actual workings of this theory of a definite connection between the 
moon and the weather have not been such as to bear out the first 
expectations. Of more immediate interest, however, are the inves- 
tigations which have been carried out to show that there may be a 
relation between the sunspot periods and the amount of rainfall. 
Whilst the evidence is of a very conflicting nature, it has been proved 
to some extent that the maximum of sunspot activity coincides 
with an increased precipitation of moisture. Thus we may take 
it that, at the beginning of a period of eleven to twelve years of solar 
activity, the rainfall of a district might be expected to increase up to 
the sixth year, and gradually decline towards the end of the time. 
Even in 1872 attention liad been directed to the fact that tropical 
cyclones seemed to be less frequent and likewise of decreased severity 
during the sunspot minima. There have also been many attempts 
to link up the visitation of severe winters with the solar phenomena, 
and some facts of value have been elicited, although no very definite 
lines can as yet be advanced. Indeed, it must be admitted that the 
whole subject of the effect wliich the differences on the face of the 
sun have upon the meteorology of the world is one in which there is 
room for an immense amount of research. That the matter is full 
of promise for the help which it may render in the problem of long 
distance forecasting there can be little doubt. 

The Tendency of Weather to Come in Periods. 

That we may trace a definite periodicity in the weather has been 
known for some time. There has also been found to be a tendency for 
the character of certain conditions to be preserved for definite 
periods. Some observations carried out at Brussels showed that 
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if it was wet and unsettled for ten days, the chances were immensely 
in favour of the eleventh day being wet too. To push the point 
further we may take it that, if one-hajf of the summer is wet and 
unsettled there is a greater chance that the latter part will be so 
as well than that it will be fair and dry. In the same way a frost 
which has been able to hold for a week will be more likely to con- 
tinue than to break up during the next week. Of course this is not 
saying that for every week which a certain type of weather holds 
the likelihood of its ever breaking up at all is lessened. The theory 
is simply that the longer the conditions are in existence the greater 
is the probability that they will not break up soon. The same 
argument may be applied to human life ; in that there is less chance 
of a baby one year old living another year than there is of a man of 
thirty doing so. 

The Gulf Stream and Long Distance Forecasting. 

Within recent years some very interesting investigations have 
been carried out by Dr. Bassett, of the Lancashire Sea Fisheries, 
in connection with the relations between the Gulf Stream and 
British weather. These promise to have a remarkable effect on 
long distance forecasting, and it will be of interest to record the facts 
which have been elicited. The origin and course of the Gulf Stream 
may be briefly outlined. Owing to wind pressure from equatorial 
regions the waters in the Gulf of Mexico are heaped up so that the 
level is actually in some places three or four feet higher than it is 
at other points along the American coast. Of course water will not 
remain piled up in tliis fashion, and the final outcome is that the 
stream which has poured into the Gulf of Mexico at one end finds its 
way out through the Straits of Florida, flowing like a vast river 
fifty or more miles in width, and at least a thousand feet in 
depth. The temperature of this water is very high at this point, 
and it may well be as much as 80 deg. F. Tliis huge ocean 
current is also extremely salt, far more so than the seas which 
wash the shores of the United Kingdom. After passing along 
the eastern coast-line of the United States, the Gulf Stream finally 
spreads across the Atlantic towards Europe. As the stream journeys 
eastwards it becomes much broader and also more shallow ; a 
great deal of its warmth is lost, but it, nevertheless, remains at a 
much higher temperature than the rest of the ocean. As the Gulf 
Stream nears Europe it is divided into two parts, one passing down 
by Spain and Africa, and the other travelling slowly along the 
western shores of the United Kingdom, finally losing itself in the 
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Arctic Circle. Whilst the effect of the current is mostly felt on the 
western seaboards of these islands, the Gulf Stream Drift, as it is 
called, has a marked general influence on the climatic conditions of 
the whole of the United Kingdom. The winter temperature of the 
Gulf Stream Drift is higher than that of the land, wliilst on the other 
hand it is lower during the summer. It is a natural outcome of these 
conditions that the winds coining from the Atlantic in winter tend 
to bring us mild weather, whilst in the summer the reverse will be 
the case. Now it has been realised for some time that the Gulf 
Stream Drift varied a good deal from one year to another in strength, 
but it has remained for Dr. Bassett to show the connection between 
these changes and British weather. The actual discovery was 
made in the following manner. 

The Accurate Forecasts Which Have Been Made. 

A very narrow tongue of the Gulf Stream Drift passes right up 
the middle of the Irish Sea. In the year 1906 it occurred to the 
Lancashire Sea Fisheries that it might be interesting to test the 
degree of saltness, and also the temperature of the waters centring 
round the Isle of Man. It was arranged to take samples of water 
at various fixed points and also to secure records of the temperature 
at these stations. In this way it was proposed to discover to what 
extent the Gulf Stream Drift influenced the waters of the Irish 
Sea, for we must remember that the waters of the current are both 
salter and warmer than those of the seas which surround our shores. 
One of the steamers belonging to the Association was despatched 
for the purpose; duly equipped with the necessary appliances 
for sampling sea water. For years it has been known that the 
Gulf Stream Drift varies to some extent with the seasons ; thus 
there is a normally increased flow in the spring of the year. It was 
not very long after the starting of these expeditions that the fact 
was established that in some years the Gulf Stream Drift is much 
stronger during some springs than others ; the intensely salt water 
of a high temperature is to be discerned farther north than is 
usually the case. The idea occurred to Dr. Bassett that the intensity 
or otherwise of the Gulf Stream flow might be connected with the 
kind of summer which we should experience. For four years Dr. 
Bassett has prepared a forecast of the type of weather which is 
likely to prevail in the summer ; this has been made up in February : 

1909. Gulf Stream Drift late and weak in arriving. The 
summer experienced was one of the worst on record. 

D 
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1910. Gulf Stream Drift again late and weak. If anything 
the succeeding summer was worse than that of 1909. 

1911. Gulf Stream Drift very strong and unusually early. 
The summer was the hottest and finest within living memory. 

1912. Gulf Stream Drift not strong and somewhat late. 
The summer experienced was very unsettled with some fine 
intervals but with a great deal of rain. 

In each of these four years the type of summer has been remark- 
ably similar to that which Dr. Bassett forecasted. In the same way 
it is believed that a connection can be traced between the flow of the 
Gulf Stream Drift and the kind of winters which we experience. 
Dr. Bassett has expressed his belief that the mild winter of 1910-11 
was due to the early and strong flow of the Gulf Stream Drift over 
that period. That this theory has great possibilities in it con- 
cerning the question of long distance forecasting there is little doubt. 
If every farmer in the land had known of the tropical summer of 
1911 in advance what modifications could he not have made in his 
crops ! 

Weather Forecasts for Short Periods 

It will have been realised that after all the problem of long dis- 
tance weather forecasting is a matter which is still unsolved to a con- 
siderable extent. The story is a very different one in the case of 
the weather forecast which undertakes to presage the conditions for 
a period of twenty-four or forty-eight hours. Remarkable success 
has crowned the efforts of our own Meteorological Office, all the 
more creditable when we remember the peculiar difficulties under 
which those in charge of the department labour. The position of 
the British Islands is, from a weather standpoint, unique, owing to 
the fact that the group is situated upon the verge of the Atlantic 
Ocean. As a general rule it may be said that the weather of the 
world moves from west to east, and it is thus not an easy matter to 
get a long warning of an approaching disturbance from the herring 
pond.” The arrival of a deep depression at Valentia (Ireland), as 
shown by a fall of the barometer, is telegraphed to London, but 
there is scarcely time to prepare the forecast ere the storm iS upon 
us. It has often been pointed out that, were it possible to establish 
floating stations in communication with the mainland at distances 
up to five hundred miles out in the Atlantic, the problem of weather 
forecasting in the United Kingdom would be rendered a much more 
simple affair. We should then receive ample warning of the 
approach of all cyclonic disturbances, and the foretelling of the 
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weather for two days or more ahead would not be at all out of the 
question. Thanks to the remarkable discoveries of Marconi and 
the rapid spread of wireless telegraphy such stations are not now 
so urgently needed. Arrangements have been made with the com- 
panies owning Atlantic liners to despatch wireless messages from 
their ships describing the weather at the time of the despatch, and 
naming the point from which the message was sent ofE. During the 
twelve months ending March, 1912, 4,922 wireless reports were 
received by the Meteorological Office. The real difficulty in con- 
nection with these messages lies in the fact that a large number 
of them are not received in time to be of direct service in the pre- 
paration of the forecast for the day. It should be explained that 
daily forecasts have to be prepared within two, to two and a half, hours 
of the time when the general observations are taken, so that 
wireless messages which can be employed must arrive prior to this 
preparation. If the majority of the warnings could be received with 
the regularity which characterises those despatched from the land 
stations the gain would be enormous. On certain occasions when 
the message has been received whilst the forecasts were in prepara- 
tion they have helped considerably. Two examples taken from the 
Weather Report prove the value of these wireless telegrams. 
On January 28th, 1911, a message which came along about noon 
showed that at 7 a.m. on that day there was a deep depression 
in existence at some distance to the west of Ireland. Storm warnings 
were at once despatched to the west coast, and during the following 
night very strong gales swept over that part of the country. On the 
evening of March 5th, two wireless messages were received just as 
the forecasts were being drawn up. As a result of these the pro- 
phecies were very much modified, and in consequence the forecasts 
proved to be accurate in all essential features. It would, indeed, be 
very desirable if it were only possible to secure a more speedy 
service of weather messages from ocean-going steamships, but as the 
telegrams are often transmitted from one vessel to another, it is 
difficult to see how the delays can be avoided. 

Weather Forecasting on the Continent and the United 

States. 

As showing the comparative ease with which other countries, 
more favourably situated than the United Kingdom, can prepare 
their weather charts the cases of France and Germany are interest- 
i^g. In both countries the centres receive constant telegrams 
from regions which lie to the westward apprising them of conditions 
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which are being experienced in those quarters. But it is in the 
United States of America that the matter of weather forecasting 
to the extent of several days has been most successfully carried out. 
The Central Weather Office is situated on the eastern side of the 
huge continent, and is in a position to issue warnings to the whole 
of the area under observation. So accurate is the daily forecast 
that agriculturists rely upon it to an extent which is quite unknown 
on this side of the water. In fact the great American continent 
is the most fully weather warned in the world. 

What the British Weather Office Has Done. 

It is legitimate to take a little pride in the remarkably successful 
weather forecasts which are issued by the British Meteorological 
Office. People are not infrequently heard to say that the daily 
weather forecast which they read in their newspaper is often more 
or less wide of the mark of actual experience. It must be borne 
in mind that these forecasts are intended to apply in a general 
sense and to comparatively large areas. All kinds of local elements, 
such as proximity to the sea, and configuration of the country, 
[to mention only two] will tend to modify the conditions. The 
curious local character of British weather is most marked and 
must always be taken into consideration. To give a single instance, 
the terrific hurricane at Guildford in August, 1906, was only felt over 
a very limited area. Standing upon a hill above the river valley it 
was possible to see a regular path of about a quarter of a mile in 
width along which the hurricane had swept. Here trees were 
rooted up and buildings wrecked in a manner which is luckily 
rare in this country. Hundreds of similar cases might be cited as 
illustrating the local character of the weather in our islands. 

For the purpose of weather forecasting the map of the British 
Islands has been divided up into eleven sections. Every day between 
7.15 a.m. and 9.30 a.m. messages are received from twenty-nine 
stations, chiefly on the coast in the United Kingdom, and in addition, 
from a number of observatories on the Continent. With this infor- 
mation a chart is prepared and forecasts issued for the twenty-four 
hours following the next noon. In the same way after receiving 
certain reports during the day, a forecast is issued to cover the time 
from the following midnight. In addition to these statements the 
office issues special warnings of approaching storms to any ports 
which are considered to be of sufficient size to warrant the proceeding. 
The receipt of such a notice is signified by the hoisting of the well- 
known cone by the harbour-master, or other official, during the day- 
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time, or the running up of lanterns at night. This latter practice 
has, however, fallen into disuse at many places, a fact which is to 
be deplored. 

An interesting portion of the work which falls to the lot of the 
Meteorological Office is the issuing of special afternoon forecasts, 
during the summer months, to agriculturists. In the majority of 
cases these notices are only required by individuals for a restricted 
time, such as during the hay-making season, or whilst harvesting 
is in progress. The number of applicants for these forecasts is 
steadily on the increase, and many farmers who do not yet avail 
themselves of this knowledge might do so with advantage. In 
some cases where required, a more extended forecast has been 
given and this service has been much appreciated seeing that it has 
often enough saved the recipient a considerable amount of money. 
Apart from the issue of forecasts for farmers the Meteorological 
Office is at all times willing to issue by telegraph suggestions as to 
the probable weather for any district. Many people are in the habit 
of availing themselves of this service. The cost is simply the fee 
required by the Post Office to cover the telegram. During the 
season 1910 (a more typical period than the settled summer of 
1911) the number of telegrams giving forecasts for agriculturists was 
no less than 2,500. Many of the recipients of these wrote in most 
glowing terms of the practical use which the forecast had been to 
them. It is unfortunate that a regular public service cannot be 
instituted whereby copies of telegraphic forecasts for farmers could 
be constantly exhibited at country post offices. 

The Success of the British Weather Office. 

It will be of interest to consider the real amount of success which 
attends upon the efforts of the officials at the Meteorological Office. 
As far as possible a very exact record of the weather conditions 
prevailing in the districts to which the forecasts have been sent is 
kept. Certain definite rules are designed in testing the result of the 
forecast as to whether it can be called a complete success, a partial 
success, or a failure. Those results which are classed as complete 
successes are so in the fullest sense of the word. The term 
partial success is used in those cases in which more than half the 
details (such as the direction and force of the wind, the temperature, 
the state of the sky, probability of rain, etc.), were borne out by sub- 
sequent happenings. A summary of all the districts supplied with 
forecasts in the year 1911 shows that of complete successes there were 
no less than 62 per cent. Of partial successes there were 32 per 
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cent., whilst the remainder were classed as failures. The majority 
of these were not entirely wrong in all particulars however. That 
this was not an exceptional year may be gathered from the fact 
that during the previous ten years the average of complete suc- 
cesses was 57.5 per cent., and of partial successes 32.9 per cent. 
This makes an average of complete or partial successes of more 
than 90 per cent., a wonderful record when we consider the difficulties 
which fece those who attempt to forecast British weather. In 
addition to the ordinary forecasts, it is often now possible to issue 
“a further outlook.” This was attempted on 173 occasions in the 
year 1911. In these cases 3 per cent, of the notifications were 
completely successful, 8 per cent, were only so to a partial extent, 
whilst 9 per cent, proved to be incorrect. 

Every time the report of the Meteorological Committee is pub- 
lished mention is made of the valuable services wliich are rendered 
to the cause of weather investigation by private correspondents. 
It is not so much realised as it should be that the authorities are 
always glad to receive information from any responsible person 
concerning conditions which have prevailed in the locality from 
which the record is despatched. It is impossible to know too 
much about the weather and one of the surest ways of 
elucidating some of . the problems presented is that more persons 
shall take up the serious study” of the subject. A carefully kept 
note book, in wliich everything of meteorological interest is written 
down accurately and with regularity, would form a most valuable 
contribution to the weather records. 

The Weather from the Farmer’s Point of View. 

We may take it that there are no indications of the weather being 
really more changeable in the spring than at any other time of the 
year. Such alterations as do occur at this season are of the greatest 
importance to agriculturists on account of the sensitiveness of 
young plants to sudden changes in temperature. As Director of the 
Meteorological Office, Dr. W. N. Shaw has collected some interesting 
facts relating to spring frosts, and these may be briefly summarised. 
Serious frosts may occur in the spring whenever the following 
weather conditions are to be observed. It is not an unconimon 
thing to experience a spell of very wintry weather in April. The 
wind is in a northerly quarter, and if the barometer falls there is 
every probability of heavy snow showers followed by frost of some 
severity. Again in the same fickle month, during a spell of rainy 
weather, when the wind is in the south or south-west, the glass falls 
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and the wind veers to the west or north-west. Often enough this 
change comes about in the late afternoon, and the sky clears, mean- 
while the temperature falls very rapidly. In such circumstances 
a frost is almost certain. Another type of weather during which 
frosts may be expected is that which often occurs for some weeks 
in March, April, or even May. Here the days are gloriously sunny 
and bright, and under the mcreasing power of the sun the air is 
warmed. Owing to the clear sky, however, the temperature falls 
quickly after sundown, and very sharp frosts will often ensue. At 
such times the difference between the highest temperature of the 
day and night will be very considerable. It is unnecessary to suggest 
that this process of warming and chilling is very harmful to all kinds 
of vegetation. It is pointed out that a very great deal will depend 
upon the situation of the ground, as to whether frosts will be experi- 
enced, especially during very calm weather. On the tops of the 
hills there is less likelihood of a frost than there is down in the 
valleys or hollows. This is largely due to the fact that the cool 
air gravitates to the bottoms, whilst the warmer currents move 
upwards to the higher levels. Thus it is quite possible that the 
uplands may escape any frost at all. On occasion, even where the 
variation in height is only a matter of a few feet, it may make all 
the difference. It is, of course, well known that the temperature 
on the grass,” as meteorologists say, may be a number of degrees 
lower than that which is recorded by the instrument in the screen 
four feet above. This shows that the layer of frosty air may be 
very shallow. Any kinds of hollows, even on the hillsides, are 
much more likely to be visited by frosts than the more open situa- 
tions ; depressions of all sorts offer suitable positions for the formation 
of pools of chilled air. Matters of this kind should always be borne 
in mind by the grower of crops, and if there was a more general 
study of such questions there can be little doubt that many of the 
disasters associated with spring frosts might be avoided. 

Protection against Expected Frosts. 

In this country at any rate very little progress seems to have been 
made in connection with the shielding of plants from the frosty air. 
Of course the simple covering up of a plant will prevent the specimen 
from losing heat, and at the same time keep away the cold atmos- 
phere. In the fruit plantations of California it is now the practice 
to saturate the ground in the orchards with water. The effect of 
this may be two-fold. Either the evaporation of the water promotes 
the formation of a mist over the land and in this way protects the 
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orchard, or else the comparative warmth of the water prevents the 
ground becoming so chilled as would otherwise be the case. On 
the other hand it is sometimes urged that this saturation of the 
ground might be harmful to very delicate plants, seeing that when 
their cells are full of moisture, vegetable growths are more suscep- 
tible to cold than when they are in a more dry condition. Another 
plan which many fruit growers declare is highly beneficial is the 
lighting of numerous very smoky fires in the orchards. The dense 
clouds will tend to prevent the loss of warmth from the ground, as 
well as helping to protect the delicate buds on the trees. There is 
little doubt that there is scope for a large amount of enquiry on the 
subject of the protection of crops from frost. Those -who are in a 
position to do so should certainly carry out experiments to find out 
the best way of preventing damage. It may be added that any 
information on the subject will be gratefully received by the Director 
of the Meteorological Office, London. 

Is THE British Climate Changing ? 

Nowadays one often hears the remark that the climate of this 
country is changing. A very hot summer, or a very cool one for 
that matter, will call forth a regular chorus of criticism on the way 
in which the weather has changed since we were young.” Such 
alterations, if they have taken place, will only have been of a slight 
description ; however, as proved by certain records these are of 
rather an interesting character. Glaisher, a most careful observer, 
declared thirty years ago that he firmly believed that an annual 
mean rise of temperature of two degrees had taken place in the 
United Kingom during the preceding hundred years. This was 
considered to be due to the many extensive drainage schemes which 
have been carried out in the British Islands. Water-logged land is, 
of course, cold land ; take away the moisture and the temperature 
of the soil will rise considerably. The state of the land, whether 
chilled or warm, is bound to re-act upon the atmosphere, thus 
affecting the temperature of the air to a greater or less extent. Of 
course our summers of recent years have varied so extraordinarily 
that it is impossible to arrive at any definite conclusion. It seems 
fairly certain, however, that as a result of milder conditions our 
winters are less severe than formerly ; moreover they are later in 
coming. The old-fashioned winter started before Christmas ; our 
winters rarely begin until well into the new year. Whether such a 
change is to be regarded as permanent it is not easy to say. In 
France a very interesting table has been compiled in connection 
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with the vintage by means of which the date of the gathering in of 
the crops is known as far back as the fifteenth century. In glancing 
over the mean dates for the difierent centuries a curious ebb and 
flow is to be detected. In one hundred years the date of the gathering 
of the crop is about five days earlier than in the previous century. 
Later on there is a recurrence to the earlier vintage. At the present 
time the date of the grape harvest at Aubonne is exactly the same 
as it was at the close of the sixteenth century. In America, the 
meteorologist Schott has collected all possible records regarding the 
rainfall and temperature of the various states, and he has come to 
the conclusion that by these he can show that the variations which 
occur over large areas evidence a remarkable uniformity. These 
weather changes take the form of waves, representing warmer or 
colder periods, and the regularity with which they occur one after 
the other, destroy any idea that there is a definite progression in any 
one way. On the whole it is correct to assume that, apart from 
certain changes which come about as the result of land drainage, 
there is little evidence in support of the theory that any substantial, 
and permanent alteration, is taking place in our climate. 

The Future op Weather Forecasting. 

It has been indicated that good work is being done by the Meteoro- 
logical Office in the way of sending forecasts to agriculturists. One 
can hardly believe that this is not capable of greater extension in the 
future. Certain difficulties stand in the way at the present time. 
One of these is that many farmers, even if they were supplied with 
forecasts, would hardly be able to understand them. The science 
of meteorology is so young that it has as yet scarcely been recog- 
nised in our schools, although during the last few years there have 
been some beginnings made in this direction. We are, however, still a 
long way from acknowledging that the weather is one of the most 
important branches of Nature Study. Another difficulty, which 
is a very real one, centres round the fact that the general forecast 
must of necessity cover a wide area and cannot take count of local 
conditions. In a measure this objection may be met if farmers 
could make themselves conversant with the application of the 
general terms to the district in which they live. There can be 
little doubt that an individual receiving the charts issued every 
day by the Meteorological Office, who considered these in their 
relation to local conditions, would be able to, issue very rehable 
forecasts for the district. If such a person was to be found in the 
different agricultural centres it would be a very good thing for ' 
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the farmers of the United Kingdom. Of course there is still 
a certain amount of prejudice to overcome. In many parts, 
especially in remote areas, your countryman cannot be made to 
believe that officials working in a London office can possibly tell 
him anything that he does not know about the weather in his 
district. Dr. W. N. Shaw has recently published a very interesting 
book* on forecasting weather, a volume which all those who are 
interested in the subject should not fail to read. By way of con- 
clusion one may reproduce his final words on the practical utility 
of weather forecasts. He says, '' It would be a matter of great 
interest to know the actual yield of farm produce each year esti- 
mated as a percentage of the maximum possible under the most 
favourable conditions of weather, and by how much a promising 
result is spoilt by bad weather. The destruction of lambs by heavy 
snowstorms, of fruit and potatoes by late frosts, the shortage of hay 
or roots for want of water, and the loss of crops by inclement harvest 
weather all put together would total up to a large percentage and a 
vast sum of money. To these must be added the loss or depreciation 
of live stock or perishable goods, in consequence of rough weather 
or delays in transit, or the overstocking of the market in bad keeping 
weather. With a lifelong experience of a heavy percentage of 
inevitable losses, it is little wonder that the farmer should take a 
philosophic view of the situation.* If he is going to lose something 
like 40 per cent, it hardly seems worth while to trouble about a 
margin of 1 or 2 per cent. But the difference might easily reach a 
figure that would convert a loss on the year into a profit, and what- 
ever is gained by improving our knowledge of the weather is so 
much to the good even though it be not the whole, so that there is 
certainly a golden opportunity for successful forecasts of weather.’^ 


VII.— TOWN LADS ON COLONIAL FARMS. 

By Thos, E, Sedgwick, 

In last year’s volume of this Journal some particulars were given 
of a practical experiment made by the Government of New Zealand, 
with a view to demonstrating the suitability or otherwise of town 
lads for work on Colonial farms. 

The result helps to dispel the impression that town lads will not 
settle down or prove adaptable, whilst the correlative sugges- 

♦ Forecasting Weather.” W. N. Shaw, F.R.S., So.D. Constable. 
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tion that they would be ill-treated, over-worked, badly fed or under- 
paid by colonial farmers has been similarly refuted by the letters 
of the lads themselves. 

As previously stated, on being approached, on behalf of a Com- 
mittee of Managers of Working Boys’ Clubs and others, interested 
in the emigration of surplus youthful labour from our manufacturing 
areas, the Government agreed to try fifty such lads, to adopt them 
as wards of the State, and to apprentice them to approved farmers 
under an agreement, the terms of which were given in the last issue 
of this Journal. 

The party consisted of fifty lads, drawn equally from London 
(principally the East End) and Liverpool, and from widely differing 
conditions of home environment and previous experience. The 
ages ranged from sixteen to twenty, and each was made fully aware of 
the conditions, hours, distance from their nearest neighbours, mono- 
tony of the life, and other drawbacks of the life from a town lad’s 
point of view. 

The Government of New Zealand apprenticed the lads at graduated 
rates of pay to good employers, the Sec^retary of Labour reserving 
the right to cancel the agreement, should it be found that any boy 
was not being properly treated. Under the agreement the wages 
were banked for three years, or until the boy came of age, with the 
exception of one shilling a week pocket-money. A large propor- 
tion of the success achieved is due to the New Zealand Labour 
Department’s enlightened conduct of the experiment, and the 
balance to the lads themselves. 

The report of the Secretary for Labour on the first year’s working 
of the experiment has now been received, and as it contains much 
valuable information for guidance in selecting future parties, with 
respect to which there have hitherto been no data available, it has 
appeared desirable to supplement the information contained in last 
year’s article with some particulars extracted from the Report. 

Percentage of Successes. 

Of the fifty sent out, thirty -three are reported to have made good 
progress, and to have given no trouble to the Labour Department 
in New Zealand. Some of these boys have also received very high 
testimonials from their employers, and still more tangible proofs 
of satisfaction, such as a horse, a bonus of £5 or more, and an increase 
on the rates of wages promised. 

Seven are included in the second schedule, as their conduct had 
not been entirely satisfactory at first, but it is expected they will ' 
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turn out all right eventually. Five of these were cases in which pairs 
of boys had been placed together on the same farm. One othex pair 
of boys placed on a sheep station did well. This indicates that, 
except on distant stations, the old adage still applies that a farmer 
who has two boys considers he has only one and a half, and one who 
has three finds that he has none at all. The practice of putting 
mates together has therefore been abandoned, but it is found to 
be a good arrangement to place them on farms a few miles apart. 

All the ten included in the third schedule as “ failures,” were 
over eighteen years of age. Of these, two had returned hoifie to 
Liverpool, three had been found difficult to manage, impertinent, 
etc., four had absconded from their situations (two apparently to 
Australia), and one had left his situation for another, but sub- 
sequently returned to the guardianship of the Department. 

In other words, forty-three of the original party are known to be 
still on the farms under the guardianship of the Labour Department, 
two have returned, and the other five are believed to be at work 
elsewhere in New Zealand or Australia. The figures will doubtless 
vary in another year. 

The proportion of Londoners and Liverpudlians in each schedule is 
practically equal. All the Londoners have repaid the amount of 
their fares as agreed, but three of the others absconded before 
completing their repayment. The boys have also each a consider- 
able amount of money to their credit, thirty-five having earned 
over £25 in the first year, and each will have an average of from £70 
to £100 in the bank at the end of three years. 

When it is remembered that 50 per cent, is considered a good 
average of successes in general emigration work, the result of 80 
per cent, or over is very satisfactory in a new development of 
Imperial Migration, which was formerly considered an impossible 
field of operations, and the conduct of which entitles it to be regarded 
as the strictest experiment ever made in this direction. It 
is also higher than the percentage of colonial-farm born boys who 
remain on the land. 

Lessons op the Experiment. 

From this Report, and from the letters of the boys, their employers, 
and their friends, many useful lessons can be drawn. The most 
outstanding point is that town lads make admirable farm workers. 
They are quick and active, receptive and hardworking. They have 
nothing to unlearn, but coming to their work with an open mind, 
can learn, settle down, and subsequently marry. 
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The following are among the additional points which Emigration 
Representaflves and others concerned would do well to lay to heart 
in selecting lads for Australia or New Zealand in future. 

(1 ) Younger boys settle better on dairy and mixed farms. Older 

lads often find the monotony of such work irksome. Excep- 
tions might be made to this rule in the case of those who can 
pay their own fares or who have registered their wish to sail at 
least six months prior to date of departure. (The Liverpudlians 
were invited to join the party only three or four weeks before 
the sailing of the vessel, and some may have made up their 
minds in haste and repented at leisure). 

(2) Only ten per cent, of boys over eighteen should be taken in 
future parties, and these should be placed on sheep stations. 
The age of success for Liverpudlians is lower than that of 
Londoners, and further experiments will be needed to test 
the boys from the smaller provincial towns, where the mere- 
tricious attractions of town life are not so persistent. 

(3) The Apprenticeship Acts of the Dominions should make it an 
indictable offence either for employers to seduce or knowingly 
employ an absconding apprentice, or for apprentices to 
abscond. For older lads the question of a shorter period of 
apprenticeship than three years might be considered desir- 
able. 

Employers are now at liberty to sue the lads (through their 
Guardian) for breach of contract, and to recover damages 
from the banked wages. One case of this kind would be an 
admirable deterrent or object lesson for future parties. 

On a future occasion the parents could be induced to 
authorise compensation or a fine being deducted from the 
banked wages in the case of a boy sbsconding or otherwise 
breaking the terms of his agreement. 

(4) Some of the employers were too kind at first. A Christmas 

box or bonus would prove a far greater incentive to work 
than too much kindness or an immediate large increase in 
wages. Some of the original masters did not quite under- 
stand the boys, who did splendidly on being removed else- 
where. 

(5) All those boys who had been under discipline in the Territorials^ 
as Post Office Messengers, or in Scouts’ and other Brigades; 
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and those who had been in shops and oflBlces did well. Boys 
who stoop or slouch are unlikely to prove Uccessful on 
colonial farms. 

(6) The New Zealand Government’s policy of Nominated Passage 
requires to be made definite, so that all satisfactory immi- 
grants on the land can be certain that they can get their 
friends and relations out to them at fixed rates (provided 
the latter are approved by the High Commissioner or his 
representative) on showing that they have permanent employ- 
ment to go to which cannot be filled with local labour, and 
that the nominator is able to support them should they fall 
sick or out of work. The privilege of nomination is a great 
incentive to perfection, but it is not so in the present indefinite 
position of each case being left to the consideration of the 
Immigration Department. 

Training farms conducted on colonial lines are a pressing need 
all over England to avoid the necessity of apprenticeship for older 
lads, to test applicants about whose likelihood to prove a success 
there might be some doubt, and to reconstitute those who have 
deteriorated by periods of starvation and hardship. 

Future of the Movement. 

The Committee of Managers of Boys’ Clubs and other social 
workers who have the experiment in hand, place considerable stress 
on the question of apprenticeship. Two or three true Imperialists 
(in deed, not in word only) are willing to advance the money for the 
fares and outfits of parties of lads as soon as the various Colonial 
Governments inaugurate a similar system of apprenticeship, which 
is in the interest of the boys and their employers alike. If this be 
conducted by the Labour or other interested Department of the 
State the lads are assured of fair wages, gradually increasing, being 
paid into the bank, constant employment, good treatment, and 
thorough instruction in all that they need to know to start on their 
own account in a few years’ time. The employers do not feel that 
by taking extra trouble in teaching a boy they are likely to lose his 
services in the immediate future. 

A similar experiment was tried by the Government of Ontario 
in July of 1912, but we think it best to defer criticism until the 
lads have been out there a year. It will be sufficient now to state 
that the Government there have already promised to place out 
and look after 500 similar lads if sent this year. 
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Three States in Australia now offer half rates of fares to suitable 
town lads proceeding to farms, but they have not instituted any 
system of apprenticeship. New South Wales offers suitable English 
town boys three months’ free training on a “ Dreadnought farm 
near Sydney, and the other two States of the Commonwealth are 
very favourable to the idea. South Australia is, in fact, contem- 
plating the passage of a Bill to enable her Government to take 
similar action in apprenticing lads. 

In Canada, the Governments are carefully considering the matter, 
but the difficulty of fares is a very real one. If a boy can be sent to 
Australia for £8, he and his friends will be disinclined to pay double 
that amount for him to reach the Western and proportionate rates for 
the other Provinces. Both the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
must now realize the effect of the competition for immigrants by 
the offering of assisted passages on the part of the Australian Govern- 
ments, and it seems as though it would only be a matter of time 
before Canada offers some assistance in fares with, if possible, a 
rmiform rate to all the Provinces of that vast country. 

Although the results of the experiment are highly satisfactory, 
they should be far surpassed in the future. Had the present inform- 
ation been available for selecting and placing the first party, 
especially as regards age the question of ‘‘ mates ” not being placed 
togeflier on the same farm, and the most suitable types of lad, 
there would probably have been only two names in the second 
schedule, wliile it is possible that the third list would have been 
abolished. It should, therefore, be easy to guarantee 95 per cent, 
or more of successes in the future parties to New Zealand and 
Australia. 

Town boys have come into their own at last. Their rural abilities 
have been proved. Their virtues, energy, and other excellent 
qualities, despite many disadvantages of environment, are now 
realised overseas. The experiment above referred to is another 
proof of the old adage that an ounce of fact is worth more than a 
ton of theory.” 

Selection of Lads. 

In order that lads may not be disappointed at the life after arrival 
overseas, the Committee above referred to have printed the following 
note, which cannot be said to err on the side of over attractiveness, 
on the back of each form of application : — 

All applicants must understand that ; — 

(1) Only farming work is available for lads proceeding to the Colonies, but 
farming offers by far the best prospects for the future of the lads. 
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(2) The work will be found hard, dull and monotonous, the hours loi^, «nd 

Sunday work unavoidable, and the lads will have to do house work 
when required. 

(3) The life is lonely, the neighbours are often miles apart, and there are no 

lights, streets, places of amusements sometimes within 100 miles. 

(4) The movement for migrating lads being in its infancy, those who apply 

and are selected must remember they have the good name of town 
lads to keep up and must make a success of the experiment. 

(6) The lads will have to repay all the money expended on their fares and 
outfits, and will have to accept low wages during the first year or so 
of their farm training. Where possible the wages (except Is. a week 
pocket money) will be banked for the lads apprenticed. The fares for 
lads vary in the different Colonies, but are between £7 10s. and £12. 

(6) Although the food and prospects are good, only willing hard workers 

succeed, but permanent jobs and good treatment will be guaranteed 
to all who are sent out. 

(7) The Committee does not guarantee to emigrate any particular applicant. 

(8) ^ads will only be assisted to those Colonies where the Governments 

undertake to have their interests safeguarded, and the date of their 
departure will be determined by the Official Representative of the 
Colonies in question. It will not, however, be for a few months, as 
negotiations are still proceeding, and, even after they are completed, 
berths on steamers are booked a good way ahead. Meanwhile lads 
should save all they can towards the cost of fares and outfits in case 
they are selected to go. 

(9) Lads who stoop or slouch, or have to wear glasses cannot be placed on 

farms overseas, and those who are under 5ft. 2in. should not apply. 
Cigarette smoking is a disqualification, but pipe smoking is allowed. 
Those who are unemj)loyed should apply to their Local Distress 
Committees, by whom parents’ guarantees are accepted. Assistance 
in guarantees can be given in special cases. 

(10) The outfit should include at least two suits, one jersey, two pairs of 

boots, one pair of slippers, two sets of woollen undergarments, four 
shirts, soft felt hat and cap, braces, soft collars, ties, handkerchiefs,, 
and hair, tooth, clothes and boot brushes. For New Zealand and 
Australia, a canvas overcoat (rainproof), two blankets, two towels, 
and two pairs of dungaree trousers are also needed, and in Canada 
a warm overcoat and two sets of overalls (trousers) are required. 

Note. — The clothing should be fully big, as lads grow rapidly on 
the voyage and overseas. A wooden box, iron clamped, is better 
than either a tin box or a kit bag. The cost of a full outfit for 
lads who have nothing suitable is about £4 10s. 

(11) The advaptages and drawbacks of all the Colonies are about equal. 

Canada has the coldest winter but is nearest to England, and has vast 
areas of free land. Lads can take up land there five years after they 
arrive, and five years later can have their farms in good order if they 
work hard. South Africa does not require any unskilled labour at 
present. Australia is the next nearest country. Land is fairly^ 
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cheap there, but the climate is hot. New Zealand is the furthest 
away, the land is the most expensive, but her climate is the most 
perfect. 

(12) The names of successful and (if any) unsatisfactory lads will be 
published. 


The Lessons for England. 

There are many things we could learn from our oversea sister 
nations, especially the '' Britain of the South,” but none Would be 
more useful than this systematic placing out of town lads on farms 
under proper safeguards and official supervision. The experiment 
has also shown both how the Dominions can supply their labour 
needs without depopulating our rural areas, and how we, too, may 
supply some of our labour requirements from the excellent but 
surplus young labour in the towns. The British Labour Exchanges 
wodd serve as centres for apprenticeship in the rural districts. 

The Boys’ Country Work Society, of 7, John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C., has done much to bring the town lads and the rural 
areas of England into closer union, and it only needs a local corres- 
pondent in each village to make the work a national one. 


VIIL— THE SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION AT BATH. 

The Society’s 1912 exhibition at Bath was opened on Wednesday, 
May 22, and closed on Whit-Monday, May 27. 

A plan showing the situation and arrangement of the yard faces 
this page. 


The Inauguration. 

A combination of circumstances rendered the 1912 Show more 
than ordinarily notable, for it was not only held in the Society’s 
birthplace, but also, for the first time, within the enlarged area of the 
City, whilst, by a kindly and graceful act, the citizens of Bath 
selected as their Chief Magistrate for the year the permanent official 
representative of the Society. These circumstances imparted an 
imusual element of interest to the Show inauguration proceedings, 
which took place on Wednesday, May 22nd. 
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The Society’s Council, having by formal resolution, invited the 
Mayor (Alderman T. F. Plowman, J.P.), to inaugurate the Show, 
his Worship, accompanied by the Lord Mayor of Bristol (Mr. F. Wills), 
was present in full state, attended by the Town Clerk, the Aldermen 
and Councillors, the two Parliamentary representatives of the City, 
the Corporation officials, and the members of the Local Executive 
Committee. 

His Worship was met at the entrance to the Show Yard by the 
President (the Marquis of Bath), and the Society’s Council and 
Stewards. 

The President, having formally greeted his Worship, made 
some humorous references to the absence of the Secretary, who, for 
the first time, ho said, had vanished into thin air. His lordship 
proceeding, said that the city had been closely linked by bonds 
of affection with the Society, and they were always glad to find 
themselves witliin its precincts. He need not say that they looked 
forward this year to a repetition of their previous experiences in 
Bath, and to a most successful show. It had been said that agri- 
culture was not enterprising enough, but in that showyard they 
would find all the developments which human ingenuity could 
contrive. And he ventured to hope that in the course of the exhibi- 
tion it would be liis privilege to take the Mayor round the various 
departments of the yard in order to afford any needed explanation 
to his Worship. Everything he found would, he trusted, interest 
him. It was his duty and his privilege now to welcome the Mayor 
officially to their exhibition and to ask him to open it. He would 
also add on that occasion a most cordial welcome to the Jjord Mayor 
of Bristol, who had been so kind as to grace that ceremony with his 
presence. He would not detain them by entering into any details 
regarding the exhibition ; he had no doubt his Worship would have 
an opportunity to see for himself, but he would, in concluding, 
congratulate the Mayor most heartily upon the position which he 
occupied, a position which they all knew was only held by those who 
had won the esteem, the regard, and the confidence of their fellow 
citizens. He then called upon the Senior Yard Steward (Mr. C. L. F. 
Edwards), who had kindly undertaken to represent the Secretary. 

Mr. Edwards having read the resolution passed by the Council 
directing the secretary to request the Mayor of Bath to inaugurate 
the exhibition, added : ‘‘I have only to report further that the 
Secretary received a letter from the Mayor cordially accepting the 
invitation.” 

The Mayor, in response, addressing the President and others 
present, said ; — As I look round I begin to mistrust my own identity. 
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The surroundings seem familiar, but these habiliments (referring to 
the Mayoral robes) are not what I have been accustomed to wear 
in a Show Yard, and it is borne in upon me, too, that I am facing the 
wrong way. I look across to the Secretary for directions (I know 
he is usually in attendance on these occasions) but I see him 
not. And then I remember that, when the Bath and West Council 
directed the Secretary to request the Mayor of Bath to inaugurate 
this show, the Secretary at once asked for leave of absence during 
the ceremony, and that this was cheerfully granted. I may explain 
for the information of those who may be unacquainted with all the 
circumstances that the request was not due to any lack of cordiality 
between the two officials in (piestion but solely to physical 
hindrances. 

But, though tlie Secretary may be absent, tlie Mayor is present, 
and I can assure you, my lord, that speaking for the citizens of Bath, 
it is a great pleasure to us to have the show of the old society taking 
place once more within our boundaries, and, speaking for my 
(Corporation, we appreciate the honour the Society’s Council 
has done us in asking the Mayor to inaugurate the show. I may say 
that this is by no means my first visit to one of your shows, in fact, 
to l)e absolutely accurate, this is the 30th Bath and West Show 
at wliich I liave been present. I cannot think of this without feeling 
deeply thankful to a merciful Providence for vouchsafing to me the 
health and strength that have rendered this possible. 

1 learn on good authority, namely, your Secretary, that this 
is the largest show ever held in Bath. Tliis is a good sign, for 
it indicates that, the Society, like the city, is still growing, and 
that old age does not mean lack of vitality or decaying strength. 
Beyond this, I find the Society’s area of oj)erations has been 
enlarged by the addition of new features since the show was last 
lield here. The fresh developments are worthy of the Society’s 
old traditions. The introduction of nature study shows an appre- 
ciation of educational requirements, wliile the forestry section is 
evidence of a sense of the growing importance of making the most 
of our woods and forests. The addition of classes for dairy herds 
is a useful incentive to agriculturists to devote care and skill to the 
whole herd and not merely to individual animals. Then, for the first 
time, recognition is given to that wonderful embodiment of intelli- 
gence and docility, the sheep dog. I need not dilate upon the other 
standing features of your present exhibition or upon the many other 
useful directions, apart from the show, in which your energies are 
displayed. 

We, as a city, have also adopted a policy of expansion, seeking 
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“ fresh fields and pastures new,” and this has resulted since the last 
show in a considerable addition to our municipal boundaries. In 
November last we added 20,000 more souls to our population, and 
so the honour falls to me to-day to welcome the Society as the first 
Mayor of ‘‘ Greater Bath.” This brings me to a point which I feel, in 
view of the kindly references already made to it, I cannot entirely 
overlook. The citizens of Bath are proud of the fact that the 
Society was born in their midst and has lived happily with them for 
nearly a century and a half. As the city has grown in i^ize and 
importance so has the Society. In the words of an old song popular 
in the days of my youth — we’ve lived and loved together through 
many changing years.” Now the city desired to do something to 
emphasize this, something that years hence might be quoted as 
evidence of the happiness of this relationship, which for nearly 150 
years has existed between the two bodies, and so they went so far 
as to place the Mayoral chain round the neck of the Society’s Secre- 
tary. The citizens were willing to put up with all the shortcomings 
of the latter for the sake of the sentiment which tliis combination 
of offices conveyed. So far as I can ascertain this is a combination 
unique in the annals of a city, unique in the annals of agriculture. 
It may be taken, I think, as indicative of real affection and illustrates 
a quotation which, when I was young and susceptible, I thought 
was the most beautiful definition of love I had ever heard. It ran : 
“ Two minds with but one single thought, two hearts that beat 
as one.” To-day the one dominating thought in the mind of the 
city and of the Society alike finds expression in the desire of each 
for the other’s welfare, and the hearts of both are beating in sym- 
pathetic unison, as we metaphorically grasp hands on Odd Down. 
To complete the analogy, I can safely say that the mind of the Mayor 
is attuned to that of the Secretary and the heart of the Secretary 
beats in response to that of the Mayor. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my sense of the honour you, 
my Lord Mayor of Bristol, have done the City, the Society, and 
myself in coming here to-day. We cordially appreciate it for more 
reasons than one. In the first place you represent a sister community, 
and there are bonds of attachment between us which onq is always 
glad to see strengthened, and you, my lord, by visiting us "to-day, 
have done much in that direction. Beyond that you are as an agri- 
culturist acquainted with all that a showyard represents, and so 
upon this ground also we appreciate your presence. 

And now, as the Secretary is expected back every moment, his 
leave of absence being about to expire, I have the honour to announce 
that this exhibition is duly inaugurated. 
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Having thanked the Mayor on behalf of the Society for the 
honour he had done them, the President said he had in his hand two 
little volumes (handsomely bound catalogues) of wliich his Worship 
might possibly have seen the like before. Possibly he might have 
had something to do with their preparation. Such volumes they 
were accustomed to present to the Chief Magistrate of the City and 
the Mayoress, and he did son on this occasion with the greatest of 
pleasure. In addition he would like to express the Society’s 
deep gratitude to the Mayor’s fellow townsmen for the recep- 
tion they had once again given the Society. They were no strangers 
to the cordiality which Bath always extended to them, and 
he could assure the citizens they appreciated to a very grateful 
extent the hospitality and the generous kindness they had shown 
them whilst the preparations for the show were being made. He 
alluded especially to the Local Committee, but, of course, he also 
included the whole city. The President then handed the volumes to 
the Mayor and Mayoress. 

Mr. Egbert Lewis, in the absence of the Chairman (Alderman 
Silcock) of the Executive Committee, who was away from Bath on 
account of his health, thanked the Marquis of Bath for his kind 
remarks with regard to the work done by the Local Committee in 
making preparations for the Society’s visit. He thought they 
would all agree with him they had on that occasion found a most 
excellent site for the show, and all they wanted was fine weather 
with a good attendance to complete its success. 

Once more addressing the Mayor, the President said he had no 
doubt his Worship’s experience in life had taught him that when 
the guiding hand* was absent they were apt to run wild. On that 
occasion he must plead guilty to having done so. It occurred to 
some of them recently that they could not allow that exceptional 
occasion to pass without expressing their feelings in regard to the 
fact that the Secretary of that Society was occupying the dignified 
position of Mayor of the City of Bath. They knew full well the 
esteem and regard in which he was universally held by his fellow 
townsmen. They knew, too, that he had attained to the Chief 
Magistracy with the cordial approval of the whole body of citizens, 
who had desired to make this acknowledgment of his merits. Perhaps 
they would allow him to say that, great as might be their regard 
for their Mayor, it could not exceed the affection with which his 
old friends of the Bath and West Society had always regarded their 
Secretary. His Worship had alluded to the fact ,that he believed, 
according to ordinary calculations, he had occupied that position 
for a full generation. They had had during that time the inestimable 
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advantage, might he say of a faithful servant of the Society, and 
of a true and cheerful friend of all the individual members of it. 
What he was doing now, and he hoped and believed it was unexpected 
by his Worship, had, he was glad to be able to tell him, the cordial 
and enthusiastic approval of every member of the Council who waa 
present on that occasion. It was true that proceedings must be, 
from his point of view, somewhat informal, but he was glad to think 
that they were absolutely at one in desiring to give Mr. Plowman 
some tribute of that occasion — some present which they trusted 
would be —not a reminder, for that was unnecessary — something 
for him to look upon as a visible sign of the universal affection in 
which he was held by the Society. They also trusted that Mrs. 
Plowman, who they were so glad to see present, would value it, 
for he assured the Mayor and Mayoress that the gift came from their 
hearts. 

The President then handed to the Mayor a handsome solid silver 
salver. 

The Mayor said he had becm indeed taken aback. The secret had 
been so well kept that he had not tlie slightest idea such an honour 
was intended for him. They had generally confided in their 
Secrcitary and told him everything, but that day he found himself for 
the first time with the trying experience of something being done 
without his being previously made aware of it. He could not thank 
them adequately because he coulcf not tell them all he felt. But he 
sincerely trusted they would believe that he was feeling not only v6ry 
grateful for that memento, and all that it conveyed, but also for 
thirty years’ happy memories in connection with the Bath and West 
Society, for those years had been the happiest of his life. That 
handsome gift was something he would treasure as long as he lived, 
and he was sure his children would treasure it after him. Whether 
as Mayor or as Secretary, there was nothing he was ever more afraid 
of than the introduction at a meeting of a subject not on the agenda 
paper, but it would be difficult for him, even if he had the power, to 
rule anyone out of order on that occasion. He thanked them from 
the bottom of his heart for that addition to the great kindness they 
had always shown him. They might be quite sure that so long as 
he enjoyed their confidence and had health and strength, it would 
be his duty and pleasure to work for the benefit of the old Society 
which he loved so much. 

Cheers for the Mayor and Mayoress, the President, and for the 
Lord Mayor of Bristol concluded the ceremony. 
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Entries. 


The following is a comparative statement of the entries in the 
Stock and Produce Classes in 1891, 1900, and 1912.: — 


Horses : — 



Bath. 

1891. 

Bath. 

190(L 

Bath. 

1912. 

Agricultural 
Hunters, Hacks, 

Ponies,'' 

Harness, 

52 

62 

47 

Jumpers, &c. 


.. 

121 

173 

172 

224 

321 

368 

Cati'LB : — 






Devons . . 



53 

32 

35 

South Devons . . 



0 

0 

20 

Shorthorns 



64 

89 

74 

Herefords 



37 

46 

53 

Sussex . . 



:i5 

22 

23 

Jersey . . 




226 

148 

101 

Guernsey 


. . 

69 

72 

53 

Aberdeen- Angus 



0 

0 

40 

Kerry and Dexter 



0 

33 

41 

Dairy 


* *i 

I 0 

53 

46 

Red Polled 



0 

484 

1 

22 

516 

0 

486 

Sheep 


1 

234 

141 i 

234 

PlC5S 


. . . • 

127 

135 

135 

Poultry 


.. 

429 

349 

595 

Farm Produce ; — 






Cheese . . 



121 

130 

79 

Cream Cheese, Butler and Cream 

123 

138 

101 

Cider 


• * • • 

13 

96 

i 53 

Wool . . 

• • 


8 

265 

0 

364 

! ^ 

1 — 233 




1 1,712 

1,729 

1 2,0“d 


A list of the awards, names of the Judges, etc., will be found on 
pages i to Ixxxvii of the Appendix to this volume. 


Prizes. 

The money prizes in 1912 were contributed as follows : — 


£ e. d. 


Bath and West and Southern Counties Society 


2,778 

15 

0 

Bath Local Committee 

, , 

100 

0 

0 

Somerset County Agricultural Association . . 

, , 

100 

0 

0 

Somerset Agricultural Instruction Committee 

.. . 

44 

0 

0 

Coalowners of Somerset (per E. M. Hepple, Esq.) 

, . 

6 

0 

0 

Residents in the Counties of Somerset, Wilts 

and 




Gloucester . . 


60 

0 

0 

Shire Horse Society (or Medal) 

, , 

15 

0 

0 

Hackney Horse Society (or Medal) 

. . 

5 

0 

0 

Lord Tredegar 


12 

0 

0 

Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society 

, , 

10 

0 

0 

South Devon Hard Book Society . . 


17 

0 

0 

Shorthorn Society 


20 

0 

0 
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Dairy Shorthorn (Coates’s Herd Book) Association . 
Hereford Herd Book Society 
English Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association 
English J erscy Cattle Society (or Medal) . . 

Royal Jersey Agricultural Society . . 

English Guernsey Cattle Society . . 

English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society 
Cotswold Sheep Breeders’ Society . . 

Devon Longwoolled Sheep Breeders’ Society 

Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders* Association 

Southdown Sheep Society 

Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders' Association 

Oxford Down Sheep Breeders* Association 

Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association . . 

Dorset Down Sheep Breeders’ Association 
Exmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association . . 

British Berkshire Society 
Liirge Black Pig Society 


£10 0 0 
20 0 0 
10 0 0 
29 0 0 
10 10 0 
28 0 0 
15 0 0 
11 0 0 
10 0 0 
17 0 0 
17 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
15 0 0 
17 0 0 

17 0 0 
6 0 0 
12 0 0 


£3,431 6 0 


Gold, silver and Bronze medals were also given by the Society, 
and medals or plate by the Shire Horse Society, the Hunters Im- 
Improvement Society, the Hackney Horse Society, the Polo and 
Riding Pony Society, the Sussex Herd Book Society, the Aber- 
deen Angus Cattle Society, the English Aberdeen Angus Cattle 
Association, the Enghsh Jersey Cattle Society, B. de Bertodano, Esq., 
the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society, the Southdown Sheep 
Society, the National Pig Breeders’ Association, Messrs. Chas. and 
Thos. Harris & Co. (Ltd.), the Somerset Agricultural Instruction 
Committee, and the Poultry Club. 

Implements. 

The following is a comparative statement of the number of feet 
run of shedding provided for Implements, Machinery, etc., and 
of the number of square feet of open space occupied by exhibits 
unsuitable for Shedding : — 



Bath, 

Bath, 

Baih, 

* 1 

1801. 

1000. 

1912. 

Machinery in Motion . . . . feet run 

Agricultural and General \ 

1,106 

1,022 

1,484 

Implements and Vehicles / . . „ 

Seeds, CJattle Foods, Artificial \ 

5,662 

3,676 

3,780 

Manures, &c. . . . . j . . „ 

913 

1,068 

1,240 

Open space for Farm and Hor- \ 

7,681 

6,766 

6,604 

ticultural Buildings, &c. . . / . .square feet 

12,726 

19,476 

32,468 


20,306 

26,241 1 

38,962 
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Miscellaneous Departments. 

Nature Study and Forestry exhibitions (particulars of which are 
given on pages 80 to 84) were again noteworthy features of the 
Show, and excited much interest. 

Near the Forestry Gallery demonstrations of Tree Pruning and 
Grafting were given each morning by Mr. J. Ettle, F.R.H.S. 

A fully equipped Worldng Dairy, in which the Butter-making 
Competitions were held, formed as usual, a prominent feature of the 
show. Here various dairy implements and appliances, including 
power and hand separators, were shown at work, and the best 
methods of making butter and clotted cream were practically 
demonstrated. 

There were also Bee-keeping Demonstrations, and Shoeing and 
Milking Competitions, the following being a comparative statement 
of the entries : — 






Bath, 

Bath, 




1891. 

1900. 

1912. 

Butter-Making 

. 

• • 

145 

136 

182 

Shoeing 

. 


50 

106 

62 

Milking 

. 

•• 

0 

24 

14 




195 

266 

258 


Musical performances were given daily by the Band of the Cold- 
stream Guards, under the conductorsbip of Lieut. J. Mackenzie 
Kogan, M V.G, Mus. Doc. 

The usual Sunday service, at which there was a large attendance 
of herdsmen and others engaged in the yard, was held in the Working 
Dairy. The sermon was preached by the Archdeacon of Bath, and 
the service was conducted by the Society’s Chaptain (Rev. A. T. 
BoscawenJ, who was assisted by the Rev. C. E. Doudney, Vicar of 
St. Luke’s, in which parish the Show Yard was situated, and whose 
organist and choir rendered efficient help in the musical portion of 
the service. Lord Wynford, one of the Society’s Stewards of 
Horses, followed in the footsteps of his late father, who held a 
similar stewardship, by reading the lessons. 

Reference must again be made to the kindly thought of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, who, having space in the Show 
Yard placed at their disposal by the Stewards, provided a reading 
and writing tent for the special use of those engaged in looking after 
the stock, etc., in the yard. The Association gave little enter- 
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tainments and addresses here in the evening, and these and the other 
advantages provided were thoroughly appreciated by those for 
whom they were intended. 

Attendance. 


The first of the following tabular statement refers to the number 
of persons who paid for admission to the Show Yard, and the second 
to the admission receipts. 


Admissions. 

Kociieater j 
1910. I 

Cardiff, 

1911. 

Bath, 

1912. 

At Is. Ot/. (Season Tickets) 

217 

151 

129 

„ 2s. etd. . . 

5.273 1 

15,285 

12,572 

,« .. .. .. .. .. 

I7.8ir) ! 

38.413 

37,374 

Children, &c. 

2.(592 j 

2,942 

4,703 


25,997 

56.801 1 

_ 54, 778 


Receipts. 

; JlochcHicr 
1 1910. 


Cardiff, 

1911. 


Bath, 

1912. 


■' £ “ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Show Yard 

.. 1,(598 11 

1 

0 

3,9(55 

4 

0 

3,601 3 

6 

Horse Ring Stand 

1 

..202 1 

3 

417 

4 

0 

333 19 

0 

Working Dairy . . ’ 

2 4 

!) 

8 

10 

6 

4 17 

9 


1,902 17 

0 

4,390 

19 

0 

3,940 0 

3 


IX.— THE MILK-TEST CLASSES AT THE BATH 
EXHIBITION, 1912. 

By Dr. J. A. Voelcker, M.A., F.I.C., ConsuUi}i(j Chemist to the Society. 

In 1912, 16 cows, or two in excess of those which competed at 
Cardiff in 1911, came into competition for the prizes awarded in 
Classes 112 and 113. 

In Class 112, for cows under 900 lbs. live weight, there were eight 
competitors, all being Jerseys. 

In Class 113 — for cows over 900 lbs. live weight, there were also 
eight competing cows, two of these being Shorthorns, two Lincoln 
Eed Shorthorns, three Jerseys, and one Cross-bred. 

The cows were all milked clean on the evening of Thursday, 
May 23rd, after which they were weighed and divided into their 
proper classes. 

The milk of Friday, May 24th, both morning and evening, was 
taken for the purpose of the test, the conditions as regards quality 
demanded being the same as in previous years. 

Analyses of the different samples showed that all the eight cows 
in Class 112 (light-weight) qualified, but in Class 113 (heavy-weight) 
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there were four disqualifications on account of deficiency of quality 
of milk. These were Nos. 383, 556, 557 and 558. Two of these 
cases are somewhat peculiar or unusual. In the first case it was 
the disqualification of a Jersey cow because of the morning milk 
falling below the 3 per cent, standard of fat. In the second case, 
that of No. 558, a Lincoln Red Shorthorn, the unusual circumstance 
was met with that the eventing milk was lower in fat than that of the 
morning. I took particular care to enquire whether there was 
anything to possibly account for the Jersey cow having shown such 
an unusual result, and, as the result of my enquiries, I ascertained 
that the cow was one of a very nervous nature, and was apt to “ hold 
her milk up.” There is little doubt that the unusual surroundings 
of the Showyard had upset this cow, and the holding up ” of her 
milk would tend to keep back the strippings,” which — ^as is 
well-known — are the richest in fat. To this fact must accordingly 
be attributed the resulting disqualification. It will be noticed that 
in the evening’s milk a much higher fat percentage was shown. 

But for these two disqualifications, the cows concerned would have 
obtained respectively first and second places, their milk yield being 
considerably in excess of that of any of the other cows. 

In Class 112 the Jst Prize was gained by Mr. J. Brutton’s Jersey, 
“ Irish Lass,” and the second place by Mr. J. H. Smith- Barry’s 

Post Obit,” the same owner’s “ Mignonette ” securing the third 
award. “ Irish Lass ” had previously obtained the second prize in 
its class in a similar competition at the R.A.S.E. Show at Liverpool 
in 1910, and at the same Society’s Show in 1911 at Norwich had 
obtained a H.C.” 

“ Post Obit,'” while competing without success at the Bath and 
West Show at Cardiff in 1911, secured, later on, at the R.A.S.E. 
Show at Norwich in the same year, the 1st Prize, beating Irish 
Lass ” who now, however, turned the tables upon her by giving a 
higher yield. 

In Class ! 13, the 1st Prize went to Mr. G. W. Stark’s '' Dewspot,” 
this cow, by the aid of lactation points, beating Mr. J. Evens’ 
Lincoln Red '' Rosemary,” the third place being assigned to Earl 
Cadogan’s Jersey cow “ Ghezireh,” which had obtained the H.C. 
both at Liverpool in 1910 and at Norwich in 1911. 

The yield of the prize-winners, as already observed, was very 
considerably below that of Lord Rothschild’s Jersey cow, “ Twylish 
11th,” which, but for the small deficiency of fat, would have easily 
gained the first award> 

Full particulars of the tests, analyses, etc., are given in the accom- 
panying table. 
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Milk-Test Classes. 


1 





Quantity of Milk. 

1 

s 

■ J® 

Owner and Cow. 

Breed. 

Age. 

No. of 
Days 
in 

Milk. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Total. 


CLASS 112. 

Cows under 900 lbs. live weight. 


Years 


lbs. oz. 

lbs. oz. 

lbs. oz. 

376 

Mr. J. Brutton’s “ Irish Lass” . . 

Jersey 

n 

77 

28 12 

22 8 

61 4 

372 

Mr. J. H. Smith-Barry’s “ Post Obit” . . 

»» 

12 

92 

27 8 

21 2 

48 10 

371 

Mr. J. H. Smith-Barry*s “ Mignonette ” . . 

9f 


333 

17 2 

13 6 

30 8 

374 

Mr. J. Brutton’s “Commodore’s Golden 
Lily” 

t* 

7 

72 

20 6 

16 0 

36 6 

562 

Mrs. Evelyn’s “ Sweet Daisy” . . 


*i 

113 

20 4 

11 8 

31 12 

376 

Earl Cadogan’s “ Cherry Queen 3rd ” . . 

*> 

6 

91 

17 12 

14 8 

32 4 

387 

Dame Smyth’s ” Lissette 2nd” . . 


6 

103 

17 12 

12 10 

30 6 

663 

Mrs. Evelyn's “Bullfinch" 

»» 

5 

161 

12 0 

8 10 

20 10 


CLASS 113. 








Cows 900 lbs. live weight or over. 







666 

Mr. G. W. Stark’s “ Dewspot ” . . 

Cro.98 

8 

143 

23 8 

17 14 

41 6 

661 

Mr. J. Evens’ “ Rosemary ” 

Lincoln Red 

8 

17 

26 14 

23 0 

49 14 

377 

Earl Ciidogan’s “ Ghezireh” 

Jersey 

7 

85 

23 6 

16 8 

39 14 

386 

Mr. J. H. Smith-Barry’s ” Heywood 
Bluebell” 


6 

116 

18 14 

13 8 

32 6 

383 

Lord Rothschild’s “ Twylish 11th” 

It 

H 

84 

39 2 

23 0 

62 2 

668 

Mr. J. Evens’ “ Burton Hollyhock” . . 

Lincoln Red 

0 

86 

29 2 

23 8 

62 10 

667 

Mr. J. Batstone’s “ Cowslip ” 

Shorthorn 

6 

36 

19 10 

17 14 

37 8 

666 

Mr. J, Batstone s “ Beauty ” . . 

» 

6 

49 

17 2 

14 8 

31 10 
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Milk-Test Classes. 


Quftlity of MUk. 


No. of 
Points 
for Lac- 
tation. 

Total 
No. of 
Points. 


Morning. 

Evening. 

No. of 
Points 
for 

Awards. 

Fftt. 

SoUdB. 

Fat. 

SolldB. 

Milk. 



percent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 





3.70 

12.83 

5.90 

15.21 

61.26 

3.70 

64.96 

First Prize. 

4.00 

13.22 

4.10 

12.89 

48.62 

6.20 

63.82 

Second Prize. 

3.60 

12.68 

5.00 

14.03 

30.60 

12.00 

42.60 

Third Prize. 

3.66 

12.96 

5.50 

14.88 

36.37 

3.20 

39.57 

Reserve. 

4.90 

14.31 

6.80 

16.43 

31.75 

7.30 

39.06 


4.36 

13.94 

6.10 

15.68 

32.25 

5.10 

37.36 


6.00 

14.74 

4.60 

13.94 

30.37 

6.30 

36.67 


6.70 

16.28 

5.00 

14.23 

20.62 

12.00 

32.62 


3.60^ 

12.79 

4.00 

13.17 

41.37 

10.30 

j 

61.67 

First Prize. 

3.00 

12.12 

3.65 

_ 12.63 

49.87 

nil 

49.87 

Second Prize. 

3.86 

12.87 

6.70 

14.76 

32.87 

4.50 

44.37 

Third Prize. 

&00 

14.12 

4.30 

13.20 

32.37 

7.60 

39.97 

Reserve. 

2’76 

12.15 

4.80 

14.12 

62.12 

4.40 

66.62 

Deficient in quality. 

3.30 

12.40 

2.85 

11.67 

62.62 

4.60 

67.12 

Deficient in quality. 

1.46 

10.79 

2.76 

12.16 

37.60 

nil 

37.60 

Deficient in quality. 

2.40 

11.41 

3.00 

11.64 

31.62 

9.0 

32.62 

Deficient in quality. 




X.— THE BUTTEE-TEST CLASSES AT THE BATH 
EXHIBITION. 

By Ernest Mathews. 

Fourteen cows 'out of an entry of seventeen competed for the 
English Jersey Cattle Society’s Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals. 

The animals were stripped on Thursday, May 23rd, at 6 p.m., 
the" milk of the next twenty-four hours being taken. Separation 
took place after each milking on Friday, and Churning was 
carried out on Saturday, May 25th, the awards being published 
by 11 o’clock. The prizes were awarded as follows: — 

of 

DnvH in Huttcr. 

Milk. Iba. oza. Polnf.a. 

Gold Modal Mr. Bratton’s Irish Lass . . . . . . 77 . . 2 lOi- 45'fl5 

Silver „ Mr. Smith-Barry’a .. .. 02 . . 2 4^ 41 ’70 

Bronze,, Lord Eothschild’s TtoyZwA llfA .. .. 84 . . 2 ol 41'«5 

The average of the animals tested is as follows:— 


No. of 

Days in 

Milk. 

Butter. 

llatio. 


Cows, 

Milk. 

lbs. OZ.S. 

lbs. ozs. 

lbs. 

Poinfs. 

14 

117 

30 3? 

1 IBl'l 

19-37 

36*47 


Five cows were entered for the prizes offered by the English 
Guernsey Cattle Society. The cows having been stri])ped on the 
evening of the 23rd, the first milking took place at 7 a.m. and the 
second at 5 p.m. on the 24th. The milk was separated after each 
milking, and churning took place on the 25th. 

The prizes were awarded as follows : — 

1st prize — Ttchen Polly, 8118 ; owner, Sir Joseph H.B. D. Tichborne, 
Bart., with 44.25 points. 

2nd prize — Hayes Golden (Cherry 3rd, 0,900 ; owner, Sir Everard A. 
Hambro, K.O.V.O., with 33.75 points. 

3rd prize — Deanie 16th, 8906; owner, J. Pierpont Morgan, with 31.50 
points. 

The arrangements made by the Bath and West Society were 
good, and my thanks are due to Mr. Clark, the steward of 
Butter Tests, and to others who assisted in the Trials. 
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XI.— THE SOCIETY’S 1912 EXHIBITION OF CIDER. 

By E. W. Farwellf Steward. 

The entries of cider at the Bath Exhibition in 1912 numbered 
53, as against 67 at Cardiff in 1911 and 37 at Rochester in 1910, the 
classification being the same in each case, with the exception that 
at Cardiff there were three additional classes for prizes offered by the 
Monmouthshire Agricultural Education Committee which accounted 
for eight out of the 67 entries. 

Samples from each exhibit were submitted to Mr. F. J. Lloyd, 
F.C.S., for analysis, and -five entries were disqualified in the dry 
classes for exceeding the maximum specific gravity of 1*015. If all 
exhibitors were careful to test the specific gravity by a standardised 
hydrometer there would be no fear of their entries being disqualified 
by being entered in a wrong class. 

Mr. J. Ettle, F.R.H.S., of 37, Stanley Grove, Weston-super-Mare, 
was the Judge appointed by the Society, and he fulfilled his duties on 
the first day of the Show. 

The exhibits in the dry classes afforded proof that it is possible to 
make a good dry cider, and the decision to fix the maximum specific 
gravity in these classes at 1*015 was evidently a wise one and is 
justified by results. The need for such classes is exemplified by 
Messrs. Davies & Shingley’s entry in the old class, the specific gravity 
of which was 1*009. Although of excellent quality it was heavily 
handicapped in having to compete with the sweeter and richer ciders 
in the same class. 

In the open classes there was notliing of very remarkable merit, 
the outstanding features being a predominance of tannin flavour 
and, considering the .amount of residual sugar, high alcoholic 
strength. 

The class for old cider contained some of the best cider in the 
Show, the exhibit of Mr. H. J. Davis calling for special mention. 

Taking the exhibition generally, it was evident that the 1911 
season’s vintage, contrary to expectation, after the hot summer 
and the apparently good conditions under which the fruit ripened, 
though distinguished by its strength, was not of outstanding merit. 
This lack of distinction may have been caused either by the over- 
maturity of the fruit, by the comparatively high temperature during 
the greater part of the cider-making season, or by the irregular rate 
of fermentation ; and it will be interesting to see whether any im- 
provement takes place in the 1911 vintage on further maturity. 
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XII.— THE SOCIETY’S NATUEE STUDY EXHIBITION 

AT BATH. 

By E, W. Farwell, Assistant Steward, 

This exhibition contained much interesting work which had 
necessitated very careful preparation and the expenditure of con- 
siderable time and effort. Some of the exhibits — such, for instance, 
as woodwork with special reference to gardening or farm imple- 
ments, and arithmetical examples correlated with gardening — could 
not, however, be classified as strictly "" Nature Study.” 

In preparing an exhibit, it is well to bear in mind that Nature 
Study involves something more than merely collecting objects, 
painting or drawing from nature, diaries of things noted, or notes or 
essays taken after an object lesson in class. The admirable notes on 
the subject contained in the ‘‘ Suggestions to Teachers ” issued by 
the Board of Education should be carefully studied in order that 
the work may be placed and kept upon right lines. 

True Nature Study involves : — 

(1) Original observation of natural objects ; 

(2) Description, including drawings and continuous records, 

of growth and change ; 

(3) Experiments on the heuristic method (i.c., in the nature of 

enquiry) ; 

(4) Perception of cause and effect ; 

(5) Classification and arrangement. 

The exhibit of the Bath Education Authority was submitted as a 
whole, individual schools being indicated by reference letters only. 
As this was a local exhibit, more interest would have been attached 
to it if the names of the schools had been given and the exhibits from 
each school grouped together. 

Particularly good examples of the application of the principles 
mentioned above were found in School M. One pupil had followed 
the changes in a twig of Beech, had sketched successive stages of 
the growth and development of the bud, etc., and had written an 
interesting description of these changes. Other pupils had prepared 
Note Books of their own observations of plant gro^h. 

School J showed some good collections of butterflies, eggs, shells, 
etc., with drawings of the same, but the work had not been followed 
through to a completion. 

School Q showed an interesting model, drawings, photographs, 
and notes, under the heading The Work of a River.” 
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Another school exhibited a good collection of minerals and 
fossils, collected during school excursions. 

To the exhibits from the Somerset County Elementary Schools 
the same points of commendation and criticism apply. One of the 
best examples of systematic work (which, however, should rightly be 
classified as Practical Geography) was a coloured, raised model of 
a district, constructed at South Petherton School from observations 
made by the scholars and corrected with the aid of an ordnance 
map. Attached to the exhibit were various examples of the rocks, 
soil, plants, etc., found at spots marked on the relief map. 

The Wiltshire Education Committee confined its exhibit mainly 
to illustrations of the work of school gardening, the specimens from 
Tisbury and Atworth, for example, indicating rural education rather 
than Nature Study. The exhibits from Hendon and Lydiard 
Tregoze, on the other hand, though small, were sufficient to show 
that they were working on the right lines. 

Some very good work of a higher quality was shown by the 
Secondary Schools of Somerset. The true methods of Nature Study 
had been well grasped, particularly in the case of Shepton Mallet 
Grammar School, and Sexey’s School, Blackfqrd. 

In another case occurred an example of plodding, painstaking 
effort, ill-directed and of little, if any, educational value. The 
pupils had laboriously counted the number of plants of different 
kinds in selected areas in various parts of a field, and had recorded 
the results as diagrams. No effort had been made to connect cause 
and effect, or to establish the reasons for the particular enquiry. 

Speaking generally, it is evident that the work of Nature Study 
is rapidly extendingdn the schools, and that it evokes great interest. 
The first step — observation — is fairly well established so far as to 
secure the '' open eye,” and the subsequent stages will, no doubt, 
gradually follow. 

In the group open to Field Clubs and private individuals was an 
admirable exliibit, submitted by Mr. F. de la Mare Norris, of Bath, 
including a simple apparatus used in the preservation of insects, 
together with actual specimens of preserved larvse, the various 
parts of which were carefully described and named. 
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XIII.— THE SOCIETY’S FORESTRY EXHIBITION. 

Btj Godf rey Lipscomb, Steward. 

It is satisfactory to be able to report that the Society’s Forestry 
Exhibition at Bath was generally considered to be the best yet held 
in connection with the Society. The excellent collections sent for 
exhibition were a proof of the very considerable trouble that various 
landowners and their agents and foresters had taken in order to help 
forward what is unquestionably a very useful educational movement, 
whilst there was no lack of interest on the part of the public in 
both the exhibits and the demonstrations of fruit and tree pruning. 
The thanks of the Society are due to Mr. Ettle, of the National Fruit 
and Cider Institute, Long Ashton, for the excellent way in wliich he 
carried out these demonstrations. 

In the Forestry Exhibition, the Duke of Wellington was again 
awarded the gold medal in Class 1, his usual good exhibit winning 
in a strong class. Seeds, seedlings, wood sections, pruning specimens, 
specimens showing the effect of good and bad planting on the roots 
of young plants of larch and ash, and many excellent photographs 
were comprised in this exhibit. 

Dame E. F. Smyth won the silver medal with a very carefully 
prepared and interesting exhibit of seeds, seedlings, pruning speci- 
mens, photographs, a collection of grubs, a drawing of a creosoting 
tank, and specimens of Japanese larch, planted December, 1906, and 
killed by drought in 1911. 

Lord Stanhope took the bronze medal with a very good exhibit, 
comprising excellent photographs, seeds, specimens of wood in 
section, foliage, specimens of pruning and of damage to growing 
timber by various insects and larvae — a good, well set-up exhibit, 
which must have entailed much care in preparation. 

Miss Talbot had a small exhibit in the same class, comprising, 
among other things, a plan showing the method employed in planting 
up a large area of mountain land, and the steps taken to reduce 
the chances of damage by fire as much as possible ; particulars of 
the cost were also given. 

In other classes, boards, though still leaving a good deal to be 
desired, showed a marked improvement upon those of last year. 
Lord Carnarvon, as usual, sent excellent boards, and took the silver 
medal in all three classes for conifers. The Scotch specimen, which 
was very good and free from knots, was cut from a tree 80 years 
old, grown on strong loam, at an altitude of 400 feet. 

Sir Thomas Acland also sent some very good boards, and his 
exhibit from Holnicote took the bronze medal. 
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Lord Carnarvon’s larch boards were cut from a tree 80 years old, 
grown on sandy loam at a height of 350 feet. " 

Miss Talbot was awarded the bronze medal for larch boards. 

The spruce boards from Lord Carnarvon’s estate were good and 
clean ; they were 98 years old, and were grown at a height of 350 
feet on light sandy loam. 

For hard woods Sir Thomas Acland obtained the first prize with 
some nice boards from Holnh^ote. He also sent several excellent 
boards from his Killerton estate, which, however, owing to some 
misunderstanding, were not quite the required size. Among them 
were some good oak boards cut from a tree J 25 years old. 

In the class for gates Lord Carnarvon took the first prize with 
a good gate, made of larch with oak head, Sir Thomas Acland 
winning the second j)rize with an oak gate from Holnicote. Dame 
Smyth was highly commended with a gate frojii Long Ashton. A 
feature of this gate was a cdieap and simple device for strengthening 
it by means of a piece of angle iron fixed underneath the centre 
of the top bar, where the gate is usually weak. It was a good gate 
class. 

Some fencing made from pit wire and larch posts was also shown by 
Dame Smyth, the wire running through the posts. This is a very 
strong and durable fence, costing a siiilling a yard, and one very 
difficult to either damage or remove, It is therefore a suitable 
fence to place in a district where posts and rails or paled fencing 
would be likely to disappear very rapidly. 

Sir Thomas Acland also had some interesting boards of various and 
uncommon woods in the non-competitive class. 

The Marquis of Bath sent, among other exhibits, three excep- 
tionally fine boards, remarkably large and clean, which, although 
not for competition, were awarded a silver medal. It is worth 
while giving details of these boards, as they attracted a good deal 
of attention. The elm boards were lift, long, with an average 
width of 4ft. Tin. They were cut from a liedgerow-grown tree, con- 
taining about 120 cubic feet of timber, and were grown on heavy clay 
soil at an altitude of 300 feet. The white poplar was a beautiful 
board, lift, long, with an average width of 3ft. It was (Uit from 
a tree that was supposed to have been planted about 1690, which 
measured 70ft. by 30in., quarter girth over bark. It was grown on 
cold, wet clay soil at an altitude of 450 feet. The silver fir was a 
board lift, long, with an average width of 4ft. 3in., cut from a tree 
about 120 years old, containing about 180 cubic feet of timber, and 
grown on green sand soil, at an altitude of 600 feet. 

The Society was indebted to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
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for an excellent exhibit, comprising photographs, some very good 
drawings of fungi and a collection of well set-up specimens of woods, 
seeds, etc., the whole, as usual, being under the charge of Mr. 
Dallimbre. 

The National Fruit and Cider Institute had a very good all-round 
exhibit of photographs, together with specimens illustrating cider 
disorders, grafting, showing the graft in section, insect and other 
attacks on plants, and varieties of gooseberries and currants. 

Miss Talbot showed a plan of a creosoting plant and beech, birch, 
and poplar posts, that, after treatment, had been seven years in the 
ground without showing symptoms of decay. 

The best thanks of the Society are again due to Mr. George Marshall 
for kindly acting as judge of this section. 


XIV.— REPORT UPON THE DAIRY HERDS COMPETIITON. 
By R. Stratton, J udge. 

The Society was indebted to the liberality of a number of land- 
owners and farmers in the Counties of Somerset, Wilts and Glou- 
cester, who kindly contributed sufficient funds to allow of the 
offering of prizes for Dairy Herds in connection with the Society’s 
Bath Meeting. 

The prizes were apportioned as follows : — 

Class 212, — Herd of over 40 Dairy Cows, the property of a bona- 
fide Tenant Farmer farming land in the County of Somer- 
set, Wilts, or Gloucester. 1st Prize, £20; 2nd Prize, 
£10 ; .*lrd Prize, £5. 

Class 213. — Herd of not less than 20 and not exceeding 40 Dairy 
Cows, ditto. 1st Prize, £15 ; 2nd Prize, £7 ; 3rd Prize, 
£3. 

The Conditions of Entry were as follows : — 

1. — Each Exhibitor must be a bona-fide Tenant Farmer (viz., one 

who resides permanently on his farm, working it himself 
and deriving therefrom his principal and ostensible means 
of subsistence) farming land in the County of Somerset, 
^ Wilts or Gloucester, and must produce for competition the 
whole of the horned stock on his farm or farms. 

2. —No Exhibitor shall make more than one entry, and all entries 

must reach the Secretary not later than Saturday, April 
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27th, 19] 2, accompanied by the necessary entry fee. The 
third prize in each class will be withheld if there are less 
than 10 entries in the Class and the Council of the 
Society reserve the right to refuse any entry or to with- 
hold any prize or prizes should they deem fit. 

3. — The cows will be judged on the farms between May 6th and 

the date of the Show at Bath, and will not be exhibited in 
the Show Yard. Cattle entered for competition must, as 
far as is practicable, be brought to, or near, one homestead 
to be judged. 

4. — All Exhibitors and their Exhibits will be subject to the general 

rules and regulations of the Society as printed in the Prize 
Schedule, and the decision of the Council as to the inter- 
pretation of these conditions, the awards of prizes, or in 
all matters of dispute, shall be binding and final. 

Before commenting upon the various herds in the Competition, I 
must allude to the Conditions as above stated. The prizes were 
offered for the best ‘'Herds of Dairy Cows,” but the Conditions of 
Entry said that the exhibitor “ must produce for competition the 
whole of his horned stock on his farm or farms.” This appeared to 
me to involve such a contradiction in terms that (after consultation 
with the Secretary) I determined to act upon the wording set 
forth above and award the prizes for the best “ Herds of Dairy 
Cows.” This decision I am afraid may have caused disappoint- 
ment to some exhibitors who prided themselves on their young 
stock, and are making special efforts to improve them, but as some 
very naturally produced all their steers for my inspection it will 
be seen how impossible it would have been to carry out the Con- 
ditions as stated in the Prize Sheet. After very full consideration, 
I determined to base my awards on the following scale of points, 
which, to the best of my judgment, was as sound a foundation as 
I could discover to work upon : — » 

POINTS. 

1. — For general dairy properties, viz., milk 

yield, shape of udder, etc., highest. . 100 

2. — Uniformity of type and general breed 

character, class, etc., highest , . 75 

3. — Market value, highest . . . . 50 

There were fifteen competitors in the two classes, viz., eight in 
Class 212, and seven in Class 213, and although a larger entry 
might have been anticipated, the deficiency in numbers was made 
up in the excellency of the exhibits, for several of the herds inspected 
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were of very high merit indeed. With one exception, that of Mr, 
White, of Zeals, all the herds were of the non-pedigree Dairy Short- 
horn type, with, in some instances, a few c^oss-breds ; and for general 
purposes (combined dairying and beef producing), a better class 
of animal cannot, I believe, be found. In most of the herds I 
inspected, first-class Shorthorn bulls of good milking strains are in 
service, and anyone wanting to establish Shorthorn Dairy herds 
could not do better than secure selected heifer calves from some of 
the best of the cows from those herds. 

In view of the excellence of the competition, I suggested to the 
Society's Stewards that they should not act upon Condition No. 
2, which empowered the withholding of the third prize in each 
class if there were less than ten entries in the class, and this 
suggestion was accepted. 

The following was my re])ort u])on the herds included in the com- 
petition, together with the awards : — 

Class 212 (Eight Entries). 

1st Prize, Mr. W. R. Withers. Lower Court Farm, Long 
Ashton, Brjstol.- -This herd consists of 88 cows and heifers, all 
roans, and with one or two exceptions, all young. They are a very 
level matching lot, in nice condition, showing very high milking 
capacity (of which ample evidence was afforded me), whilst their 
breeding character was all that could be desired from a Shorthorn 
Dairyman’s point of view, and their market value was second to 
none, and up to the highest standard of points. Good pure bred 
bulls are in use, and the general management of the herd was 
evidently excellent. I had no hesitation in awarding Mr. Withers 
the first prize. 

2nd Prize, Mr. C. Wookey, Barford Park Farm, Downton, 
Salisbury. — A very good herd of 80 grand cows, all roans, of good 
scale and affording ample evidence of first-class milking properties, 
though neither with regard to this nor the first-named herd are 
records ” kept, beyond the general weekly returns of milk sold. 
An excellent pedigree Shorthorn bull is used here. This herd was 
a good second in the competition. 

3rd Prize, Mr. W. J. K. Waters, Manor Farm, Bishopstone, 
Salisbury. — A very useful herd, of each individual of which records 
of milk yield are kept, and the average of yield is a high one. 
There are a few cross Herefords in this herd, which (though not 
improving the general character of the herd from a breeding point 
of view) are among the largest milk producers. Some promising 
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young stock were relied upon, but had to be ruled out because, 
as already explained, I felt that I had to award the prizes to the 
best “ Herds of Dairy Cattle that being the main consideration. 

Very Highly Commended. — ^Mr. M. S. Waters, Swallowcliffe, 
Salisbury. — This herd consists of 140 cows and heifers, 100 of 
which are of very high merit. Milking properties are the speciality 
of this herd, Mr. Waters keeping a careful individual record of 
produce, to which system he attaches great importance, as it enables 
him to eliminate any poor milkers that are not paying what they 
ought to do. He considers that he reaps considerable pecuniary 
advantage from the adoption of this system. Certain it is that he 
has a lot of very good milkers indeed, and though his cows may 
not be quite so imposing to look at, or of as high market value, as 
those belonging to some of his competitors, he has 80 cows that I 
would as soon breed a dairy herd from as from any that I saw 
in my inspection. Good pedigree bulls are used here, and should 
produce cattle of the best type for grazing or milking. 

Highly Commended. — Mr. F. Greader, of Horton, Devizes, showed 
me a very good, useful herd of 80 cows, of good Shorthorn-Dairy type, 
well worthy of high commendation. Mr. Greader has a lot of nice 
young cattle, which he ex})ectetl would have been taken into the 
reckoning, coming on for the dairy. 

Highly Commended. —Messrs. J. P. and H. F. Reakes, Page 
House, Coleford, Bath. Tliis herd consists of 130 cows and heifers, 
a very serviceable lot. They appear to be quite excellent as 
milkers, but, owing to scarcity of keep last winter and the ex- 
cessive drought of “last summer, they were in somewhat low con- 
dition. They aie in no way made up for show, but are treated on 
sound business lines, and give an excellent result in their milk 
yield. Most of the cows are of good Shorthorn type ; first class 
pedigree bulls are used, and the young heifers which were expected 
to compete arc very promising. For the most part this herd is 
home bred. 

Highly Commended. — Mr. J. A. Attwater, Dry Lease, Cirencester. 
— This herd consists for the most part of pedigree Shorthorns primarily 
of course of the dairy type, but the majority showing ample 
capacity to lay on flesh when dry. There are some cows as good as 
need be in their dual capacity, but the herd has not been long 
enough in course of formation to be sufficiently uniform in milking 
character to win against somewhat formidable competitors. Mr. 
Attwater expected his young stock to have taken a strong part in 
the competition. There are several milking Kerries in this herd. 
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Highly Commended. — Mr. W. J. S. White, Zeals Park Farm, Wilts. 

I now come to a unique herd of over 100 Herefords well worthy 
to take part in a dairy competition. They are of excellent, true 
Hereford type, short of leg and thick of flesh ; many of them have 
bags good enough for any kind of dairy cow, and are beyond doubt 
excellent milkers. Good as they are from a Milking-Hereford point 
of view (and I imagine there is no Hereford herd to compare with 
them in this respect) I could not make their yield in milk to be 
sufficiently high in the aggregate to compare favourably with some 
of the herds before mentioned, though I highly commend without 
hesitation. 

Class 213 (Seven Entries). 

1st Prizes. — In this class I found the points gained by the herds 
of Mr. H. Mathews, Down Farm, Winterbourne, Bristol, and of Mr. 
F. H. Wedmore, the Red House Farm, Stoke Bishop, Bristol, to 
be equal. I therefore divide the first and second prize money 
equally, and make these two competitors equal firsts. Mr. 
Mathews’ herd of 28 is well known as a prize winner, it having 
gained the first prize, I believe, on two previous occasions, and if 
kept up to its present standard it will, no doubt, be the recipient 
of future honours of the same kind. The cows are exceptionally 
large, and show great capacity for milking ; they are of the best 
Shorthorn Dairy type, and, though perhaps not quite so even and 
matching a lot as Mr. Wedmore’s, they are probably worth more if 
put on the market. However, the points of merit between the two 
herds were so even that I thought it right to divide the prizes 
equally. 

Mr. Wedmore’s 30 are a very level lot of young cows and 
heifers, only one being as old as seven years, whilst most of them 
were three or four years old. They are all of good Shorthorn- 
Dairy type, their milking records are carefully kept, and their 
returns are excellent in this respect. The herd is good and well 
managed ; a good pedigree Shorthorn bull is in service, and should 
produce good foundation stock for a dairy herd. 

3rd Prize. — Next to the above-named herds, I place the herd" 
belonging to Mr. G. F. Cullimore, Mobley Farm, Berkeley, Gloucester- 
shire. This is evidently a very heavy milking herd, though no 
individual records are kept ; the cows are big with good roomy bags, 
and many of them are of the best Dairy-Shorthorn type. A good 
pedigree bull is used here. 

Highly Commended. — Mr. C. Bennett, Lorridge, Berkeley, 
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Gloucestershire, has a very useful herd. His cows having for the most 
part been milking through the winter did not show for milk as well 
as they probably deserved, but it is evidently a good working herd, 
nearly all bred by exhibitor, who pays special attention to milk 
records, and relied upon his young stock, which are very promising, 
to help him in the competition. The cattle are very well matched, 
if not quite so large as some others. 

Highly Commended. — Mr. R. H. Hole, Clapcote, Grittleton, 
Chippenham, has a herd consisting of 4 cows and 26 heifers, all 
having calved last autumn. This is a new herd, only started last 
Michaelmas. The foundation is good, the milk record good for 
heifers, and, with the good well-bred Shorthorn bull now in service, 
Mr. Hole should soon have a prize-winning herd of dairy cows. 

Commended. — Mr. H. Ford, Blue Gate Farm, Clapton, Berkeley, 
Gloucestershire, entered 25 cows, but produced only 20 for inspection. 
These were good, large animals, and appeared capable of giving 
plenty of milk, but for the most part they had been milking through 
the winter, and so did not show to the best advantage. The young 
cattle here are promising. 

Commended. — Mr. W. Butler, Gatcombe Farm, Flax Bourton, 
Bristol, possesses a nice little herd, showing good breeding and 
milking character, but not sufficiently uniform to be more than 
Commended. Here too the young stock are very promising, and 
were relied upon to help in the competition. 

I think the Society should consider whether it would not be wise 
in future to confine the prizes to animals “ bred on the farm.” 
In the event of the herd being composed partly of home-bred and 
partly purchased stock, I think there would be no difficulty 
in separating them for competition, thus encouraging a line of 
business, viz., the breeding of dairy cattle (producing large quan- 
tities of milk combined with flesh-making capacity), for which there 
is undoubtedly" a wide field. We hear of the Dutch having done 
wonders in this line, and it is high time that the breeding of this 
class of cattle should be encouraged as well as the flesh producers 
that are good for nothing but beef, and are produced more for the 
foreign market than for our own. 
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XV.~ANNUAL KEPORT UPON THE SOCIETY’S 
GENERAL OPERATIONS. 

By Thos. F. Ploivman, Secretary and Editor. 

The Annual General Meeting of members was held on Friday 
May 24, in the Council Pavilion, in the Show Yard, Bath. 

The President (the Marquis of Bath) occupied the Chair, and 
there was a large attendance of members, including : The Right Hon. 
Henry Hobhouse and Messrs. J. D. Allen and R. Neville Grenville 
(Vice-Presidents), the Earl of Devon, the Hon. G. D. Coleridge, Col. 
Chester Master, Sir H. Miles, Bart., Sir H. Lopes, Bart., Sir H. H. A. 
Hoare, Rev. A. T. Boscawen, Rev. H. C. Guyon, Rev. A. Richardson, 
Dr. J. A. Voelcker, Professor Penberthy, Dr. E. C. Ashford, H. B. 
Napier, C. M. F. Luttrell, W. H. Clark, J. Cooke Hurle, J. T. Gibson, C. 
Coles, H. F. Cotgrave, E. TiCwis, H. A. Fry, G. Lipscomb, G. Nicholls, 
E. G. Dulckfen, E. G. Peacock, D. Alexander, G. Martyn, C. N. P. 
Phipps, H. K. Oliver, E. A. Rawlence, J. A. Tate, T. Warne, H. M. G. 
Evans, J. Warne, A. D. Snow, J. D. Orewdson, T. E. Studdy, and 
others. 

The Minutes of the previous Amiiial General Meeting having 
been read and confirmed, Mr. G. Martyn moved, the Rev. A. T. 
Boscawen seconded, and it was resolved, that Lord Falmouth be 
elected President of the Society for the ensuing year. 

On the motion of Mr. J. A. Tate, seconded by Mr. H. A. Fry, 
the gentlemen named on page xcv of the Appendix to this volume 
were elected members of the Council for the years 1012-14. 

The accompanying Report, w'hich had been received and adopted 
at a meeting of the Council, held on May 23, 1912, was then sub- 
mitted to the n\eeting : — 

The Council, in presenting their Annual Report, congratulate 
the members upon meeting once more within the precincts of the 
City with which the Society has been so long and so closely identified. 

'' The Council have been very desirous that the present exhibition, 
held in the Society’s birthplace, should be worthy of the occasion 
and of the regard which the citizens have always shown for the old^ 
Society dwelling in its midst. Their hopes in this respect have not 
been disappointed, as the present Show, alike with respect to Live 
Stock, Produce, Machinery, and Implements, is the largest Bath 
has ever seen. 

“ Since the last visit to Bath in 1900, the Council, so far as their 
resources have permitted, have continued their policy of maintaining 
and adding to the interest and utility of the Annual Show by the 
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institution of fresh departments. In pursuance of this, exhibitions 
illustrative of Nature Study and Forestry will now be found in the 
Show Yard, and the experience of the past few years has amply 
justified both these departures. 

Further new features, in connection with the Show, arc Sheep 
Dog demonstrations, which have never before been held in Bath, 
and Special Classes for Dairy Herds, judged on the farms on which 
they are kept. The Society is indebted to the liberality of several 
noblemen and ladies and gentlemen in the Counties of Somerset, 
Wilts and Gloucestershire, who kindly contributed over £80 towards 
the cost of the Dairy Herd Classes. There is an excellent entry, 
and a very interesting and useful competition has resulted. 

“ The Council have not limited their attention to the Annual 
Show, but, when opportunity has offered, have lent their support to 
various objects for the advancement of agriculture and kindred 
industries. Foremost among these is the National Fruit and Cider 
Institute, the establishment of which was due to the practical and 
scientific res(‘arch w'ork initiated and conducted for some years, con- 
jointly by the Society and the Board of Agriculture, at Butleigh, 
and to which the Society makes an annual grant of £100. The 
Council have also made a special donation of £25 towards tlie fund 
now being raised for the further development of the Institute. 
Experimental and research work is being actively carried on there, 
which there is every reason to believe is of essential serWee to those 
engaged in cider-making and fruit-growing. An arrangement has 
been made under which members of the Society can obtain from 
the Institute, free of charge, analyses of cider apples and perry pears. 

The Institute has also undertaken to distribute to the Society, 
or to persons nominated by it, free of charge, a selection of trees 
which have been worked with the best varieties of cider apples and 
])erry pears, and has conferred upon the Society the privilege of 
nominating, free of all fees, one student for a course of instruction 
in the theory and practice of fruit-growdng, cider-making, etc., to 
be held by the Institute at the University of Bristol. 

'' With a view to assisting farmers and others in deahng with 
insect and other pests which affect agriculture, horticulture, etc., 
the Council have availed themselves of an offer from the Board of 
Economic Biology of the University of Bristol, to investigate the 
nature of any insect or other pest and report upon it free of charge. 

During the past year, the Council have had various questions 
before them bearing upon Agriculture, including Animal Tuberculosis 
and, having considered the final report of the Eoyal Commission 
upon the subject, have pressed upon the Board of Agriculture and 
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Fisheries to bring into operation the Tuberculosis Order of May 27th, 
1909, but with the provision of compensation from Imperial sources 
and not from the local rates. A recent communication from the 
Board, inviting the co-operation of the Society in connection with 
an enquiry 'which the Board desires to conduct with reference to 
the subject of Bovine Tuberculosis, is under the consideration of the 
Society’s Experiments Committee, with a view to any possible 
assistance being rendered. 

A communication has likewise been received from the Board 
asking the Society to assist it in obtaining information upon the 
subject of Johne’s Disease, into the cause of wdiich the Board has 
instituted a scientific enquiry. The experiences given by those who 
took part in the Council discussion upon the subject clearly demon- 
strated the serious character and prevalence of the disease, which 
affects both cattle and sheep. The matter has been referred by the 
Council to the Experiments (k)mmittee, with a view to every possible 
assistance being given to the Board in their enquiries. 

“ On the invitation of a Parliamentary Departmental Committee, 
appointed to enquire into the recent outbreaks of Foot and Mouth 
Disease, the Council have appointed Prof. Penberthy to give 
evidenc.e on behalf of the Society. 

“ The Council, agreeing with the opinion of the Glamorganshire 
Chamber of Agriculture, expressed in a report forwarded to them by 
the Chamber, that Caerphilly Cheese was, is, and should be, a whole- 
milk cheese, supported certain recommendations of the Chamber 
having for their object the maintenance of the quality and reputation 
of the cheese and the prevention of the making of an inferior article 
to the detriment of the customer. 

"" The Council regret that during the past year death has deprived 
the Society of some old and valued supporters, including Colonel A. 
Wyatt-Edgell, who for long, as a member of Council, and especially 
as a Steward of Arts, rendered the Society valuable service ; the 
Earl of Onslow, for many years a Vice-President, and who filled the 
office of President in 1894 with much ability, and who also rendered 
yeoman service to Agriculture generally as a former Minister of that 
Department of the State ; and Sir James C. Inglis, who was always 
ready to help the Society to the best of his ability in connection with 
railway matters. 

Two extraordinary vacancies in the Council have been filled up 
by the election of Mr. Cary Coles, of Winterbourne Stoke, Salisbury, 
and Mr. J. I. Storrar, of Grittleton, Chippenham. 

The Council regret that they have recently lost the services of 
Mr. J. H. Priestley, B.Sc., who had fulfilled the duties of Consulting 
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Botanist with much ability and zeal. At the same time, the Council 
congratulate him upon the fact that the severance was caused by his 
promotion to an important post in the North of England. 

The Council, having temporarily appointed Mr. H. C. Ayre to 
superintend the erection of last year’s Show buildings at Cardiff, 
were satisfied by the way in which he carried out the trust reposed 
in him, that he was fully competent to discharge the duties of Super- 
intendent of Works. They have, therefore, appointed him to that 
office in succession to the late Mr. J. Rossiter. 

In connection with the Bath Meeting, the Council have particular 
pleasure in acknowledging the friendly co-operation of the Somerset 
County Agricultural Association, which suspended its Annual Show 
for the year and contributed £100 to the Prize List. The Council, 
in recognition of this, have been glad to confer full members’ privi- 
leges for the present Show upon the members of the Association. 

The Council have much pleasure in recommending that Viscount 
Falmouth be elected President for the ensuing year ; and that the 
gentlemen named on the Agenda Paper be elected members of Council 
for the year 1912-14, in the room of those retiring by rotation. 

A proposal to hold the 1913 Meeting in Cornwall has been 
received with much enthusiasm in that county. A meeting called 
by the Council of the Royal Cornwall Agricultural Association was 
held, to which the principal towns sent representatives, several 
Mayors and Chairmen of District Councils being present, and this 
resulted in six Boroughs expressing a desire to receive the Society. 

A deputation of the Council, after a most careful inspection 
of all the sites submitted to them, came to the conclusion that the 
1913 Show should Be held at Truro, as, although it could not be 
said to have a pre-eminence in all respects over every other place in 
Cornwall, it appeared to the Deputation to be, from a general point 
of view, the most suitable, and the Council have accepted the 
invitation from that City. The Council were assured that, in 
whatever part ol the county the show was held, all Cornwall would 
join in making it as great a success as possible, and that the unanimity 
with which they would support it would be thoroughly in the spirit 
of their ancient motto '' One and All.” 

The Council are particularly indebted to the Royal Cornwall 
Agricultural Association not only for the unanimity ^vith wliich 
they supported the invitation, but also for the practical way in 
which they backed it up. 

“ The Council received a very cordial invitation from Swansea, 
to hold its 1914 Show in that town, and, in view of the heartiness 
with which the Society was welcomed there in 1892 and again in 
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1904; and the success which attended those meetings, they had no 
hesitation in accepting it. 

“In 1915, it will be the turn of the Southern portion of the Society’s 
area to receive a visit, and the Council have good hopes of completing 
arrangements to this end. 

“ The Council cannot conclude their report without some reference 
to a very kindly and graceful act on the part of the citizens of Bath , 
who selected as their Chief Magistrate for the year of the Show, and 
the first year of “ Greater Bath ” with, its extended boundary, the 
permanent official representative of the Society. The Council regard 
this as a very happy indication of the feeling of the City towards 
the old Society and of the desire of the former to still further cement 
the friendship so long existing between the two bodies. This has 
been still further emphasised by the cordiality shown in connection 
with the present Show, by both the City and its neighbourhood.'' 

The President, in moving the adoption of the Keport, said tliat 
they would agree that it was a very satisfactory report. They Avould 
see from it that their operations were not merely confined to the 
annual show, for all through the year the work of the Society went 
on in various directions. Having refeired tf) the chief points in 
the report, tho President said that they looked forward with [)leas ar- 
able anticipations to their visit to Cornwall next year. As one who had 
the privilege of going down to that county with a view to (h'ciding 
upon the place where the show should be held, he could truly say 
that they were most cordially and hospitably received. They had 
many invitations to select from, but there was no jealousy, and all 
were working with a view to giving the Society a hearty welcome. 
The Council report, he always felt, was drawn up with such eloquence 
and covered so much ground, that it was hard to find a fresh point, 
and in moving its adoption he must be allowed to express the deep 
appreciation of the Society of whab he fell; was a compliment paid to 
it by the election of its Secretary as the Mayor of tlie City of Bath. 
Holding him as they did in the highest esteem and affection them- 
selves, they were delighted to find that, although he himself had long 
known it, that that feeling was universal among all who knew him. 

The Rev. A. Richardson seconded, and the Report was adopted. 

The President then moved : — “ That the best thanks of the Society' 
be presented to the Mayor of Bath and to the Local Committee for 
the cordiality with which they have received the Society and for their 
efforts to promote the success of the meeting. “ Lord Bath said they 
had had the privilege of officially welcoming their Secretary in another 
capacity to the Showyard that year, and they were delighted to 
find him in another responsible position. They were assured before- 
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hand that they would receive a cordial welcome to Bath, for they 
had paid several visits to the City and had always been received with 
open arms. He was glad to think from signs in the yard during the 
last few days that there was every prospect of the present show 
being as successful, financially, as in other respects. He begged to 
express the thanks of the Society to those gentlemen who had acted 
on the Local Committee, and to whose goodwill and exertions they 
were greatly indebted. Mr. Lewis and Mr. Fry had especially 
worked most energetically and whole-heartedly. 

The Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse, in seconding the motion, 
said they had known Mr. Plowman for many years in one capacity, 
and now they had learned to respect and admire him equally in his 
new position. It was a very difficult tiling to fill a dual personality 
with equal dignity and success, but they would agree that Mr. 
Plowman had acted as Secretary and as Mayor — and it had been 
sometimes a little difficult to distinguish between the two personali- 
ties — with equal dignity. He would like to add a word of hearty 
congratulation to the Mayor on the brilliant and pleasant gathering 
to wliich he had invited them on the previous evening. He included 
not only the Mayor, but the Mayoress and members of their family, 
and all who attended at the Pump Room on that occasion had full 
opportunity of realising and appreciating the antiquity and the 
dignity of the ancient City of Bath. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The Mayor said that when the Society’s Council directed the Secre- 
tary to rc(]ucst the Mayor to inaugurate the Show, the Secretary felt it 
necessary to at once ask for leave of absence duriiig that ceremony. 
He had had no opportunity that day to ask for leave of absence, and 
therefore, perha])S, he might be allowed to speak in a dual capacity. 
In fact, the generosity of the Chairman’s remarks, supplemented by 
those of Mr. Hobhouse, would hardly leave him any alternative. 
On behalf of the City, he could safely aver that it had been a great 
pleasure to all iiis fellow citizens once more to welcome the old 
Society’s Show within their boundaries. The Society having been born 
in the city had lived happily there for 135 years, and he need hardly 
say the bond of affection between the two, which the Society was 
always ready to recognise, was valued by tlie citizens. They realised 
it was a great advantage to the city to have a gathering in their 
midst which attracted visitors from all points of the compass, for 
not only was it the means of a large amount of money being spent in 
it, but it^also brought the city and its characteristic features, 
in which they had some pride, under the notice of strangers. He 
very much hoped that those gentlemen who honoured him by 
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attending the function, held midst such classic and historic sur- 
roundings, the previous night, would go away with the impression 
that Bath, in the interest of its associations, could hold its own 
with any other city in the Kingdom. The citizens felt that it was 
an advantage to agriculture generally that opportunity should be 
afforded for town and country to rub shoulders and that, he sup- 
posed, could be better done in the showyard than perhaps anywhere. 
It tended to a better appreciation of each and of some of 
the difficulties that beset those who were following the pursuit 
of agriculture. The extreme good-will shown by the city and 
the Society alike gave him courage to undertake the some- 
what arduous duties pertaining to the two offices he held. 
He was extremely obliged to Mr. Hobhouse for his very kind 
reference to the Mayoress. Those intimately connected with the 
Society knew that for a long series of years she had done much to 
lighten his labours, and therefore he much appreciated her inclusion 
in the compliment paid to him. He thanked them on behalf of 
those he represented for the resolution they had so cordially passed, 
and he could assure them that it would be very much appreciated 
by the citizens at large and would add very much to the pleasure 
they felt in welcoming the Society. 

Mr. E. Lewis, the Honorary Secretary of the Local Committee, 
said that the citizens of Bath were proud to have the Show in their 
midst, and that they looked forward to a visit of tliis Society in about 
every ten years. With regard to the present visit, there were two 
points wliich he knew had given the greatest satisfaction to the 
citizens of Bath — one was that the Lord lieutenant of the County 
was the President for the year, and the other was that Mr. Plowman 
was Mayor. The Local Committee had great pleasure in doing 
anything they could to promote the siu^cess of the Show. He felt 
that they were much indebted to Mr. H. A. Fry for the help he had 
given them in securing so good a site for the Show. 

Mr. Fry said that both as a member of the Local Committee and as 
an old member of the Society, it had been a great pleasure to him to 
do anything in his power to promote the success of the present Show.. 

On the motion of Mr. E. G. Dulcken, seconded by Mr. H. F. 
Cotgrave, a vote of thanks was accorded to the Judges. 

Sir Henry Y. B. Lopes, in moving a vote of thanks to the President, 
referred to the very active and enthusiastic interest he took in the 
work of the Society, whilst he had always presided over their meetings 
with the greatest ability and geniality. 

Dr. Ashford seconded, and Lord Bath briefly returned thanks^ 
which terminated the proceedings. 
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XVI.— THE NATIONAL FRUIT AND CIDER INSTITUTE. 

By B. T. P, Barker, M.A,, FM.H.S,, Hon, Director, and 

John Ettle, F.RJI.S., Superintendent of the Fruit Department, 

In the report of the Institute published in the last number of this 
Journal, it was stated that there might be a considerable extension 
of its work in the near future. This expectation has been realised, 
and the outstanding event of the Institute’s year has been the 
accomplishment of its association with the University of Bristol. 
It will be recalled that the Board of Agriculture had intimated that 
it was prepared to make a substantial grant from the fund placed at 
its disposal by the Development Commissioners for purposes of 
agricultural research, provided that the Institute became associated 
with the University of Bristol, and that certain other conditions were 
complied with. A sum of £33,000 per annum has been granted by 
the Commissioners to the Board from the Development Fund to 
enable it to provide for research in various branches of agriculture. 
The scheme now being organised by the Board is to establish through- 
out the country about a dozen Research Stations, each of which is to 
be allotted a special subject for investigation. There will, for 
example, be one station engaged upon the study of soils, another 
concerned with problems of animal nutrition, and a third with 
plant-breeding. The subjects selected cover practically the 
whole range of agriculture. As far as possible existing institutions 
are being made use of under the scheme in connection ^^dth the 
subject with which they are already particularly identified. The 
Board, therefore, being anxious to locate one of these stations in the 
West of England and to stimulate through it the development 
of agriculture in that area, have selected the Institute as the 
centre for investigations in fruit culture and the practical treat- 
ment of plant diseases. In pursuance of its policy that, where 
practicable, each research station should be linked to a university, 
so that the institutions might acquire a university standing and 
gain the benefit of the closer association of their staffs with those of 
other university departments, the Board laid down as a condition 
for the allocation of this work to Long Ashton that the Institute 
should associate itself with the University of Bristol. The establish- 
ment of a new department in the University was thus necessitated, 
the work of which was to be centred at Long Ashton. The Uni- 
versity was invited to submit a scheme for the establishment of such 
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a department, and after negotiation with the Governing Body of 
the Institute arrived at a mutually satisfactory scheme, which has 
been submitted to the Board and has received its approval. 

The details of the scheme, as set out in the Ordinance to associate 
the Institute with the University, are as follows. The Institute 
places the entire management of the research station at Long 
Ashton in the hands of a committee of sixteen members (now known 
as the Agricultural Research Committee), seven of whom are the 
members of the Managing Committee of the Institute and five, (the 
Vice-Chancellor being one), appointed by the Council of the 
University, four by the Senate of the University, and one by the 
Board of Agriculture. The Agricultural Research Committee has 
full control of the income of the Institute and is entitled to use 
for the objects of the Institute the said income, and also the lands, 
houses, furniture, or movable property, trees, plants, or live stock, 
for the time being belonging to the Institute, or assigned to its use 
by the University or by any other person or persons. This Com- 
mittee has appointed a sub-Committee, consisting of the present 
members of the Managing Committee of the Institute, for the pur- 
poses of so much of its work as concerns fruit-growing and the 
manufacture of cider and perry. All officers and employees of 
the Institute continue to hold as nearly as possible the same offices or 
employment as heretofore under the same conditions and tenure. 
The objects of the Institute continue to be those specified in its 
Memorandum of Association, and the Articles of Association remain 
in force and continue to govern the business of the Institute as far 
as is consistent with the provisions of the Ordinance of Association. 
All grants made to the University for agricultural or horticultural 
research are, unless otherwise indicated in the terms of the grant, 
to be placed at the disposal of the Agricultural Research Committee 
to be dealt with under the provisions of the Ordinance. 

This association of the Institute with the University has, as 
already stated, involved the establishment of a new department 
in the University, to which the title of Department of Agricultural 
and Horticultural Research has been given. Tfip Director of the 
Institute has been appointed head of the Department and Professor 
of Agricultural Biology in the University. As far as possible the 
work of the Department will be carried on at the Institute, which 
thus becomes the Agricultural and Horticultural Research Station 
of the University. 

The Board of Agriculture at the same time intimated to the 
University that it was prepared to make it one of the Advisory 
Centres for the provision of technical advice to farmers, and that 
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it desired that this scheme should be associated with the research 
scheme just outlined. The Board has been granted from the 
Development Fund by the Commissioners an annual sum of £12,000 
for the provision of advice and assistance to farmers in connection 
with the various local problems in agriculture with which they have 
to contend. For the organisation of this work the counties through- 
out the country are being divided up into twelve groups, and an 
Advisory Centre is being established in connection with each. The 
Bristol centre will serve the counties of Gloucester, Hereford, 
Somerset, Wiltshire and Worcester ; and it is anticipated that 
Devon and Monmouth, both of which contribute annual grants to 
the Institute, will also be associated for questions relating to fruit 
culture and cider- making. The organisation of the work of the 
Bristol centre will be in the hands of the Agricultural Research 
Committee referred to above ; and the Department of Agricultural 
and Horticultural Research will be responsible for it in addition 
to the research work in connection with fruit culture. 

In order to carry on these two schemes considerable developments 
at Long Ashton have been made necessary. The staff has been 
increased by the appointments of Mr. A. H. Lees, M.A., who will 
act as Plant Pathologist and deal with diseases of plants ; Mr. 
C. T. Gimingham, F.I.C.,as Agricultural Chemist, to undertake soil 
investigations and other problems of a chemical nature ; Mr. 
Grove, as Oenologist, to devote special attention to fermentation 
problems ; Mr. J. W. Eves, as Pomologist, to take charge of the 
practical experiments in fruit culture ; and Mr. W. Camps, as 
Laboratory Assistant. The two former gentlemen have been 
specially appointed in connection with the Advisory scheme. A 
mycologist is to be. appointed later. Mr. John Ettle, F.R.H..S, 
has been granted permission by the Somerset County Council to act 
as Adviser in Practical Horticulture to the Department. Mr. E. P. 
West has been appointed Manager-Secretary of the Station. 

The primitive laboratory accommodation at the Institute is 
obviously inadequate, and arrangements have accordingly been 
made for the erection of new laboratories. Several additional 
buildings are also required in connection with the schemes, including 
an extension of the cider house, a manager’s house, greenhouses, a 
fruit room, and other horticultural buildings. It has been estimated 
that a sum of about £10,000 will be necessary to cover the cost of 
the buildings and their equipment in addition to the purchase of the 
existing buildings and ten and a half acres of land immediately 
adjoining, which will be required for the new buildings and other 
purposes. One half of this sum has been promised by the Treasury, 
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provided that the other half could be raised locally. The Chairman 
of the Agricultural Eesearch Committee, the Right Hon. Henry 
Hobhouse, undertook to endeavour to raise that amount ; and the 
successful accomplishment of that object is mainly due to his 
invaluable assistance. The plans of the new buildings have now been 
approved by the Development Commissioners, and the erection is 
being proceeded with. The purchase of the land has already been 
completed. It is probable that at least fifty acres of land will be re- 
quired for the full development of the work of the station. At present 
the Institute has about seventeen and a half acres already planted for 
its fruit work, including the ten and a half acres now the property 
of the Department, the remainder being held on lease from the 
Ashton Court Estate. This area will suffice for immediate purposes, 
and additional land as required will be leased from time to time. 

The annual expenditure necessary to carry on the work of the 
institution when the two schemes are in full working order has been 
estimated to ajiproach £5, .500. The present income of the Institute 
averages from £1,200 to £1,500. To this in future will be added 
a sum of £500, the interest on a grant of money made by the late 
Lord Winterstoke to the Cniversity for agricultural work. The 
Board of Agriculture is prepared to make an annual grant not 
exceeding £2,500 towards the Research Scheme, provided that the 
local contributions do not fall below one-half of that sum. In 
addition it will make a separate grant of £1,000 to cover the 
expenses of the Advisory Scheme. The ])robable income from all 
sources will thus just suffice to meet the estimated expenditure. 
At the same time it is clearly most necessary that the present 
grants from County Councils to the Institute should be maintained, 
since any deficiency in that direction will be followed by the reduc- 
tion of the research grant of the Board by twice that sum. The 
members of the Agricultural Research Committee, tlie body which 
will in future hold the general responsibility for the work of the 
institution, are the Right Hon, Henry Hobhouse ((^lairnian). Sir 
Isambard Owen, D.C.L., LJj.D., M.D., (Vice-Chancellor of the 
University), Sir C. T. Dyke Acland, Bart., Mr. Hiatt C. Baker, and. 
Professor Ainsworth Davis, M. A. (Principal of the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester), representing the Council of the University ; 
Professors F. Francis, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C., and Lloyd Morgan, 
D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., and Drs. 0. V. Darbishire, B.A., and W. D. 
Henderson, M.A., B.Sc., representing the Senate of the University ; 
and the seven members of the present Managing Committee of the 
Institute. The representative of the Board of Agriculture has 
not yet been appointed. 
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The Institute has thus now entered upon a new phase in its 
career, and it may be regarded as having passed beyond the proba- 
tionary stage to that of a permanent institution. The provisions 
of the agreement with the University of Bristol have been drawn 
up so as to ensure that the work for which it was originally 
established shall not suffer in any way by the change. It stands in 
fact to gain immeasurably by the altered conditions, and its 
continuity is now assured. 

The present opportunity may be taken to acknowledge its indebt- 
edness to the Bath and West Society and other bodies for the 
financial and other support rendered during the critical period which 
has elapsed since its establishment, when its existence depended 
practically entirely upon that support; and the hope may be 
expressed that it may be further continued to enable the institution 
to carry on under more favourable circumstances the work which it 
is expected to do in aiding the interests of agriculture in the West 
of England and in providing for the farmers in that area the 
advantage of facilities for advice and assistance in no way inferior 
to those in other parts of the country. 

The amount of experimental work which has been done at the 
Institute during the past year has been to some extent affected by 
the attention which it has been necessary to give to matters 
in connection with the developments already described. Consider- 
able progress has, however, been made in several directions. A 
record of a part of this is given in the following report of some of the 
subjects which have been under investigation. A fuller account of 
the work will be given in the Annual Report of the Institute. 

INVESTIGATIONS ON CIDER-MAKING. 

Single Variety Trials. 

In view of tlic exceptionally sunny and dry character of the 
summer of 1911 a special degree of interest attached to the trials of 
vintage varieties conducted in the ciderhouse on similar lines to 
those which have been carried on each season since the establishment 
of the Institute. 

The undermentioned varieties were those obtained for trial on a 
practical scale for the season 1911-12 : — 

APPLES. Sharp Varieties : Backwell Red, Brice’s Kernel, Bull’s Eye, 
Butterbox, Cap of Liberty (two samples from different localities). Cherry 
Pearmain, Diilfiin, Frederick, Gatcombe, Kingston Black, (seven samples 
from different localities), Neverblight, New Foxwhelp, Porter’s Perfection, 
4Sam’s Crab, South Queening, Wallis’ White, and Yellow Styre. 
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Sweet Varieties : Burstout, Cluster, Eastham, France, Romeril, Slack-ma- 
Girdle (two samples from different Jocalities), Sweet Alford (three samples 
from different localities), Symes* Sweet, and White Alphington. 

Bittersweet Varieties : Ashton White, Belle Norman, Broadleaf Norman, 
Clifton Crab, Dabinett, Early Red Jersey, Farmer’s Friend, Ford’s Jersey, 
Fr6quin Audievre, Glastonbury Jersey, Horner, Major, Medaille d’Or, 
Newton Red Jersey, Red Norman. Russet Jersey, Twistbody Jersey, and 
Yarlington Mill Jersey. 

PEARS : Moorcroft. 

Details of individual ciders and perries may be obtained upon 
application, and will be published in due course in the Annual Report 
of the Institute for 1912. 

An interesting feature of the trials was the inclusion of a number 
of the older Herefordshire varieties of repute, such as Sam’s Crab 
and Cherry Pearmain, which had not previously been tested at the 
Institute. It was noteworthy to find that, unlike many other of the 
old varieties of high reputation tested in previous seasons, they for 
the most part fully sustained the opinion formed as to their merits by 
cidermakers of past generations. In the case of the two varieties 
named this was particularly satisfactory, since they are locally 
considered to be of some value as market varieties. Growers have 
thus the benefit of their use for two distinct purposes. 

The nature of the summer of 191 1 raised high anticipations as to 
the probable quality of the cider produced from the fruit of that 
• season. It must be admitted that those expectations were by no 
means fully realised in the results. Without any question it may be 
placed on record that the average quality for the season was distinctly 
higher than usual. At the same time the ciders made at the Institute 
in the single variety trials, as well as those exhibited in connection 
with the principal cider competitions during the summer of 1912, 
showed that there was a quite unexpected lack of examples of the 
highest degree of merit. There was in general no lack of sweetness, 
body, and strength ; but attached to those desirable features there 
were in most instances a coarseness in flavour, due frequently 
to excess of tannin or related substances, and an absence of any 
special character beyond that of sweetness which rendered them by 
no means entirely pleasing in character. The fine flavoured ciders 
of well marked and delicate fruity aroma which are characteristic 
of some seasons were in 1912 generally conspicuous by their absence. 

Such were the general impressions of the 1911-12 vintage left at the 
end of last summer, and to a large extent they still hold good. Writing 
at the end of the year, however, it may be said that they need some 
modification or qualification. The ciders to alarger proportion than 
in most years have shown improvement with advancing age, this being; 
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especially marked in the sweeter and heavier types. They still 
lack the delicacy which characterises the best type of cider, but the 
coarseness is being mellowed with age and tone is developing and 
replacing the featureless sweetness and insipidity. It seems now 
probable that this vintage will in future have to be regarded as one 
which was slow in developing and required time to show its real 
value. One interesting fact connected with the vintage remains 
to be recorded, this being that the disorder of sickness was by no 
means so common as had been anticipated. 

The analytical data in connection with these ciders are of more 
than usual interest. As was to be expected after the hot, dry 
summer, the specific gravities of the juices were decidedly above the 
average. In many cases they were abnormally high, and the excep- 
tional amounts of sugar resulted in the alcoholic strengths of the 
mature liquors being generally unusually pronounced. The acidities 
of the juices proved higher than had been anticipated, the presump- 
ion having been that the excessive sunshine and warmth would 
have caused very complete ripening and conversion of malic acid to 
sugar. Instead, however, the acidities as a whole were probably 
above the average, this certainly being the case with the great 
majority of sweet and bittersweet varieties. The tannin values 
of the juices were also distinctly above the average for most varieties, 
a feature which was easily apparent in the flavour of the ciders. The 
rates of fermentation of the juices were, as in the case of the acidities, 
somewhat liigher than anticipated, being in many instances above 
the normal. Here again it was among the sweet and bittersweet 
varieties that the excess was most marked. In spite, however, of 
the rather high rate, there was generally comparatively little diffi- 
culty in controlling the fermentations, the extra amount of sugar 
ensuring the continuation of the primary fermentation over a longer 
period than usual in most cases ; while the natural clearing 
properties of the juices were generally well developed also. The 
ciders made in the first half of the season were, however, as usual 
much more difficult to manage than those made later, and in many 
instances showed marked tendency towards renewed fermentations 
after the primary fermentation had been checked. 

Taking the results for all the constituents usually estimated, it is 
clear that the juices for the season should be regarded generally 
as being more or less concentrated forms of the normal type. 
Undoubtedly the drought of the summer reduced the amount of 
water taken up by the trees, and the heat caused a greater degree 
of transpiration than usual. Thus all the constituents of the fruit 
would be affected in the same direction, and the somewhat 
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unexpectedly high values for the acidities and rates of fermentation 
accounted for. In this connection it is noteworthy to find that 
the sharp varieties do not appear to have been so greatly affected 
as the sweets and bittersweets, a fact which seems to suggest that 
that class of apples may be more capable of withstanding dessicating 
influences than the other two classes. Possibly the osmotic or 
water-attracting properties of the malic acid which is present in 
greater abundance in the fruit of that class, may have some influence 
on the amount of water held by the tree, either by reducing the 
amount of transpiration or by increasing the absorption of water 
through the roots. The general characters of the 1911-12 vintage 
are well explained by the view that the juices were in a more 
concentrated form than usual, the somewhat striking coarseness 
and the marked slowness of maturing being the iiatural sequence. 

Altogether the 1911-12 vintage season must be regarded as of 
exceptional interest not only to the cider-maker but also to the 
plant physiologist on account of the instructive facts revealed 
as to the effects of climatic conditions on the quality and com- 
position of the fruit and the suggestive light thrown upon various 
aspects of the vital processes and chemical changes associated with 
the production of fruit. 

Cider Sickness. 

In the report of last year a summarised account of the investi- 
gations on cider sickness, as far as they had proceeded up to that 
time, was given. Continuous attention has been paid to the 
subject in the laboratory during the past twelve months, and 
further information has been gained, principally in the direction of 
the chemical side of the question. The recent work has been 
dealt with in a paper read last December before the London Section 
of the Institute of Brewing, and a resume of that article is here 
given. 

It has already been proved that sickness is a bacterial disorder 
to which sweet ciders are liable. The bacteria which cause the 
malady are apparently more or less generally distributed in ciders, 
the available evidence leading to the conclusion that the organisms 
are to be found naturally occurring on the apples along with wild 
yeasts and other organisms of fermentation. As in the case of the 
latter, they find their way into the juice through the operations of 
milling and pressing the fruit, and their subsequent fate seems to 
be very largely determined by the quality of the juice in which they 
find themselves. In the case of rapidly fermenting juices there is 
evidence to show that they suffer from competition with the 
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yeasts and fail on that account in most instances to get the upper 
hand after the cider has matured, with the result that the liquor 
escapes the disorder. Since in many cases also such rapidly fer- 
menting juices ferment so completely that there is very little, if any, 
residual sugar left after the completion of the primary alcoholic 
fermentation, it follows that no, outbreak of sickness occurs because 
the bacteria have no supply of the necessary sugar to enable them 
to produce the typical characters of the disorder. If, again, the juice 
is markedly acid in character, the cider remains generally immune 
owing to the inability of the organisms to flourish in the presencje 
of much acid. On the other hand, if the juices are naturally of the 
slow fermenting type, the presence of relatively large (juantities of 
unfermented sugar in the mature ciders produced from them renders 
them very susceptible to the disorder, provided that their acidity 
is not too marked. The presence of a sufficient supply of 
unfermented sugar coupled with the occurrence of the sickness 
bacterium in a comparatively active condition in the mature cider 
and a relatively low content of malic acid are, therefore, the 
factors favourable to the appearance of the disorder. Tnder such 
conditions, when the temperature of the liquor rises with the 
approach of the warm summer weather, the bacteria develop more 
or less rapidly in the liquor, acting on the sugar to produce the 
chemical changes which are responsible for the characteristic features 
of the disorder. These changes consist in the decomposition of the 
sugar mainly into carbon dioxide and ethyl alcohol, together with 
small quantities of other substances, among which may be 
enumerated formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, methyl alcohol, hydrogen, 
and formic, acetic, propionic, but3rric or valeric, and oxalic acids. 
The breaking up of the sugar accounts for the loss of sweetness, 
the production of a large quantity of carbon dioxide for the 
violent evolution of gas and the effervescence of the liquor, and the 
formation of comparatively large quantities of aldehydes and 
smaller amounts of other volatile compounds for the development 
of the characteristic flavour and aroma of sickness. Recent work 
has shown that the aldehydes must probably also be held responsible 
for the characteristic persistent frothy head typical of sick ciders 
and for the development of the dense turbidity of the liquor. 

With regard to these two points it has been found that if acetalde- 
hyde is added to sterilised cider, and the latter kept some weeks 
under aseptic conditions, a dense milky turbidity will gradually 
develope*, and the liquor will acquire an odour reminiscent of sick 
cider. If at this stage lime water is added to the liquor, a considerable 
quantity of carbon dioxide is given off and a persistent frothy head, 
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entirely resembling that of a sick cider, is produced by the evolved 
gas. This evolution of carbon dioxide and the consequent formation 
of the frothy head only occurs when the aldehyde has been in the 
cider long enough to cause the turbidity. If the lime water is added 
to the cider immediately after the addition of the aldehyde, no 
gas is given off and no frothing occurs. It appears probable, 
therefore, that acetaldehyde acts slowly on some constituent or 
constituents in cider, causing the formation of the insoluble substance 
to which the turbidity is due and at the same time bringing about a 
change which, on reduction of the acidity of the liquor by the 
addition of lime water, leads to the evolution of carbon dioxide 
and the accompanying production of the persistent froth. 

There is additional evidence to connect the occurrence of the 
turbidity with the presence of aldehyde in a sick cider. The micros- 
copic appearance of the insoluble substance which causes the 
turbidity is highly characteristic. It occurs in the form of minute 
oily or resinous looking droplets, some single and easily mistaken 
for individual bacterial cells, and others aggregated together so as to 
resemble very closely small colonies of cocci. The insoluble com- 
pound resulting from the addition of acetaldehyde to sterile cider 
appears practically identical when examined under the microscope. 
The solubilities of the two compounds are also similar. Both dissolve 
more or less freely when the cider is warmed, separating out again on 
cooling. They are also soluble in alcohol, and are precipitated on 
the addition of much water to the alcoholic solution. Formal- 
dehyde acts in very similar fashion to acetaldehyde, differing only 
in the much greater rapidity with which the turbidity makes its 
appearance and in (the much larger quantity of the insoluble 
compound formed. In this case also the latter closely resembles, 
if it is not identical with, the substances formed in the other two 
cases. That the compound or compounds which cause the produc- 
tion of the turbidity in sick cider are volatile substances is proved by 
the following experiment. If a small wash bottle containing sterile 
cider is attached to a vessel containing cider in an active state of 
sickness, so that the gaseous and volatile products from the latter 
are made to pass through the sterile liquor, the latter in the course 
of some days will gradually become more and more turbid. An 
examination of the substance causing this turbidity then shows that 
it possesses the characters which have been described above as 
typical of the insoluble compound formed naturally in sick cider 
and of the similar compound resulting from the addition of aldehyde 
to sterile cider. That the turbidity in the sterile cider in the wash- 
bottle is not due to accidental infection with the sickness bacterium 
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is proved by the fact that the liquor is still in a sterile condition 
at the end of the experiment. 

The substance or substances in the cider on which the aldehydes 
act to bring about the formation of this insoluble compound belong 
in all probability to the class of constituents generally regarded 
as tannins. The evidence in favour of this view is now com- 
paratively strong. If formaldehyde is added to cider and the 
liquor left until no further formation of the insoluble compound 
occurs, the cider after filtration no longer gives any of the ordinary 
reactions for tannin, thereby demonstrating that the tannins 
originally present have been destroyed or removed. If a quan- 
titative estimation of the tannin in a cider is made by the ordinary 
permanganate method of analysis before and after addition 
of either formaldehyde or acetaldehyde, the tannin contents 
in the latter cases are invariably lower than those in the 
untreated cider; and within certain limits the more aldehyde 
added the greater is the amount of the reduction of the (juantity of 
tannin shown. 

The nature of this insoluble product of the action of the aldehydes 
formed during cider sickness on the cider tannins is now under 
investigation by Dr. Nierenstein and Mr. C. W. Spiers in the bio- 
chemical laboratory of the University of Bristol, and the results 
of their work will be published in due course. 

Reference has been made in earher accounts of this work on cider 
sickness to the striking differences in the nature of the disorder 
met with in individual cases. For instance, the violence of the 
fermentation, as represented by the amount of gas evolved, and the 
extent to which it proceeds, as estimated by the amount of sugar 
destroyed, are both very variable. In some cases very little, and 
occasionally no, gas is given off, although the alteration in aroma and 
flavour and the appearance of turbidity show that sickness has 
developed. In other cases a violent fermentation sets in for a short 
period only, -ceasing as suddenly as it began and leaving the cider 
still comparatively sweet with a relatively large amount of 
unfermented sugar. Sometimes a violent fermentation occurs and 
continues until practically the whole of the sugar present has been 
destroyed, although the aroma and flavour characteristic of sickness 
are not developed. Originally it seemed doubtful whether a fer- 
mentation of this type was to be attributed to the action of the 
sickness bacterium, but recent investigations have made it probable 
that it is really a modified form of sickness and is due to the action 
of the organism in question. Occasionally the turbidity generally 
associated with sickness does not develop or, if it appears, occurs to 
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a very limited degree and amounts to very little more than a com- 
paratively slight haziness. The study of the chemistry of the 
^sorder has now shown that it is possible to account for all these 
variations in the character of the disorder and that they must be 
regarded as genuine cases of sickness. 

Working with pure cultures of the organism and sterilised sugar 
solutions or ciders of known composition, quantitative analyses of 
the media after fermentation with the bacterium show that the 
amounts of sugar destroyed in individual cases vary considerably 
according to the conditions of the experiment. Not only so, the 
relative amounts of alcohol and carbon dioxide formed as the 
result of the decomposition of a given weight of sugar also vary 
widely. Sometimes the reaction occurs on lines very closely 
resembling ordinary alcoholic fermentation by yeast, approximately 
equal quantities of alcohol and carbon dioxide being produced and 
the total weights of the two compounds amounting to practically 
that of the sugar broken up. In other instances the amounts of 
alcohol and carbon dioxide differ widely, the quantity of the latter 
substance being more or less deficient. In extreme cases no appre- 
ciable amount of carbon dioxide has been produced, although sugar 
has been broken up and alcohol formed. The variability of the cider 
sickness fermentation thus finds an exact parallel in the case of 
these pure culture fermentations. 

It has now been demonstrated that the characteristic flavour and 
aroma of sick ciders must be attributed very largely, if not entirely, 
to the production of aldehydes during the fermentation. The work 
with pure culture fermentations has also proved that the quantities 
of these substances formed are, like those of alcohol and carbon 
dioxide, very variable. The results show that the cases of sudden 
fermentations of sweet ciders in hot weather already referred to, 
in which the typical aroma and flavour of sickness are almost or 
entirely absent, are explained by the absence of aldehyde formation 
or the production of those substances in quantities much less than 
the normal. 

In this article reasons have already been adduced for the 
belief that the turbidity of sick cider is due to the action of the 
aldehydes produced during the course of fermentation on the tannins 
naturally present in the cider. In view of what has just been stated 
as to the variability in amount of aldehyde production, it is evident 
that the extent of the turbidity may be expected to vary in a similar 
way ; and, as already noted, such variations are met with in 
practice. 

The main differences in the characters of the various manifestations 
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of cider sickness as they occur naturally, with which cider- 
makers are more or less familiar, have thus now been reproduced in 
the laboratory, working with pure cultures of the organism and 
sterilised sugar solutions or ciders. The question as to the conditions 
which are responsible for the variable behaviour is still under 
investigation. 

Side by side with the study of the disorder in the laboratory, 
practical experiments in the cider house have been carried on to 
endeavour to find a satisfactory method of deaUng with the liquor 
to prevent the outbreak of the disorder. Since it seems most 
probable now that the bacterium is present in the juice from the start, 
attention has been paid to methods by which the organism could be 
removed from or killed on the fruit before the latter is milled. 
Warcollier, in his experiments with French cider fruit, has shown 
that by washing it in a very dilute solution of formalin before milling 
a perfectly sterile juice can be obtained, which is at the same time 
free from the presence of the antiseptic. This method in the hands 
of careful workers is perhaps capable of useful application ; but 
it may be doubted whether it is desirable for general use. Experi- 
ments in washing the fruit in cold water have been tried at the 
Institute. While the results show that in some cases the cider is 
afterwards less liable to sickness, the method is by no moans a sure 
preventive. Washing wdth hot instead of cold w’^ater has also been 
tried in a limited number of cases. The temperature of the water 
used was kept between OS'' C. and 65'' C., since it has been found that 
the cells of the bacterium are killed by five minutes’ exposure to 
temperatures of OO'' C. and over. In no cases in the ciderhouse 
have the ciders washed with hot water afterwards turned sick, while 
in some of the control lots made from the same fruit not subjected 
to the hot water treatment sickness has developed. The number of 
trials of this method have not yet been sufficiently numerous to form 
a conclusive estimate of its merits ; but when tlie new additions to 
the cider buildings and equipment at the Institute have been com- 
pleted, it will be tested more exhaustively and under better conditions. 
The washing of the fruit with hot water does not seriously impair 
the flavour of the juice. There is no trace of the cooked or 
pasteurised character about it. At the same time, during the course 
of the summer after it was made, a slightly coarse or bitter flavour 
became noticeable as the amount of sugar was reduced by fermenta- 
tion ; and this sufficed to make it distinguishable from and slightly 
inferior to the cider made from the same fruit unwashed, although 
not, according to present results, serious enough to render the 
method worthless on its account. 
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The effect of filtration of the fresh juice direct from the press has 
been tested. These trials, although not numerous, have given very 
conclusive results so far as they have gone. The filtration at that 
stage has the effect of delaying the beginning of the primary alcoholic 
fermentation brought about by the yeasts and, in some instances, of 
reducing to some extent the subsequent rate of fermentation. In 
all cases where the cider thus treated was of a kind susceptible 
to sickness, it was found that sickness set in more quickly and caused 
a severer attack in the ciders which had been filtered direct from 
the press than in those of the same kind which had, except for the 
omission of the early filtration, been treated in every way similarly. 
Experiments in other directions, 6.(7.,those dealing with the watering 
of ciders referred to in another section of this report, and others 
dealing with the manufacture of small cider, have shown likewise 
that if the form of treatment results in the reduction of the 
rate of fermentation of the juice, it renders the product more 
susceptible to sickness. It may probably now be taken as a general 
rule that any procedure — other than the sterilisation of the juice 
or the addition of antiseptics — which tends to delay the onset of the 
primary fermentation and to reduce its rate also tends to render 
the liquor more susceptible to sickness. Hence it seems in the 
highest degree desirable that, in making cider under ordinary con- 
ditions, in all cases where sickness is feared efforts should be directed 
towards obtaining a vigorous and healthy fermentation in the 
juice as quickly as possible after pressing. 

Further experiments in blending have once more completely 
confirmed the results given in earlier reports as to the influence of 
the acidity of the blend on the retardation of sickness. In many 
cases during the past season ciders in bulk have been by judicious 
blending prevented from becoming sick, which would, if they had 
been left unblended, have succumbed to the disorder. 

There is now no question that if the facts which have been learnt 
as the result of these investigations are suitably applied, the risk of 
sickness may be very greatly reduced ; and there is considerable 
promise from the work at present in hand that cidermakers will 
eventually be able to obtain the mastery over this dreaded malady. 

The Use op Water in Cider Making. 

The addition of water to cider has long been a subject of con- 
troversy among cider makers. Where the practice is adopted, the 
water is added in one of four ways. Sometimes it is mixed with 
the pomace before the latter is pressed for the first time, its addition 
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being justified by those who adopt the custom on the ground that 
with the best presses obtainable it is impossible completely to 
extract all the juice — some 60-70 per cent, of the weight of the 
residual pomace after pressing being actual juice impossible of 
expression by ordinary means — and the added water simply 
facilitates the recovery of a portion of this otherwise wasted 
residual juice by displacing it in proportion to the amount of water 
used. In such cases a juice is obtained which partakes of the general 
character of a pure juice, being simply a slightly diluted form of 
the latter, — ^unless a disproportionate amount of water is used — 
with the loss of strength compensated for by the extra volume 
obtained and the avoidance of waste of useful material in the 
discarded pressed pomace. 

A second method consists also in the addition of water to the 
pomace with the same object as in the previous case, viz., the 
recovery of unexpressed juice ; but in this instance the water is not 
added until the pomace has already been pressed once and the normal 
yield of pure juice obtained. The liquor obtained by this form of 
treatment is obviously much more dilute than that yielded in the 
former case, and is generally spoken of as '' small *’ cider, “ washings,” 
or ‘‘seconds.” It is recognised as an inferior grade and does not 
challenge comparison with pure juice cider in the same manner as 
the preceding kind. 

A third method consists in the direct addition of water to the 
pure juice obtained by extraction from untreated pomace. It 
Sannot be urged for the use of water in this case that it is required 
to avoid the wastage of juice in the pressed pomace ; but the claim 
is put forward that it is justified and even necessary for fruit grown 
on certain classes of soil in order to provide a juice, the fermentation 
of which is more easily controlled and the keej^ing qualities of the 
cider produced better. A similar claim is also put forward on 
behalf of the first method, in addition to that of avoiding wastage 
already referred to. As in the latter case, the cider made from 
juice thus directly watered is a competitor with pure juice cider. 

The fourth method in which water is used consists in the addition 
of that liquid to the cider after the latter has been fermented and 
is in fit condition for consumption. In this case it is simply a 
question of dilution in order to increase the bulk of the article and 
thus to add to the profits of the maker who places it in competition 
with pure juice cider. There can be no claim as in the former 
cases that it is justified either as a means of aiding the production 
of a better article or of utilising useful materia) which would other- 
wise be discarded. 
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In the investigations which have been made at the Institute 
during the past two seasons as to the actual results of the addition 
of water, the first and third methods only have been taken into 
consideration, since the second does not yield a product which is in 
any sense a genuine competitor with pure juice cider, and the 
fourth is obviously a case of adulteration pure and simple. The 
following remarks therefore only apply to the first and third systems. 

These systems are in use in certain of the cider-making areas^ 
and it is urged in perfectly good faith by many of those who 
adopt them that they result in the production of better ciders than 
the pure juice sytem for the average fruit of those localities. Hence,, 
however distasteful it may be to those who hold literally to the 
pure juice standard for cider to be asked to countenance as legitimate 
the addition of a substance even of so innocuous a character as 
water, it must be admitted that, if it can be shown that its use 
results in the production either of a better article or of as good or 
only slightly inferior quality ,with the advantages of fuller control and 
simplification of manufacture, then the case in favour of the practice 
is greatly strengthened. It was with the object of ascertaining 
how far such claims are justified that investigations on the subject 
were made at the Institute. 

The claim in favour of watering appears to rest on two main 
grounds, viz., the superior keeping qualities of watered ciders, and the 
greater degree of control over the fermentation of the juices. It is 
probable, after examination of the subject, that these two points are 
really identical and are simply two different methods of expression 
of a single fact. Rxperiments show that it is quite certain that in 
one direction watered ciders are inferior in keeping qualities to pure 
juice ciders made from the same kinds of fruit. They are distinctly 
more liable to attacks of (uder sickness. This is easily understood 
when their character is taken into consideration . Being in essentials 
in the fresh unfermented juice stage nothing more than the pure 
juice more or less diluted with water, it follows that the acidity is to 
a corresponding extent lower than that of the pure juice, (conse- 
quently, from what has already been proved with regard to cider 
sickness, they must be more susceptible to the disorder on account 
of their lower acidity, assuming that the addition of the water does- 
not impart to them some specific resistant power sufficient to 
counterbalance the effect of the reduction of acidity. No such 
immunity is imparted by the water, as far as direct observation has 
shown, and practical experience with the watered ciders 
has completely confirmed the expectation that they would 
be more susceptible to the malady. There is, in addition,. 
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another, reason for their greater susceptibility. It will be 
seen from the results of experiments to be referred to in detail 
in subsequent paragraphs that the addition of water causes the 
rate of fermentation of the watered juices to be less than that of 
similar juices unwatered. This fact, the establishment of which is 
the most striking outcome of the experiments, is quite in accordance 
with expectation, since it is known that the principal factor in the 
juice determining the rate of fermentation is the content of nitro- 
genous substances available for yeast nutrition. The relative 
amount of these in the watered juice must be less than in the pure 
juice. Now the investigations on cider sickness have shown that 
anything which tends to reduce the rate of fermentation also tends 
to make the liquor more susceptible to the disorder. Thus the 
practice of watering the juice renders the cider more liable to 
sickness both by reducing the acidity and by lowering the rate 
of fermentation. Hence the claim that the addition of water gives 
the cider better keeping qualities is not only incorrect in the sense 
just described ; the actual result is quite the opposite, the cider 
being more likely to succumb. At the same time there may be 
some foundation for the claim in the following way. Since the 
rate of fermentation is lessened, the cider tends to keep sweet 
longer and the period over which the fermentation extends is 
prolonged. Hence the liquor is kept charged with, carbon dioxide 
for a longer time, and acetification, possibly, is warded off — 
temporarily, at any rate — for that reason. Hard, dry ciders are 
also sometimes confused by some of the more inexperienced makers 
with those which are really unsound ; and the retention of sweetness 
for a longer period by the watered ciders is apt to mislead such 
people into assuming that the cider has kept better. Thus it seems 
probable that when the statement is put forward that the watered 
ciders keep better than the pure juice ciders, what is really meant 
amounts to nothing more than that they keep sweet longer or, in 
other words, that the fermentation is slower. 

The other claim referred to, viz., that watered juices are more 
easily managed, amounts to precisely the same thing. The slower 
rate of fermentation renders control easier, both racking and 
filtering being more effective in checking fermentation under such 
circumstances. In the face of the evidence about to be mentioned 
the tendency of watering to cause a reduction in the rate of fermen- 
tation cannot be denied ; and, within limits at any rate, the contention 
of those who favour watering as a means to the production of a 
better cider is to that extent justified. How far the advantage of 
superior control of fermentation and the retention in some cases of 
H 
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an extra degree of sweetness is counterbalanced by the partial loss 
of the fruity flavour and aroma caused by the dilution of the 
juice with water is a question to which a general answer cannot 
satisfactorily be given. So much depends upon the characters of 
individual juices. Some pure juices may be so fully flavoured that 
a moderate dilution is of comparatively small account, and may in 
favourable cases pass undetected. Other juices, however, may be 
comparatively poorly equipped as regards flavour from the outset ; 
and the dilution of such could not fail to yield a thin, watery cider 
of inferior merit, in spite of the extra sweetness which might be 
retained as the result of the retarding effect of watering on the 
rate of fermentation. 

It is not proposed to set out in detail here the complete statistics 
of all the experiments which have been carried out in connection 
with this question of the effect of watering. The results as a whole 
point conclusively to the fact that the advocates of the practice 
must rest their case primarily upon the reduction of the rate of 
fermentation of the juice and the advantages which arise as the 
result of that reduction. It is only necessary, therefore, to refer 
to the experiments which demonstrate that a reduction in the rate 
actually occurs. 

Similar series of experiments have been carried out with a number 
of different juices obtained from representative vintage varieties 
of apples procured from several localities. It may, therefore, be 
claimed for the results that they can be regarded as thoroughly 
representative and of general application. It may be stated at once 
that they show a very general measure of agreement, and that, 
where at certain stages some appeared discordant, the differences 
have been satisfactorily accounted for owing to the . interference of 
disturbing outside influences which occurred on account of the 
conditions under which the experiments were carried out. The 
most troublesome complications were found to be due to the fact 
that sickness frequently set in before the conclusion of the normal 
primary alcoholic fermentation. It is now known that in the earlier 
experiments the records for the latter half of the fermentations 
must be disregarded on this account. In the most recent series 
precautions have been taken to prevent the occurrence of sickness 
with the result that the figures obtained are more concordant. The 
effects both of the addition of water to the freshly milled pomace 
before pressing and also of its direct addition to the freshly pressed 
juice have been tested, the results being very similar in the two 
series. In the first case the pomace was divided into four lots, 
from one of which the juice was pressed without any addition, 
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while to the other three water was added in the proportion, of 10, 25, 
and 50 per cent, of the actual bulk of pomace respectively. The 
juices obtained from these three lots of pomace were then each 
divided into two halves, one being left untouched, and sugar added 
to the other in quantity sufficient to raise the specific gravity to the 
same figure as that of the pure juice from the unwatered lot of 
pomace. In the cases where the effect of the addition of water 
direct to the freshly pressed juice was tested, a given bulk of juice 
was divided into four lots, one being left without addition of water, 
and water added to the remaining three lots in the proportions of 
10, 25, and 50 per cent, of the bulk of the pure juice. Each of the 
three latter was then divided into two halves, one being left un- 
touched, and sugar added to the other in quantity sufficient to raise 
it to the same specific gravity as the pure juice. Thus there were 
in most of the experiments seven different grades of juice in both the 
series with the watered pomace and those with the watered juice. 
All of the juices were allowed to ferment at a temperature of 27*^ C., 
and regular records of the rate in fall of gravity were kept. Dupli- 
cate sets of the same juices were used as controls. 

In the accompanying table the records of one series, in which 
Gatcombe was the variety tested, are given. In this series the 
pure juice was taken and watered as described above. The specific 
gravities of the watered juices were then brought up to 1*069, 
which was that of the pure juice itself, by the addition of sugar. 
The results show clearly the retarding effect of the addition of water 
on the rate of fermentation, the extent of retardation depending 
upon the amount of water added. The more water used the greater 
generally was the reduction in rate. Occasionally, however, anoma- 
lous results have been recorded, and these will require further 
investigation. 

The fact of the reduction in rate by watering having been thus 
demonstrated, it now remains to consider whether or not the amount 
of the reduction is sufficient to be of practical value. Undoubtedly 
there are some instances, particularly in the case of some of the 
juices which naturally ferment slowly, where the reduction caused 
by the addition of a comparatively small amount of water, such as 
10 per cent., is pronounced enough to enable a useful degree of extra 
control over the fermentation to be obtained. In such cases, 
paradoxical as it may seem at first sight, it is possible at times to 
make a sweeter cider by adding water to the pomace or juice than 
by dealing with the undiluted juice. There are, however, many 
other cases where the reduction of the rate of fermentation by the 
addition of a moderate proportion of water is not great enough to 
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♦ From December 15 to January 2 the juices in this series of experiments were kept at ordinary 
temperature ; afterwards they were kept at 27°C. 
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allow of the fact being utilised to advantage in the control of the 
fermentation. Excessive watering is necessary in such cases to 
reduce the rate to a useful degree. In all cases it must be remem- 
bered that the addition of water causes a reduction in the original 
gravity of the juice corresponding to the amount added. Hence, 
although the rate of fermentation is reduced, there is proportionately 
less sugar to be fermented ; so that what is gained in time by the 
reduction in the rate is more or less counterbalanced by the shorter 
period required to ferment the smaller amount of sugar present in 
the juice. It is, therefore, extremely problematical whether any 
appreciable advantage is to be derived by the use of water as a 
general practice, while there are obvious drawbacks to its use on 
other grounds. At the same time in special instances a fair case in its 
support could be made. 

Investigations on Spray Fluids. 

Eeference was made in last year’s Report to work carried out in 
collaboration with Mr. Gimingham with the object of throwing light 
upon the nature of the fungicidal action of Bordeaux Mixtures. 
During the past season this investigation has been continued, 
and a good deal of further evidence obtained in support of the view 
that Bordeaux Mixtures act as fungicides chiefly because the fungi 
are able to poison themselves by absorbing copper from any portions 
of the insoluble copper compound with which they may come into 
contact. 

The action of Bordeaux Mixtures upon other types of cells in 
addition to germinating fungus spores has been studied. For 
example, seedlings of mustard and other plants were grown with 
their roots in contact with the insoluble Bordeaux precipitate and 
contrasted with others having their roots dipping into the clear 
liquid obtained by allowing Bordeaux Mixture to settle ; in the 
latter case the “delicate root hairs being in the same liquid as the 
insoluble Bordeaux precipitate, but not actually in contact with it. 
The result of these and similar experiments was to show that, so 
long as contact between the copper compound and the root-hairs 
was avoided, the seedlings grew in a healthy manner, but that the 
roots were shrivelled and killed when the Bordeaux precipitate 
was in close touch. The thin-walled cells of the root hairs evidently 
possess the power of absorbing copper and destroying themselves, 
just as do germinating fungus spores. 

At the same time it is probable that such action as this on the 
part of the fungus is not the only one that takes place in practice 
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when Bordeaux Mixture is sprayed on to leaves. Every fruit-grower 
is familiar with the scorching that so often follows spraying. This is 
probably due very largely to the action upon the interior tissues 
of the leaf of copper brought into solution by excretions from 
injured spots on the surface of the leaf ; and experiments have shown 
that the amount of scorching largely depends upon the extent of 
the original injuries, whether naturally or artificially produced. 
Now since during most of the year it is a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to find leaves of fruit trees quite free from large or small 
injuries, a certain amount of copper will become soluble when 
Bordeaux Mixture is deposited on the leaves, and this soluble copper 
no doubt has fungicidal value. In this connection, it is, however, 
necessary to take into account the length of time since the production 
of the injury as it was found that only comparatively recent injuries 
affected the degree of scorching. 

The bearing of the results of this investigation upon the practical 
side of Bordeaux spraying was indicated in the last report, and 
recent work has served to confirm the views there expressed. 

Soil Analysis. 

- The continued use of the plantations and orchards at the Institute 
for varied experimental purposes has rendered imperative an 
accurate knowledge of the properties and nature of the soils. Mr. 
Gimingham is therefore carrying out a detailed soil survey of all 
the Institute orchards and plantations. The results of the analyses 
are not given here, since the work is not yet complete ; it has 
however proceeded far enough to show that both mechanically and 
chemically the soils of all the orchards and plantations are remark- 
ably uniform. They all belong to one type, the differences being 
trifling. This is of the greatest importance, since a uniform soil 
in all field experiments is a thing most to be desired and most 
difficult to obtain. 
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XVII. —REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’S CONSULTING 

CHEMIST. 

(Dr, J, A. Voelcker, M.A*, F.LC,, etc,). 

Nine samples were sent to me for analysis during the year 
1912. These, together with one consultation, and 32 samples of 
milk analysed in connection with the Bath Show, comprise the 


analytical work of the year. The samples were as follows: — 

Feeding Meal 

1 

Basic Slag 

1 

Town Refuse . . 

2 

Waters 

3 

Soils 

2 


9 

Dairy Feedinq Meal. 


A sample of this was sent me. It was guaranteed to contain 

4% of Oil, 12% of Albuminoids, and 55% 

of Carbohydrates, 

the price being £5 17s. 6d. per ton. The 

analysis was as 

follows : — 



Per Cent. 

Moisture 

21-33 

Oil 

4*62 

♦Albuminoids 

15-37 

Starch and other (.Carbohydrates . . 

41-30 

Woody Fibre 

12-64 

tAsh . . 

4-74 

• 

100-00 

♦Containing Nitrogen 

2-46 

flncluding Sand 

*80 


This meal was found to consist, for the greater part, of dried 
grains togethet with treacle. The analysis was above the guar- 
antee, and the price was not out of the way. 


Basic Slao. 

The analysis of the one sample sent was as follows: — 


Per Cent. 

Total Phosphoric Acid .. .. .. 11-01 

Equal to Tribasio Phosphate of Lime . . 24*06 

Phosphoric Acid soluble in 2 per cent. Solution 

of Citric Acid . , . . , . , 9*66 

Equal to Tribasio Phosphate of Lime . . 21-11 

Fineness of grinding . . . . . . 94*0 
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The price of this was 48s. per ton delivered. Reckoning on 
the amount of Phosphate soluble in Citric Acid solution, the 
price of the so-called ‘‘ Soluble Phosphate ” worked out at 2s. 3d. 
per unit, which is certainly high. 

Town Refuse. 

Two samples of this material were sent to me. The price 
charged was Is. per ton on rail in London, the carriage and 
cartage on to the land amounting to 5s. 6d. per ton more. 

The analyses of these lots were as follows : — 



No. 1 

No. 2 

Moisture 

4.3-53 . . 

25-50 

Organic Matter 

I(v09 .. 

27-07 

Phosphoric Acid 

-.53 . . 

•54 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina, ttc. 

10-18 . . 

14-47 

Lime 

4-14 .. 

4-03 

Sand 

24-63 . . 

28-.39 


100-00 . . 

100-00 

Nitrogen 

-64 . . 

•57 

E(pial to Ammonia . . 

•78 . . 

•69 


The two analyses were much alike except as regards moisture. 
No. 2 sample being much the drier, l3ut no richer than No. 1. 

The material, more especially the first sample, was very wet, 
and it will be noted that fully one-cpiarter of it was sandy matter. 

The manurial value of such refuse is but small, and the amount 
of lime contained is not sufficient to make it worth using on that 
account. There is little doubt, however, that in the case of 
heavy clay land, the soil would be much benefited mechanically 
by the use of material of this kind, and, under such conditions, 
the refuse would be worth getting. 

Waters. 

There were three samples in all. 

(а) The first of these — which came from near Plymouth — was" 
a soft water containing only 5*6 grains per gallon of total solid 
residue. It was free from pollution, but contained too much 
vegetable matter, and would require filtering. 

(б) This came from North Wales. It was, like the former, a 
very soft water, contfuning only 5*32 grains per gallon of total 
solids, and was quite pure. It, however, acted rapidly upon metal 
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pipes, cast-iron pipes in particular, being soon furred up with 
rust. I found that it also acted upon galvanized iron pipes 
to some extent, and in such cases it is best to use iron pipes 
which have been coated inside with tar or other protective 
composition. 

(c) This was a water from Itchen Stoke, Hants. It was a 
hard water containing 24*08 grains per gallon of total solids, and, 
while it showed signs of containing water of land drainage, it was 
not contaminated with anything objectionable. On enquiry, I 
ascertained that the water came from a pump fixed inside the 
dairy. ^ Such a "^position for a well is by no means suitable, as it 
must always be subject to the wasliings of the dairy finding their 
way into the well. 


Soils. 

A Member of the Society residing in Hampshire sent me a 
sample of soil, and asked if I could find, from examination of it, 
any cause for sickness among his pheasants, chickens, etc., which 
had been running out on the land. It was stated that at first 
the birds did quite well, but subsequently became weakly and 
eventually many died. There was no apparent disease, but the 
birds appeared to waste away and to die from weakness. It was 
also stated that lambs turned out on this particular land in- 
variably did badly and “ wasted.” 

On other parts of the park, however, birds and sheep did 
perfectly well, and any pheasants which had done badly on the 
first class of land, recovered when turned out on the other. 

On obtaining this information, I asked for samples of the soil 
and turf of the two portions of the park to be sent to me, one 
from the land where the birds did well, and one from where 
they did badly. 

I analysed the soils, and the results were as follows : — 



Soil on which 

Soil on which 


pheasants did 

pheasants did 


well. 

badly. 

Soils Dried at 212'^F. 

No. 1 

No. 2 

Organic matter and loss on heating 5*62 

8*39 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina 

4*19 

3*20 

Lime . . 

1*20 

*76 

Alkalies, etc. . . 

1*07 

*84 

Insoluble siliceous matter 

87*92 

86*81 


100*00 

. . 100*00 
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A comparison of these results brings out certain very clear points. 
In the first case No. 2 is seen to contain much more organic 
(vegetable) matter. Next, No. 1 has more “clay” and is less 
sandy, thus possessing much more “ substance ” than No. 2. In 
lime, again, there is a marked difference, No. 1 having nearly 
double the amount of lime that No. 2 has. Lastly, No. 1 is prob- 
ably better supplied in alkalies, such as potash, etc. I further 
noted the great difference that, while No. 2 was distinctly acid (or 
“sour”) to test paper. No. 1 was not so, but rather the reverse. 
It is fairly clear to me that No. 2 has become “ sour ” and requires ^ 
“ sweetening,” an effect which liming would probably produce. 

There was also a great difference between the herbage in the 
two cases, that of No. 1 being much superior. In the case of No. 2 
there was a thick “ matting ” of roots on the surface of the soil, 
forming a regular “ sponge.” This is generally characteristic of sour 
land and inferior pasture. There was none of this “ matting” in 
the case of No. 1. The soil of No. 1 was altogether the more 
satisfactory, and was not of the loose peaty-sand character of 
No. 2. 


Beech Nuts. 

The one consultation was an inquiry from near Bristol in regard 
to Beech nuts, which were very plentiful during the year. 

The enquiry was made whether there was any likelihood of 
profitably extracting the oil from these. Beech nuts contain from 
17 to 20 per cent, of oil, which can be used for cooking and burn- 
ing purposes. It is, however, very questionable whether there 
would be any demand in this country for it, as one could never 
depend upon a regular supply of the nuts. 
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Encouragement for Stock Farmers* — Some time ago attention 
was called to certain signs which seemed to point clearly enough to 
great changes in the position of the meat-trade world, changes which 
must vitally affect the interests of home producers. Austria was 
then trying an experiment with a cargo or two of frozen meat, 
which was all sold within a few hours of landing, and keenly appre- 
ciated by the consumers for its comparative cheapness if not for its 
quality. Since then very little has been heard of the new departure 
in that particular quarter, but the idea has caught on in other 
countries, and bids fair to lead to vast developments. Italy has 
taken up the running, and is steadily increasing her imports of both 
live cattle and dead meat from Argentina, gradually establishing a 
great trade which no interested opposition will be likely to stop. 
Switzerland is also doing the same thing. 

The latest news to hand is of far greater significance. The 
position of Germany with regard to her meat supplies is one 
of absorbing interest to both producers and consumers in this 
country, who will naturally view the matter from opposite stand- 
points. The increasing population of that great country has long 
been absorbing its home-grown beef more rapidly than it can be 
produced, and that article has become so scarce that prices have 
advanced so as to place it beyond the reach of the poorer classes, and 
as the Germans have a curious antipathy to mutton they are being 
driven to rely very largely on pork. But the example of other 
countries has begun to tell, and the outcry for more beef has become 
so strong that municipal authorities are taking steps to facilitate 
the placing of frozen beef on the market, notwithstanding an import 
duty of over 2d. per lb. “ Appetite comes with eating,” and in all 
probability the agrarian monopoly will have to give way to the 
popular demand for a reduction of this heavy impost on the nation’s 
wants. It may be a work of some little time, but in the nature of 
things the barriers must give way and the movement spread over all 
central and western Europe. 

What this will mean it requires little foresight to tell. It 
means a revolution in the British meat trade, which has hitherto 
provided the only reliable market for the surplus produce of young 
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countries overseas. I have always held a theory which some people 
may think far-fetched, that the world’s production and consumption 
of food will always, in the long run, balance itself, though some 
markets may be temporarily over-supplied through exceptional 
circumstances. Look at the North American continent, and its 
position as to meat supplies at the present time, compared 
with what it was. a few years ago. Its resources were then thought 
to be boundless, and now it finds difficulty in feeding its own popu- 
lation. As an exporting country it has virtually retired from the 
stage, and the Argentine and British dominions in the south have 
taken its place, threatening British producers with overwhelming 
competition. But Nature intervenes and forbids that one thickly 
populated country shall starve while another revels in plenty and 
cheapness, and British consumers must reckon with her laws. They 
have long had the advantage of cheaj) meat under the free import 
system, but other communities are demanding their share, and will 
get it. 

Let us now look at home, and consider what can be done to meet 
the new circumstances that will arise when our meat importations 
are largely diverted elsewhere, and prices rise accordingly. Then 
will be the British farmer’s opportunity, and it is high time he began 
to lay his plans for taking the fuil advantage of it. Will he be 
content with his present system of limited meat production, or, 
worse still, continue the retrograde policy manifested by the recent 
agricultural returns ? If so, he will show a great lack of that 
foresight which marks the successful man of business. An increase 
in the area devoted to corn growing and a decrease in all classes of 
live stock constitute a discouraging sign, most unwelcome to think- 
ing minds. It is, in fact, a movement in the wrong direction, and 
every effort should be made to arrest it. Even if the opening of new 
markets on the Continent should turn out a will-of-the-wisp and 
vanish into thin air, there is nothing whatever to fear from the 
increase of our flocks and herds. Good meat is dear as it is, and 
is h'kely to remain so,while, should the above contingency come about, 
farmers will stand to win a heavy stake. Many thousands of calves 
are being sacrificed for a few shillings, nearly all of which ought 
to be reared. Shall we some day be driven to legislate against this 
terrible waste of our national resources ? It has recently been 
shown by the experiments of the Royal Society that cdves can be 
weaned successfully and cheaply with scarcely any new milk. 

Onc^ again our thoughts revert to the old subjects of improve- 
ment in breeding and early maturity, and an object lesson in these 
lines of progress might have been seen by a visit to the Metropolitan 
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Cattle Market a short time ago. Standing amongst rows of three- 
year-old common stock in half-fattened condition, were four young 
pedigree Shorthorn heifers averaging about twenty /months old. 
They had been bought by a dealer (?) at a sale in Wiltshire at a price 
which enabled him to get a profit on them in the London market. 
They were fine young breeding stock which it was a sin to kill, and 
I wondered what the farmers at the ring side could have been 
thinking of to let them go. But that is not all that was suggested 
by their presence. These young, ripe animals, prepared by their 
breeders for sale, fetched about 5s. 6d. per stone, while many ordinary 
bullocks from the pastures standing beside them were only realising 
4s. 8d. ! Think of this, and reflect on the possibilities before us ! 
We might, by good breeding and good feeding from the start, bring 
out cattle which at half their age will be worth as much money as 
ordinary three-year-olds. — Spero ” in Livestock Journal Almanac, 
Clay Land. — The noli me tangere of soils. Many readers will 
remember Mr. Baily Denton, the well-known expert in drainage and 
farm buildings, and it is to him that I am indebted for the above 
classical phrase, as applicable to stiff clay soils. Having had some 
experience of these soils, I thoroughly endorse the expression, for 
if ever soils could exhibit a touchy temper it would be these ; and 
it may b^ added that they are often, in famous words applied in 
another sense, '' uncertain, coy, and hard to please.” They are not 
always amiably disposed, and are somewhat exacting, and even 
revengeful. Clay soils reflect many phases of human nature, as is 
shown by the language ued in describing their little ways. Like 
certain* cantankerous persons, clay soils have their good points, 
for they are possessed of great capabilities when properly handled. 
They have, for in§tance, great natural capacity, exhaustless resources, 
and a retentive, although unconscious, memory. If they are 
exacting they abundantly repay liberal treatment, and if slow 
in responding they are safe custodians of what is entrusted to them. 
They cannof be charged with wastefulness, for when once brought 
into good condition they do not, like many other soils, run down like 
a clock in a single season. light and free working soils may be 
kindly and grateful ; they may produce quite as good crops as clay 
lands, but only at the cost of frequent reminders or refreshers ; and 
if the fee is not paid regularly and often, they speedily relapse into 
sterility. This is not the case with clay soils, for if they are once 
supplied with a stock of fertilising matter they are capable of holding 
it, and disbursing it ungrudgingly over a long period. That clay 
soils are cold and reserved need not be charged against them, for 
their cool nature stands them in good stead in times of heat and 
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drought, and their reserve of plant food enables them to hold out in 
trying seasons. 

It may be as important to know the nature of a soil as of a human 
being, and in the case of clay soils, although they are, or ‘may be, 
sour and dour, these less amiable qualities are coupled with depth 
and tenacity of character — not a bad combination. These pecu- 
liarities of temperament suggest careful and judicious treatment, 
and constant co-operation with atmospheric changes of temperature 
and conditions as to moisture. Clay soils pulverize under frosts, and 
open in cracks during droughts, and these effects extend throughout 
their entire mass and to great depths. It is also worthy of remark 
tjiat a tilth produced through atmospheric agencies is not so likely 
to run together ” or resume a plastic condition, as is the case with 
a forced tilth brought about by tillage implements. One of the 
greatest disappointments to which clay land farmers are liable is 
to find that a tilth obtained after much labour, has disappeared 
under the influence of heavy rains, the staple having once more 
coalesced into a tenacious and livery mass. This never occurs 
where the tilth is the result of weathering,” for even winter and 
spring rains will not destroy the fine surface produced by frost. 

Clay soils always work best after summer, and worst in spring. 
Bare-fallowing, for wheat in September and October, and autumn 
cultivation and deep ploughing in anticipation of potatoes and 
root crops in the spring, are principal items in the successful treat- 
ment of clay soils. In the former case the land gradually crumbles 
down under the influences of oxygen, changes of temperature, and 
moisture ; and in the latter it is powerfully affected by frost and 
thaw, rain, and wind. The difference in appearance between newly 
ploughed clay land in March and in August is remarkable. In the 
one case it is glazed, compact, and planky, while*in the other it is 
loose, crumbly, and loamy. Clay soils are best adapted for winter 
or autunrn sown crops and are often untouchable until spring. They 
are natural wheat lands, and their wealth in mineral plant food, their 
power of retaining moisture, their depth and firm texture, are all 
conducive to the development of the wheat plant. To attempt early 
spring sowing is out of harmony with their nature, although it may 
be well done in the case of spring beans, or of oats after lea. Even 
if ploughing is practicable, harrowing and rolling are often rendered 
impossible by untimely rains that render the surface greasy, and 
the treading of horses disastrous. Light land farmers have often 
little idea of the difiiculties of the occupiers of clay land, or the 
discomforts of walking over clay fields in wet weather with several 
pounds of soil sticking to each boot. 
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Ab to root cultivation, it is much more critical and uncertain 
on clay lands than on natural turnip soils. So far as quality and 
weight per acre are concerned, clay soils are able to rival any light 
soil, but there are difficulties at both ends of the process, as well 
as in the middle. There is (1) the difficulty of securing the requisite 
fineness of tilth ; (2) the risk from the turnip fly ; and (3) the often 
difficult problem as to the disposal of the crops by either carting 
them off or feeding them on the land. There is also the further 
possibility that the succeeding corn crop may not be benefited — 
may possibly be injured — through root cultivation, and hence 
it is that the bare-fallow still maintains its place. Still it is clear 
that root cultivation on clay soils has advanced, and that bear 
fallowing has receded in estimation, and a few remarks may be 
advanced as to the conditions under which this cultivation may be 
successfully followed on stiff clay soils. There is a class of clay land 
of so retentive a nature as to almost render arable cultivation 
impossible, and such land ought to be laid down to grass. Clays 
of decidedly stiff character may, however, be cultivated for roots by 
observing the principles of autumn cultivation, manuring, and 
ploughing, for, as already pointed out, autumn is the best season 
for working clay soils. 

It is in this connection that steam power comes in as a most 
useful help, as it possesses advantages which exactly fit with the 
requirements of clay soils. Steam brings with it almost unlimited 
power, and can be applied just at the time when it is most useful. 
At no time of year and in no position is steam seen to greater advan- 
tage than in breaking up clay land stubbles after harvest, in pre- 
paration for potatoes, mangels, and other root crops. The various 
operations which are summed up in the expression “ autumn culti- 
vation,” include three distinct stages — cleaning, manuring, and 
deep ploughing. After the deep furrow has been given the land is 
allowed to rest. As the season progresses, or as soon as the land 
is dry enough,' the winter furrow is generally cross ploughed, but on 
no account should this be attempted until the land moves freely. 
To attempt the work on wet land would be suicidal to the object 
intended, and it may be laid down as an Axiom that every act of 
tillage on clay land should be governed by the weather. The 
peculiar temper of clay land will not brook unwarrantable inter- 
ference, and if such a course is persisted in the cultivator will find 
that he has put back rather than forwarded his plans. The judicious 
management of clay land becomes a kind of instinct, acquired 
only by long practice, and newcomers who attempt to follow out 
their preconceived notions in a stiff land country may deeply repent 
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their temerity. The old saying that '' seasons will beat the best of 
ye,” is never more true than when applied to the management of 
clay land. 

Wheat, oats, beans, clover, cabbages, potatoes, mangel-wurzel, 
and, in a less degree turnips and swedes, may all be cultivated on 
clay soils. Eotations of crops suitable to such soils are generally 
based upon the old system of fallow, wheat, beans, with alternation 
between beans and clover, or upon the six course : fallow, wheat ; 
clover, wheat ; beans, wheat — ^the fallow being either bare or 
cropped according to circumstances. The principal stress of work 
occurs during summer and autumn, simply because the land is 
generally unfit for continuous cultivation in winter and early spring. 
The sowing of clover and grass seed is, of course, easily managed 
upon a weathered surface, generally on young wheat, and the 
mangel and other root crops are drilled upon the tilth formed 
during the winter upon autumn ploughed land. If winter beans are 
sown the entire seeding of two-thirds of the arable land is accom- 
plished in autumn besides the planting of winter vetches, and the 
preparation of stubble for root crops and potatoes. It is one of the 
disadvantages of clay land farming that the conditions are unfavour- 
able for winter folding, but it is a mistake to think that this system 
need be entirely abandoned. Sheep may be folded on vetches, 
rape, cabbages, turnips, and clover lays from April to September 
inclusive, without injuring any ground, and occupiers of both 
light and heavy lands can transfer their flocks from one area to 
another according to the food supply. 

The superiority of clay land in preserving its fertility has been 
already mentioned. Light land requires to be renovated for almost 
every crop, and a failure of roots tells seriously upon the succeeding 
barley, while wheat will scarcely yield satisfactorily unless a coat of 
manure is spread over the clover lair. Really strong land preserves 
its powers of production much longer than fight soils, and in some 
cases allows of clover being mown and removed, and wheat straw 
being disposed of for years in succession. It seems in some cases 
as though it only required to be well tilled and thoroughly exposed 
to the air to develop plant food from its own staples, as was shown to 
be the case by Tull in the eighteenth century. The policy generally 
followed seems to be that of lightening it up and aerating it, as by 
fallowing. Clay land responds to all dressings of an opening nature 
such as long or strawy manure, town manure, ashes, lime, chalk, etc. 
In this respect it is the antithesis of really light soils, which need 
/to be rolled, pressed, winter folded, and consolidated in every 
possible way either by lapse of time, heavy rains, or the treading 
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of horses. The contrast between the two classes of land is indeed 
most striking, and their management almost resolves itself into two 
distinct businesses. The season which suits the one does not suit 
the other, and the treatment which may be beneficial to the one may 
be injurious to the other. Clay land if once allowed to fall out of 
condition requires years to re-instate it, while a single good crop 
of roots fed with cake upon the land may set impoverished light 
land on its feet again. Running through the whole course of clay 
land management is the constant fear of upsetting it by attempting 
to work it at wrong times and in unfit condition, and this confers 
a skill upon the successful farmer which is much less constantly 
required by occupiers of light land, who have often only to plough, 
sow, and harrow, and supply fertilising matter in order to secure a 
crop.— “ J.W.” in The Field. 

Management of the Shire Foal. — Breeders of all domesticated 
animals are fully alive to the importance of carefully looking after 
the young animals during the first stage of their life. In their wild 
state they are hardier, and the dam may be trusted to attend to all 
their necessary wants, with the result that the fittest survive. But 
after many generations of a domesticated state of life, it is necessary 
that man must by his skill and intelhgence assist in rearing the 
young stock. The Shire foal is no exception to the general rule, 
as during its first year of life it requires special attention. A horse 
may be made or marred during its foal time. 

The care of the foal must be commenced really before its birth, 
by special attention to the pregnant mare. Sometimes a difficulty 
is experienced to get the mares in-foal, and the more highly bred 
and highly prized the stock the greater is the difficulty. The best 
mares are generally the shiest breeders — hence it is highly important 
when a mare is successfully started in the business of breeding that 
no pains should be spared to give the future progeny every oppor- 
tunity to develop on the right lines. If the mare is not required 
for the work of the farm, and can be turned out to roam the pasture 
without shoes, she will require but little attention until her time is 
up, and will be more likely to have a happy foaling than if she 
is kept in a warm stable and highly fed. If it is necessary, however, 
that the mare should assist with the work of the farm, every care 
must be taken that she is not allowed to over-exert herself by hard 
pulling or by heavy shafting. 

Working the land, if not too steep, is just the right sort of exercise 
for the in-foal mare, and she may be kept at it up to the time of 
foaling, and be quite as likely to foal luckily, as it is termed. Of 

I 
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course, as the expected time approaches she must be allowed the 
use of a roomy box or building of some sort for her night quarters, 
where she can turn about and lie comfortably, and where there is 
nothing that can cause injury to herself or her foal as she turns 
about or lies down. This loose box must be kept thoroughly clean 
and well ventilated, and so that the mare may get well accustomed 
to her new quarters it is better to turn her into it at night for a few 
weeks before the foal is expected. The temperature of the box 
should not be high, say from 40deg. to 45deg., but free from draughts. 

If the mare is kept very warm the foal will likely be tender and 
susceptible to cold. It is known that a foal will stand as cold and 
severe weather after birth as the mare has been accustomed to 
previously. We have had mares lying out all winter, foaling in the 
fields, sometimes in the snow, and the foals getting up and doing well, 
whilst those in the warm boxes were always catching cold. If there 
is no grass or other green food to be had the mare should be given 
a bran mash daily just to keep her bowels kind and easy. 

As the time approaches, the mare must be closely observed. 
There is more variation of signs of approaching parturition in mares 
than in any of the other domestic animals. Sometimes a mare 
will foal quite suddenly with none of the usual symptoms appear- 
ing beforehand. Sometimes the usual sign of wax on the teats, 
and even of milk in the udder, may appear many days before the 
foal comes. In one or two extreme oases we have seen milk stream- 
ing from the teats for weeks before foaling, so that it is difficult to 
tell beforehand when the mare may foal. One of the inconveniences 
of having the mares>out in the field is the difficulty of keeping them 
under observation. When the mare is in a box she may be watched, 
and it is easy to devise means by which she may be seen without 
disturbing her. A reliable man should be appointed to undertake 
the duty of night watcliing. Cases are known of mares foaling 
suddenly and easily, but with the membrane in which the foal is 
enveloped wrapped about its head, so that the foal was lost because 
it could not get a chance to breathe. I have known foals lost just 
for want of a little help to prevent them from being kept too long 
in the passage. 

There are occasionally cases of wrong presentations, which majr 
require the assistance of a skilled practitioner, but these cases do 
not appear so often among mares as among cows and ewes. Hence 
it is important that someone should be on the watch, and if the 
mare needs help be ready to afford it. If she is going on all right 
and is likely to accomplish the task by herself, it is better to let her do 
so, as meddling and fussing about her may make her irritable, and 
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if the foal comes all right and the mare is quiet, it is better to leave 
them by themselves to get acquainted with each other. Of course 
the navel of the foal should be attended to at once. Cases of loss 
through navel ill have been so frequent in recent years, and so 
difficult to treat successfully, that it is only by adopting preventive 
measures that it can be conquered. The germ of the disease is 
supposed to enter the system by the navel soon after birth, hence 
the importance of having the foaling-box well cleaned and disinfected. 
The disease seldom attacks those foaled out on the pastures. 

The navel and surrounding parts should be well dressed with some 
strong disinfectant. CarboUsed oil has been used successfully for 
this purpose. A still more effective dressing is iodoform, which is 
now used by the principal breeders, and is generally successful in 
warding off the disease if applied at once to the portion of the 
navel string attached to the foal. 

In all cases of difficult parturition the mare must be examined by 
inserting the hand, dressed with carbolised oil, into the womb, and 
carefully but thoroughly removing every vestige of the after-birth. 
The smallest portion of the after-birth left to decay in the womb 
may lead to blood poisoning and the death of the mare. If the foal is 
all right he will soon scramble to his feet, and explore around in 
search of the teat, and if the mare is quiet in temper and the foal 
has all his wits about him, he will soon find it and start .the business 
of life on his own account. In all such cases they are much better 
left to themselves, any interference tending only to delay matters. 
Sometimes, however, we have a weakly or a stupid foal which has to 
be held or guided to the teat. One of that sort is sometimes very 
troublesome, and requires a lot of patience and tact. It will not do 
to force it to the teat and to give it too much assistance, or it will 
lose the instinct of self-help. Only by patiently guiding it and 
allowing it to feel its own way can we succeed in getting it to work. 

Sometimes a mare is so irritable and high strung that she cannot 
bear the touch of the foal on her udder. Much tact and patience 
are required in that case, and care must be taken that she does not 
injure the foal, or even frighten it from trying to suck, and if it is 
through the udder being very full and sore that she cannot bear 
the touch of the foal, it may be advisable to draw a little of the 
milk off by hand, which can be done by having the head firmly held 
and a foreleg held up. It may be necessary to have a foreleg held 
up a few times until she gets accustomed to the feeling of the 
foal’s mouth on her udder. 

Sometimes a foal gets costive and may require a dose of castor oil, 
but generally costiveness may be prevented by keeping the mare on 
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sloppy food. A foal also may be attacked by diarrhoea. We have 
effected a cure in this case by giving first a dose of castor oil, then 
a glass of port wine in which was mixed a little powdered chalk, 
about three times a day. 

As it seems all the fashion now to have the horses docked the 
operation may be performed with the minimum of pain to the 
colt, and the minimum of trouble and risk to the owner when the 
foal is about eight days old. A piece of string and a sharp knife 
are all the implements required. The hair must be tied up firmly 
around the tail above the point of severance, and then with the 
knife snip it off at one of the joints of the tail, leaving the length of 
stump considered desirable. Unfortunately, the poor colts have to 
pay the extra premium of trouble for the loss of their tails during 
succeeding summers when flies are troublesome. 

Foaling is always an anxious time with the farmer, and when the 
foals have come all right and are able to run out with their mothers 
a feeling of relief and thankfulness supervenes, as they are then 
likely to go on all right until weaning time. Sometimes, however, 
serious losses are incurred through foaling, and if a mare dies and 
leaves a foal the difficulty has to be faced of rearing an orphan foal. 
It is possible to rear it on cow’s milk, diluted slightly with water and 
sweetened with sugar, if it gets it often and a little at a time. This 
involves a lot of care and attention, as any variation in the quality 
of milk, the length of time between the feeds, or the quantity taken, 
may upset the foaVs stomach, and cause indigestion, which, occuring 
often, would retard progress. In a busy time the foal is apt to be 
forgotten or neglected. Three foals which unfortunately lost 
their mothers were reared as follows : — For one I fortunately 
had another mare to foal about the same time, and by adopting 
similar* tactics to those adopted by shepherds when they have 
lambs left on their hands under similar circumstances, we per- 
suaded the other mare to adopt the orphan foal. She was a good 
nurse, and reared the two foals splendidly under the full belief that 
they were both her own. Of course, we fed her judiciously. For 
the others we had not a nurse mare available, so in each case we 
persuaded a cow to adopt the orphan foal. There was at first a doubt 
as to whether the cow would act as mother to so strange a calfi 
Fortunately, the foals in both instances had learned to suck before 
their mothers died, so the difficulty was lessened. The plan adopted 
was to tie up the cow in a place by herself, selecting a quiet, upstand- 
ing Shorthorn cow for the purpose. The foal was taken to her fre- 
quently, and someone stood by the cow meanwhile to keep her 
from using her horns or her heels. As soon as the foal discovered 
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where the milk was to be had, which he did simply by exploring 
around, he quickly learned to help himself to it. 

After the first day the foal was left in the same place with the cow, 
she being still tied up. He gradually got to cautiously stealing a 
drink, and the cow became reconciled to allowing him the privilege. 
After two days she got so used to the foal that she wanted him to 
come to suck. Then we tried them out in the field. The cow at 
once galloped round the field enjoying the liberty. The foal, never 
having been out before, did not understand such conduct, so stood 
still, staring in wonder. In about ten minutes the cow came back, 
smelled the foal all over, and in her own language persuaded him to 

Come along, little fellow, and keep me company.” So away the 
two went trotting off together, she looking after him as carefully 
as if he was her own calf. The cows in both instances suckled them 
all summer and reared them fairly well. They probably did not grow 
so well as if they had been nursed by a mare, but much better than 
they would have done if fed by hand, and at very much less expense 
and trouble. 

Mares that are not required for the work of the farm may be 
turned out for the summer along with their foais, and if the pasture 
is fairly good will usually rear their foals well, although I must 
admit there is a great difference in the nursing capabilities of mares. 
Some do their foals so much better than others. 

Before weaning the foals it is well for some little time to give the 
mares a small feed in crib or manger of oats and bran. It may be the 
mares do not require it, but it gives the foals an opportunity of 
learning to eat dry food before they are weaned, and if supplied with 
it after weaning they are not so likely to lose condition. 

If a mare has to do some of the work of the farm as well as rear 
the colt, she ought to be liberally fed, having some sound oats as 
well as a good pasture. When the mare is at work the foal should 
be shut in some roomy box, where he cannot possibly hurt himself 
in his endeavours to get out. On the return of the mare from the 
work she should be allowed to cool and just a little of the hot milk 
drawn off before the colt is allowed to suck. Care should also be 
taken that the colt is not kept too long away from the mare, as if so 
he gets very himgry, is apt to suck too greedily, and thereby cause 
indigestion, which may result in scour or even inflammation. 

The usual time for weaning is when the foal is about five months 
old. Some may be allowed to suck longer ; but if the mare is again 
in foal it is not wise to allow a strong colt to keep sucking at her. 
Before Weaning it is an advantage that the foal should have learned 
to eat out of the manger. If the mare is having some oats or bran 
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and the foal is in with her he will soon learn to eat a bit if the manger 
is not too high. Then when he is weaned he will be able to hold his 
own among the other foals. 

In weaning foals it is better to have two or more together. They 
are company for each other, and more quickly forget their mothers. 
A single foal taken from its mother and kept by itself is greatly 
to be pitied. A handy, well-fenced paddock with a shed in it is a 
very convenient place to keep weaning colts in, the mares being kept 
out of sight and hearing for a week. The colts will have an oppor- 
tunity to take plenty of exercise in the paddock, whilst the shed 
will afford a shelter at night or during stormy weather. 

After weaning foals they should be well fed. A liberal allowance of 
oats, bran, and hay chaff — the quantity to be regulated by the 
character of the pasture and the state of the weather — should be 
given twice a day. The reasons for such treatment are obvious : 
they miss the mother’s milk, the autumn grass is less nutritious 
than the summer grass, the nights get longer and colder, and it is 
well known that a colt, if well fed, will make greater and more equal 
progress during the first winter than it will any time after. 

In the rearing of young horses the chief objects to aim at are the 
natural growth of bone and muscle, the development of the respira- 
tory organs, strength of constitution and good sound feet. To 
attain these objects the weaned foal must have a proper supply of 
good food and plenty of exercise. There is no. economy in keeping 
him short of food, and it is a bad plan to keep him confined in a 
small place, where he has not the opportunity of exercising his 
limbs. Of course, there is a danger of injury from over-feeding. 
Such danger is more likely to arise when foals are being forced on for 
showing, but is not likely to result with colts kept in a natural 
state and having the run of a paddock. The best food for the winter 
is good sweet hay, oats, and bran. The oats should be bruised. 
Some recommend that the mixture should be scalded. That I do not 
consider necessary where the colts have the run of a grass field. 

The growth of their feet should also be watched. A visit to the 
blacksmith occasionally and a little judicious rasping will help to 
keep the feet in good form. This is more especially needed with, 
colts that are inclined to wear their hoofs more on one side than the 
other. With such hoofs frequent trimming is necessary. In excep- 
tional cases it may be necessary to put light shoes on, but if that can 
be avoided so much the better, as their feet will generally grow 
and develop more freely when running without shoes. — George 
MaoQueen in Farmer and Stock-Breeder Year Booh 
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Producers and Manu&cturers. — Mr. Kennedy, a Scottish manu- 
facturer, addressing a large gathering of students recently, said : — 
he often thought it was a pity that there was not more investigation 
on the part of those who produced various forms of raw material into 
the actual requirements of the manufacturers who used these 
materials. If there was more practical knowledge on the part 
of the producers as to the details of what their product was 
required for, it would in many cases be of great help and value 
to them. His firm as maltsters often found themselves in the 
position of being in conflict with farmers as to the question 
of the quality and value of their grain, and that arose very 
largely from the fact that farmers, as a class, knew nothing 
whatever of the ])rocess of malting or the requirements of the 
maltster. After referring to what had been and was being done 
by the Governments of America and Germany in the education 
of the agricultural population, he said it was most unfortunate 
that our Government, irrespective of party, had not done more for 
agriculture in this country in the direction of educating the young 
farmers and assisting them in any technical difficulties as to either 
seed, soil cultivation or harvesting. As a result of the Germans 
producing a better type of corn, they could always command some 
shillings per quarter more than the finest barley produced in these 
islands. It seemed regretable to him that in spite of the highly 
developed farms in this country, farmed by men of the best educa- 
tion, they had not succeeded in capturing the market and keeping 
the foreigner out. As to the question of harvesting, one of the 
things which seemed incomprehensible to him was that greater 
care was not taken by the farmer in reaping his fields after 
seasons when they had broken or bad weather. In one particular 
field there might be hollows; and in these hollows the barley 
would get lodged, or even laid. When suitable weather came, 
instead of reaping round these bad spots and gathering in the 
grain from the good parts of the field and stocking these by 
themselves, the farmer, in many cases, cut down the whole 
field with the result that the damaged portion of the crop 
was stacked with the rest. When it came to be threshed, these 
bad pickles were found throughout the whole parcel, and what 
would probably have been a fine lot of barley, for which a 
high price could have been obtained, was so debased by the 
presence of these bad pickles that no maltster could take it 
except for second-rate or third-rate purposes. Another point was 
that farmers did not exercise sufficient judgment when it came 
to the time of stacking to get their crop into better condition 
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before loading. He was quite aware of the fact that the farmer 
was so dependent on the weather that he had often to stack 
his grain against his better inclinations, but frequently, even 
in good harvest weather, when there was no need for undue 
haste, grain was stacked in far too raw a condition, the result 
being the heating of the grain in the stack, which was fatal. Another 
of the acts of carelessness among farmers which the maltsters had 
often bitterly to complain of was that when threshing, just as in the 
case of reaping, they took no care to shave the outside of the 
stack and remove sprouted grain, or to set aside the tops and 
bottoms of the stacks. These tops and bottoms, having been 
saturated and damaged, when mixed with the rest of the stack 
produced the same result as neglecting the hollows of fields ; 
the damaged, sprouted, and weathered pickles spoiled the whole 
lot, and the farmer lost heavily, whereas, if he had exercised 
a little ordinary care, these tops and bottoms which probably 
would have amounted only to a few sacks full, could have been 
kept out and either fed on the farm or sold for a fair price, thus 
permitting him to obtain the highest price for the good portion of 
the grain. — From The Scottish Farmer, 

Farmyard Manure and its Manifold Uses.— Farmyard manure is 
very rightly regarded as the backbone t)f British husbandry, “there is 
nothing like muck,” being the dictum of almost every farmer : and, 
certainly there is nothing like it for producing bountiful crops of high 
quality, and no other substance which we can apply to the land 
with more absolute certainty that the result will amply reward us. 
This, perhaps one of its greatest charms, is due to the fact that 
it is, in every sense of the word, a general manure, supplying at once 
all the elements which plants require for their nutrition, and being 
suitable alike for all lands and all crops. In the carrying out of 
field experiments it is most interesting to note with what confidence 
both farmers and their labourers regard the prospects of the plot 
which has received a liberal dressing of farmyard manure. When 
the trials are at an end, and the weighing up shows that their old 
friend has once more gained the coveted position of first plaqe 
in the series, there seems to be a quiet smile lurking somewhere, 
which appears to mean, “ We told you so.” 

Farniyard manure is, of course, a bye-product, although at the 
same time it is a very valuable one. It consists of the manure 
produced by the various animals, which are, during some portion 
of the year, housed at the homestead, together with the litter which 
has been employed for their accommodation. Such being the case, 
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it is at once obvious that its composition is hardly likely to be of 
constant character, and, when we come to consider the matter, we 
very quickly find that its value and quality depend upon a number 
of circumstances. These we might tabulate as follows : — 

(1) The food which is employed. 

(2) The litter which is made use of. 

(3) The description of animal producing the manure. 

(4) The method of manufacture. 

(5) The subsequent treatment. 

We must now devote a few words to each of these points, taking 
them in the order in which they are placed above. With regard to 
the first of these — the food wliich is employed — it will readily be 
seen that this must exert a very considerable influence. The 
dung excreted by the animal is the residuum of the food which 
it is unable to digest and assimilate, and the residuum of a highly 
nutritious food, rich in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, will 
naturally contain a higher proportion of these substances than the 
residue of some feeding stuff which is poor in these important con- 
stituents. In other words, the manure of cake-fed animals, other 
things being ecpial, will be far richer than that which is produced 
when turnips and straw alone constitute the dietary. 

The character of the litter will affect the composition of the manure 
both directly and indirectly. The manurial ingredients of the litter, 
of course, find their way, wholesale and unaltered, into the heap, so 
that its analysis must influence the resulting product, and, besides 
this, its absorbent or non-absorbent properties play an important 
part in the preservation of the urine. Manure manufactured with 
wheat straw as litter, when compared with that in which peat 
moss or bracken has been employed, would show some decided 
differences. 

Our third point is a very important one, and should never be lost 
sight of when considering this question. I am afraid there is a 
tendency to regard farmyard manure as a definite substance, however 
it has beenproduced and however treated. There could be no greater 
mistake than this. A hard-worked horse, a young, growing animal, 
and a milking cow obviously take a very great deal out of their 
food ; the horse to make good the muscle which is broken down by 
its exertion, the young animal in order to build up its frame and 
body, and the cow to provide the rich flow of milk which is expected 
of her. The manure produced by such animals will consequently be 
comparatively poor. The pampered bullock, oh the other hand, 
living a life of luxurious ease in its comfortable box, is practically 
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called upon to make no bodily exertion whatsoever, and is only in- 
creasing in live weight by laying on a considerable quantity of fat. 
Consequently much that is valuable in the food is not required by 
the animal, and passes through it to the manure heap. 

The method of manufacture, by which we mean chiefly tlie way 
in which the animals are housed, has a great influence on the value 
of the manure. Valuable substances in the manure are soluble, 
or very quickly become soluble as soon as any decomposition takes 
place. This being the case, if the manure is left lying about in large 
open yards, the surrounding buildings and sheds being all unspouted 
it will obviously be washed by the rainfall to a vety great extent. 
The dark brown colour of the stream which drains from such a yard 
at once shows us that something is being carried away in addition 
to the water itself. With farmyard manure manufactured under 
these conditions compare the rich fertilising material which is 
produced by a number of bullocks housed in boxes or covered yards. 
Here there is no washing and all the valuable substances, both in the 
solid and liquid excrements of the animals, are preserved in their 
entirety. 

The subsequent treatment of the manure must also be referred to. 
If it is left for a considerable time after manufacture lying about in 
the yard, the evils alluded to above are, of course, very much intensi- 
fied. If placed carefully in a really well-formed heap, and, perhaps, 
covered with a layer of earth, the loss on storage, which is almost 
inevitable, is reduced to a minimum. It is as well to remember, 
however, that farmyard manure is never really safe till it has 
actually been placed on the land, which is its ultimate destination. 

This statement at once gives us the key to the ideal method of 
utilisation. Get it on to the land as soon after it has been produced 
as possible, for then we have every right to expect that we shall reap 
the maximum benefit. Even if it is left on the surface for some 
time, little loss would occur through evaporation, and, in wet weather, 
the soluble matter would be simply washed into the soil. This is, of 
course, an ideal method, which takes place when cattle are depastured 
and sheep are folded, but it would be impossible to carry out 
in ordinary practice, because in many cases during the time the* 
manure is being produced the land to which it is to be applied would 
not be ready to receive it. Still, if we keep this idea in front of us 
it will assist to frame our practice on sound lines. 

With regard to the uses of farmyard manure, one of its chief 
features is that it is almost impossible to put it to any improper use. 
It is suitable for all soils, all climates, and all crops ; this is one of the 
great advantages it possesses over the more concentrated fertilisers. 
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In ordinary farm practice the greater part of the farmyard manure 
finds its way on to the wheat land, and on to that intended for roots, 
using this term in its widest agricultural sense, and including not 
only mangels, swedes and turnips, but such crops as potatoes, 
cabbages, rape and kale, and it is difficult to see how this practice 
can well be improved upon. The land which is devoted to the 
various forms of root crops is really taking the place of the fallow, 
and so it very rightly receives its share of farmyard manure to 
enable it to carry on the succession of crops of which the rotation 
consists. If, however, the rotation was allowed to run right to its 
end, without any manurial help, the wheat crop might be somewhat 
thin in character, and so, at this point, the dung cart should again 
make its appearance. 

Where any manure can he set aside for use on the grass land, its 
application is sure to prove beneficial, but in ordinary practice, 
where mixed* farming prevails, it is seldom that any can be spared 
for this purpose. However, where it can be so used, it should be, 
for a dressing of ten tons per acre may be the means of converting 
a one ton crop into something like two tons of hay per acre. 

Taking all the above points into consideration, it will at once 
be seen what an important and valuable substance farmyard manure 
really is, what care should be taken of it (as far as common-sense 
and practice will allow), with what success it may be employed, 
and how well it deserves the position which it has won in the esti- 
mation of the agriculturist. — R. E. C. Buroer in The Agricultural 
Gazette. 

Breeding of Store Stock —Apathy of the Dairy Parmer.— Interest 
has been awakened in the breeding and rearing of store stock by the 
events of the past six months. Recognizing the susceptibility to 
interruption of supplies drawn from distances and the risk incurred 
to the permanent breeding of flocks and herds, graziers, as well as 
breeders, are considering the possibilities of raising at home a 
sufiicient number of cattle to occupy the pastures in summer and 
to fill the fattening sheds in the arable districts in winter. The 
object, of course, is to avoid a recurrence of incidents that, for a 
time, deprived graziers of their winter requirements, and excited 
apprehension as to the safety of breeding cattle and sheep. The 
fact is also kept in view that if Ireland resolves, as is proposed, 
to fatten a larger proportion of her cattle, the imports from that 
country will diminish, or perhaps shrink to a negligible quantity. 

The present is an appropriate time for looking closely into this 
question. Not only is the subject ^uppermost in the agricultural 
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mind, but there is the promise of financial support from the Develop- 
ment Commission and the Board of Agriculture to stimulate the 
movement. An examination of the facts and figures available 
suggests the possibility of an easy solution. All that is necessary 
is to make a better use of the material already at hand. The number 
of store stock we import from Ireland is considerably less than the 
aggregate of calves sacrificed to the convenience of the dairy farmer. 
The agricultural statistics give the number of cows in England and 
Wales as 1,850,000, and the animals under one year old as 1,142,000, 
leaving a margin of over 700,000 calves unaccounted for, as com- 
pared with 500,000 store cattle introduced from Ireland. The 
solution of the problem must be found in turning to better account 
the three-quarters of a million of calves which dairy farmers will 
not take the trouble to rear. The first step in any scheme to change 
this state of things must be to imbue the dairy farmer with a better 
understanding of his opportunities in the raising of good class grazing 
animals. His neglect of calf-rearing is accounted for partly by the 
poor class of animals he breeds and partly by defective appreciation of 
the business as a source of profit. He is so absorbed in making the 
most of the new milk market that this useful supplementary business 
is overlooked. A few have tried calf-rearing, but with disappointing 
results, the milk so used bringing a smaller return than if it had been 
sold at contract price, if, indeed, there was not a balance on the wrong 
side. It is not difficult to understand the failure of some of the 
experiments embarked upon, in view of the manner in which the 
business was conducted. The cows in an average herd are suitable 
for the breeding of grazing bullocks, but the bulls used are generally 
of the cheapest order that can be procured and are quite unfit to 
beget calves that will respond generously to good feeding at an early 
age or later when being fattened for the butcher. The grazier is as 
discriminating in the choice of his bullocks as the dairy farmer 
is in making his selection of cows, and it is the inferior breeding and 
quality of the calves from the average herd that prevent their making 
a good market. 

The improvement in the quality of Irish cattle within the past 
15 years is an indication of what could be obtained by similar means 
in England. Those who remember the lanky oxen of mature age 
that Ireland was wont to send us in the closing decades of last 
century will admit that good progress has been made since the 
Government scheme has been in operation. At that time three 
and four year old steers predominated, whereas most of those 
imported now are under three years, and a fair proportion less than 
two years old. The use of better bulls has reduced the average age 
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a full year, without changing the price, the progeny of the pure-bred 
sires being so much more responsive to good management. The 
cattle-breeding scheme in Ireland has, to a large extent, dissipated 
the antiquated belief that the growth and fattening of stock were 
distinct and incompatible processes. A large number of the Irish 
stores are still raised on this erroneous plan and reach the English 
markets in a condition that makes them unattractive to graziers and 
unprofitable to the seller. But the example of those breeders who 
pursue a more intelligent policy, and feed in a way that gives the 
stock an opportunity for revealing the quahties inherited from their 
well-bred sires, is gradually working improvement, with resulting 
benefit to all through whose hands they pass. There are also the 
experiences of the Congested Districts Board in the crofter areas 
of Scotland as proof of what can be accomplished through the distri- 
bution of good class bulls. The reputation that the whole of the 
north of Scotland has acquired for the quality of its beef cattle 
is testimony to the wisdom of using bulls of select breeding and of the 
correct type. Many of the landowners and larger farmers have done 
for Scotland what the Government are doing for Ireland, and what- 
ever difference there may be between the store stock of the two 
countries is largely a matter of management of the calves before and 
after weaning. 

The Irish and Scottish examples cannot apply in every detail 
in the majority of English counties. The new milk market is of such 
engrossing importance to the dairy farmers of the south that they 
will not subordinate it to what can only amount to a supplementary 
pursuit. It would be hopeless to predict success for any scheme 
which would diminish the output of milk. Whatever plan is 
attempted must leave unimpaired the milking properties of the stock. 
The prospective Government scheme will have to be devised on a 
principle with no higher ambition — in its application to dairy farmers 
— ^than to make a better use of what is an unavoidable by-product in 
the production of milk. This circumstance limits to a certain extent 
the scope of the project, although it would be a mistake to assume 
that milk-selling and calf - rearing are irreconcilable pursuits. 
Greater difiiculties would have to be met if it were the practice with 
all dairy farmers to breed their own replenishing stock. Those who 
pay attention to pedigree or proceed on a plan of line breeding will 
naturally act upon their own judgment in the selection of sires. 
With a great many, however, it is the custom to give little consider- 
ation to the bull used, the only factor that weighs with them being 
the price he costs. It would not be a hard matter to induce this 
numerous class to substitute a subsidized bull, presumably of a 
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greatly superior type, for the nondescript sire they have been in 
the habit of using. If this can be done, the first step will have been 
accomplished in achieving the object the Commissioners have in 
view. It will be desirable to respect the local preferences in making 
the choice of breeds. It is possible that educative work will have 
to be attempted, for it would not make for success or the smooth 
working of the scheme to disregard the prevailing opinion in a 
district. It is possible to cite private examples of success in the 
crossing of milking and beeving animals without detriment to the 
former. There are no two more dissimilar types than the Ayrshire 
and the Aberdeen-Angus, and these have been crossed with good 
results. The late Mr. John Speir, whose experiments were numerous 
and always instructive, found that the value of the calves from an 
Ayrshire was increased £2 per head when sired by a black bull. He 
restricted crossing to the cows he did not require for reproducing 
true to type, and with all breeds, Shorthorn, Jersey, or Holstein, 
similar limitations would apply. There is great scope, however, 
for a carefully devised scheme of cross-breeding, and if the offspring 
of the dairy herds could be increased in value by even £I per head 
the gain would be important both for the individual and for the 
country. 

It is not in breeding only that educational work will have to be 
undertaken. It is equally necessary to provide a sound working 
basis for the rearing of the calves. There is great room for improve- 
ment in the feeding and general treatment of young stock. The 
fundamental principle that an animal should never be allowed 
to lose its calf flesh cannot be too constantly or too strongly 
emphasized. The breeders of pedigree cattle contrive to keep 
their calves in a progressive state from birth onwards, and, 
although the raiser of grazing stock must pay stricter attention 
to economy, his ambition should be the same, the only difference 
being that the rate of growth is less pronounced. This side of 
the question is important enough to merit independent con- 
sideration, first, of an educational nature, and, afterwards, for 
the dissemination of sound information. The experiments of the 
Royal Agricultural Society at Woburn supply important evidence 
on the question of economic calf rearing. It is encouraging to learn 
that in Essex and in certain other dairying counties farmers are 
giving greater attention to the question of calf-rearing. They are 
considering the re-organisation of their systems of breeding and are 
carrying out experiments of an exceedingly interesting nature in the 
growing of materials which will cheapen the cost of feeding and 
generally give better economic returns . — The Times, 
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Fertilisers : Their World-Wide Importance. — It is a truism to 
say that the food supplies of the inhabitants of all the old thickly 
populated countries in the world are dependent on the maintenance 
of the productive capacity of cultivated soils, and that the ever- 
growing populations could not be fed without great difficulty if the 
land were cultivated on the systems practised by our forefathers. 
To them the use of concentrated feeding stuffs and artificial manures 
was unknown. They depended on farmyard manure and upon a 
system of fallowing to keep up the fertility of their farms. Of the 
real nature of farmyard manure little was known. It was allowed 
to remain for months in open yards or in heaps, losing a great part 
of its fertilising quality through the drainage of its most valuable 
constituents. Moreover, the quantity of the material available, 
such as it was, was not nearly sufficient to replace the plant-foods 
extracted year after year by the crops. Hence had such methods 
continued much longer, the soil would have been gradually but 
inevitably impoverished with the consequence of diminished pro- 
ductiveness for the support of mankind and stock. 

While agriculture thus languished in old countries from worn-out 
soils, there would have been an enormously increased supply from 
the Colonies and America, which would have been able to fill up the 
gap for a time, but the prices of grain and meat would have advanced 
to such an extent that the working classes would have been subjected 
to great hardships entailing labour-unrest far more acute than now 
exists. 

Just about the time when it was becoming evident that the 
productive power of European soils was diminishing, the pregnant 
discovery was made that the fertility of soils could be restored and 
maintained by the return of certain constituents extracted by the 
crops. The gratitude of the world will always be due to the Con- 
tinental and English explorers, whose investigations led to our 
present knowledge of plant life, and based upon that knowledge, 
the development of the means of preventing the exhaustion of the soil. 
Although our knowledge about the processes of plant life, gained 
by years of quiet research work, is far from complete, still, we 
know that crops take from the soil among other constituents, 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash and lime, and that these must be 
restored in order to keep up the fertility of the soil, whereas the other 
constituents generally appear to exist in sufficient quantities in 
most soils. 

It was this knowledge that opened the way to the use of guano, 
nitrate of soda, and chemical manures in general, although the 
introduction of the latter was not an easy matter. Farmers quickly 
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recognised the virtue of Peruvian guano, but against chemical 
manures — chemical stuff,” as it was called — there was much 
prejudice. 

This prejudice has long since died out, except in odd corners of 
the world, and at the .present time the use of chemical fertilisers 
is not only enormous, but rapidly increasing, as their employment 
extends to new countries, and farmers in old countries use larger 
quantities. 

If the employment of fertilisers has already been of striking 
benefit, it is certain that a still greater future lies before them. The 
average crops grown in Europe and in the United States and Canada, 
are small in comparison to what they will be when fertilisers are used 
more generally and more freely. Even in tliis country an intelligent 
and more extensive use of fertilisers would be of great benefit. Many 
pastures could be made to yield nearly double what they do now, 
and cereals, potatoes and roots could be stimulated to produce more 
abundantly. This fact has been amply demonstrated at experi- 
mental stations and on some up-to-date farms. 

Fortunately for the world, there is no danger of the supplies of 
fertilising materials — nitrogen, phosphates and potash — growing 
scarce, and the competition among manufacturers of chemical 
manures will prevent their cost from becoming exorbitant. 

The prospects for farmers has not been brighter than it is now for 
many years, and if we should be blessed with favourable weather 
there is a prosperous time ahead . — Mark Lane Express Almanac. 

Farm Accounts. — The keeping of accounts is not a matter in 
which the average farmer excels. It is to be feared that the great 
majority make no reckoning of costs and revenues of any description 
worthy of the name. Very often the bank book is the only record 
the farmer possesses of liis financial transactions, and the only reflex 
of his pecuniary position. ,The younger generation goes a little 
beyond this stage, most of them making independent jottings of 
expenditure and income, individual items and aggregate amounts 
being noted with sufficient detail and accuracy to provide a clue as 
to the relative prosperity of the different sections of the farming 
system and the aggregate result of the whole. The prominent 
attention given to book-keeping at agricultural colleges and in 
educational schemes generally, has influenced farmers considerably. 
They do not, as a class, care for book-keeping or desk work of any 
kind, but they recognise the advantages of knowing how they stand 
in financial matters, and also of being in a position to say approxi- 
mately what branches of their business yield them the best returns. 
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The keeping of accounts is the only means of arriving at this informa- 
tion. It is important, however, that the system adopted should 
be suitable to a business of exceptional intricacy as well as sound 
in principle. It would be easy to elaborate accounts to a needless 
and even to a misleading extent. In some cases the practice is 
followed of keeping separate records for each crop, and in others 
each field has an account to itself. In our opinion the information 
to be gained from either method is disproportionate to the labour 
involved, while unless the work be performed by someone whose 
time and energies might be put to much better use, the results are 
quite as likely to mislead as to enlighten the farmer. 

Some farmers go so far as to think that excessive complication 
or sub-division of accounts is as little to be commended as the 
keeping of no accounts at all. There is a good deal to be said 
in support of this view. In the first place book-keeping is not 
directly productive labour. It lends itself easily and offers tempta- 
tions to useless elaboration, but it will serve the purpose of the 
farmer to stop short at a measure of generalisation that will give him 
an approximate idea of his position and of the contributary influence 
of each respective department towards the whole. It is, in a sense, 
sufficient that the farmer should know how business stands at any 
particular period. If things are going well with him there may be 
no occasion to examine closely the various items. This policy, 
however, is out of harmony with the times. It is well to obtain 
some idea of departmental finance with a view either to minimise 
losses if any are shown, or to improve the profits which can never be 
too great. The apportioning of farm accounts, however, is an 
exceedingly intricate and difficult matter. It is not easy in any 
business, but in farming, and especially in mixed husbandry where 
the practices dovetail so nicely and where no one is independent of 
the others, precise differentiation is almost impossible. We have 
known several attempts to keep separate accounts for different crops, 
different fields, and different classes of stock, but the result may be 
described as more interesting to statisticians than useful to the 
farmer. Book-keeping should not be attempted on too elaborate 
a system, not only because of the difficulty of accurately appor- 
tioning revenue and expenditure, but also for the reason that in 
most cases the cost would be out of proportion to the return. 

It is true that without some form of detailed accounts the farmer 
may sometimes be at a loss to ascertain which branch of his business 
pays him best, and, in cases of necessity, of making wise modi- 
fications. To the observant man of business, the adaptation of 
practice to suit the circumstances of soil, climate, and markets, 
J 
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seldom presents serious difficulty. The best system of accounts 
that can be devised will not alter the general scheme, but only the 
adjustment of details so as to effect small economies. Examples 
of the superficial infiuences of book-keeping are seen in every district 
where distinctive farming methods are in operation. The growing of 
wheat and other cereals was restricted, but not abandoned, even , 
when the prices were at their lowest ; nor was the fattening of 
cattle relinquished in Norfolk and other arable counties during the 
spell of low prices some years ago. As a rule the cultivation of 
crops and the keeping of live stock are essential parts of a well- 
planned general scheme, and the direct contribution they severally 
make to the aggregate revenue and the net profit, though important, 
does not represent their full value to the farmer. Fluctuations in 
markets as in yields, in outlay as in income, are a normal condition 
with farmers as with other men of business, and therefore they have 
to appraise the worth of any particular link in the chain of operations, 
not so much on its value as a direct source of revenue, as on its effect 
in binding together the whole fabric and thus indirectly in making 
more profitable the branches that may at the time be more pros- 
perous. The enlightened farmer will insist upon the keeping of 
accounts, but he will not deem it necessary or advisable to equip 
an accountant’s office with all the provisions for double entry and 
fine discrimination which is necessary with joint stock concerns, 
but which would be useless and cumbersome on the farm . — The 
Field. 

Feeding for Milk. — Mr. William Stevenson, B.Sc., lecturer on 
dairying to the West of Scotland Agricultural College, in a lecture 
on “ Feeding for Milk,” said the most important factor in milk 
production was undoubtedly the cow, but next to the cow was the 
food she consumed. The quantity of food consumed had a great 
influence upon the quantity of milk yielded. But food could be 
used to increase the milk yield only up to a certain point, and after 
a certain point each subsequent addition to the food produced only 
a diminishing quantity of milk. Thus a point in feeding was soon 
reached at which it was no longer profitable to further increase the 
food. Tliis was exactly the point which every dairy farmer should 
wish to determine, but this point varied very widely with different 
conditions. When food was cheap he could give more than when 
food was dear. When milk was dear he could profitably give more 
food to force the milk than when milk was cheap. To a good 
type of cow he could give more food than to an inferior cow, and to 
a cow lately calved more than to a cow which had calved some time^ 
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The only reliable guide to the amount of food which could be utilised, 
to the profit of the owner of the cow, was a reliable record — not 
only a milk record, but a record also of the amount of foods and the 
price of the foods, and of the prices received for the milk. The 
farmer who was working without such a record was working largely 
in the dark, and making only very vague guesses as to the financial 
returns from the most important department of his business. The 
food supply was most profitably given when given in proportion to 
the milk yielded. As to the best relation between milk yield and 
food supply, they could be guided by the results of Dr. Kellner’s 
long series of investigations. When importance began to be attached 
to the fat percentage of the milk most farmers imagined they could 
meet almost any requirement in this respect by giving more fatty 
foods to their cows. But the results of practically all of the many 
experiments made, both at home and abroad, indicated that, pro- 
vided the cows were suitably fed, any improvement in the feeding did 
not appreciably or permanently improve the quality of the milk. 
It was not possible to raise a 3 per cent, cow to a 4 per cent, cow by 
feeding. To raise the fat percentage appreciably they had to 
resort to selection and care in breeding. Yet good feeding had the 
effect of improving the fat percentage, through several generations, 
and bad feeding would result in poorer milk. Food had a distinct 
influence on the nature of the milk solids. A cow could be quite 
successfully fed, so as to yield a large quantity of milk, without 
considering, in any but a practical way, the composition of the 
foods, but the advantage of compounding the ration according to 
the teaching of science would be felt in the greater economy of 
production. The object should be to so balance the ration with 
respect to digestible protein and non-protein that each would be 
used for the purpose which it served best. Four gallons of milk con- 
tained a large amount of protein, and unless the cow received this 
amount, plus the amount required for maintenance, it could not 
continue to give 'four gallons a day for very long. The cattle-food 
manufacturer scored over the farmer, because he had studied these 
matters and knew how to compound even cheap foods into dear 
compound cakes or meals. In compounding his own cattle foods the 
farmer should choose from the suitable foods and from the cheapest 
of these, by unit price, and in combining the foods should give 
proper heed to the amount of digestible protein they contained. The 
cerqal by-products were not so popular with dairy farmers as they 
ought to be. Brewers’ grains were especially useful when cows 
were beginning to fall off in their milk yield. Beans and peas were 
old favourites, but were too dear to buy extensively. Roots, straw. 
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and hay were the cheaper foods per unit, and could be supplemented 
with cheap concentrated foods rich in protein. Cotton cake, gluten 
feed, etc., were better value at present prices than beans or peas. A 
cow required about 0-7 lb. of digestible protein per day for main- 
tenance only, contained in a total dry matter allowance of 15 to 20lbs. 
A cow in full milk should have about 28 lbs. of dry matter per day 
in her food, containing 0*6 lb. of digestible protein for every gallon 
of milk in addition to the 0*7 lb. for maintenance ; that was, for 
three gallons of milk, lbs. of digestible protein. The practical 
working out of this method required some calculation, but those who 
would take the trouble would find it extremely interesting. Where 
there were few or no roots the ration should include a laxative, 
such as treacle, linseed, linseed cake, bran, or rice meal. If roots 
were very cheap and plentiful a large allowance — 112 lbs. — could be 
given with quite good results ; indeed, the cost of production might 
be lessened in this way. The best and cheapest of all foods for milk 
production was pasture grass, and, in his opinion, at present prices, 
the more milk a farmer produced from grass and the less from 
purchased foods the better for his pocket ; the profit was obtained 
during the summer months. The practice of giving cattle foods 
uncooked was recommended by the lecturer. — From The Scottish 
Farmer. 

Devon Cattle. — I do not propose to attempt to trace the origin of 
Devons or to go into the question of who has done most to bring 
them to their present state of perfection, but shall speak of them 
as they exist at the present day. 

Many would briefly describe the present type as the Somerset 
Devon, as for generations this class of beast has been bred on the 
Somerset side of the Devon and Somerset boundary more, perhaps, 
than anywhere else. It is possible that in the old days they were 
bred a good deal for working oxen. But by breeding for an active 
good-sized, strongly-constitutioned animal, as evenly fleshed as 
possible to suit the butchers, and at the same time keeping an eye 
on their milking capacity, there is no doubt the originators left us 
dual purpose animals that cannot be surpassed. 

The old North Devon small type is gradually ceasing to ekist. 
For quality there was no breed to equal them, but they have 
gradually given way to the larger present-day type of Devon. This 
larger type is now a permanency, and I conclude the question of 
which was the best rent-payer has carried most weight in settling 
the type. 

It was remarked in the showyard years ago that the Devons 
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were in a transition stage, but the fact was the larger Devons, which 
have been bred for hundreds of years in certain districts but not 
much shown, were being appreciated by the public at their true 
value, and those who were in the habit of showing, were obliged, in 
self-defence, to show this type, if they wanted to win prizes. 

It was a great surprise to cattle breeders both in this country and 
abroad to see by the Board of Agriculture’s report on the agricultural 
output of Great Britain that Devons stood second only to Short- 
horns in the number of animals of different breeds in England. The 
figures are so interesting that I give them : — 


Shorthorn . . . . . . . . 4,413,040 

Devon . . . . . . . . . i 454,694 

Ayrshire . . . . . . . . . . 440,000 

Hereford.. .. .. .. .. 384,877 

Aberdeen-Angus . . . . . . . . 193,960 

Welsh . . . . . . . . . . 248,041 

Irish . . . . . . . . . . 188,023 

Shorthorn Red Lincoln .. .. .. 168,790 

Highland Kyloes . . . . . . . . 99,804 

South Devon . . . . . . . . 96,991 

Channel Islands . . . . . . . . 101,233 

Galloway . . . . . , . . 31,265 

Red Polled or Norfolk . . . . . . 27,232 

Sussex . . . . . . . . . . 19,660 

Other breeds or descriptions . . . . 37,164 


6,905,134 

The breed increases in popularity. Devons are yearly spreading 
east and north, and the marvellous results of the Devon grazing steers 
sent to the Midland districts has had a great deal to do with the 
increased demand for this breed. 

I have personally been taking a keen interest in the export of the 
Devon to foreign parts, and there is no doubt if the class of Devon 
referred to had been shown and exported forty years ago they would 
hold a very different position now. The breed for export has suffered 
from three exceptional causes : — 

(1) Generally speaking, till within the last fifteen years, the 
animals shown were the small type, and they were considered 
too small by the foreign buyer. 

(2) Being bred almost entirely in the West of England they suffer 
considerably through not making a good show when the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Exhibition is in the north and east, 
for the Royal Show is where many foreign buyers form their 
opinions. 
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(3) They were not properly pushed or advertised abroad in the 
early days of the exporf trade. 

People at home and abroad are, however, having their eyes 
opened to the favourable points of the present-day Devon, and the 
steps the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society are taking, offering prizes 
for milking competitions, will help greatly in the future. 

Constitution is one of the strong points of the Devon. Being kept 
much in the open and housed but little, this breed seldom reacts to 
the tuberculin test. 

Quite recently a breeder in the Midlands, who was very partial 
to one of the popular breeds, had a farm manager ;who was keen on 
the Devons, so they had a thoroughly practical test of the merits 
of the respective breeds. They laid out equal amounts on equal 
numbers of yearlings of the respective breeds, and weighed all the 
winter food most carefully for some years. The result was that for 
early maturity and price realised the Devons equalled their competi- 
tors. Why the Devon is such a signal success is in its being 
a good dual purpose animal. Steers are produced of the very finest 
quality, weighing 16 to 17 cwt. under three years of age, and 
the dams of these steers will give over 301bs. of milk, with 4.5 per 
cent, butter fat. 

In Dorsetshire some dairy herds are composed entirely of Devons, 
and in many instances the dairyman rents the cows. That only 
Devons are kept speaks well for the breed, for many of the farms 
are cold and bleak. I believe the dairyman, as a rule, will not 
accept a heifer that does not give 201b. of milk daily at her first 
calving ; but I have seen cows in these herds that give over 50lbs. 
daily. Recently a dairy herd of Devons has been started in Yorkshire 
with the greatest success. The owner says that many of his cows 
reach five gallons per day, and the average of the whole herd is 4*3 
per cent, butter fat, when on winter food. So that if milk is 
required there is no difiiculty in finding the milking Devon. I hope 
we shall see the Devon breeders taking still further trouble over the 
milk question, and perhaps the day is not far distant when at bull 
sales we shall see in the catalogue what milk the dam and dam of 
the sire of some of the bulls gave ; and when we do, although we 
claim that the strong point of the Devon is its dual character, still, 
the bulls with the millang character, will fetch higher prices. 

There will be in the near future a big demand for Devons abroad. 
In some countries that have been buying regularly for years on a 
small scale, and thoroughly testing the Devons, breeders have made 
up their minds to place orders on a much larger scale in the near 
future. 
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I tave shipped Devons to Aui^tralia, New Zealand, Japan, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil; Venezuela, Patagonia, South Africa, 
East Africa, Rhodesia, India, and the Continent, and the reports 
received leave no doubt as to their suitability for the above countries. 

I was induced to breed Devons as I believed they had a very 
big future abroad, and also that it was possible to lay the foundation 
of a herd of the first rank on less capital than with any other fashion- 
able breed. I found a very good selection of females could be secured 
at fifty guineas each. 

I have felt proud at the position allotted to the Devon in a recent 
correspondence in South African papers as bo which is the best 
breed of cattle to adopt, but it would, I believe, be difficult to find 
one breed of cattle entirely suitable to all parts of a country. — 
Charles Morris, in Farmer and Stockbreeder Year Booh. 

Pig-Breeding: Use Versus Appearance — Our present object is to 
mention some few of those conditions in connection with pig- 
breeding which appear to us to be open to improvement in one 
of at least two ways, either to the monetary advantage of the 
producer, or to the benefit of the consumer. We purpose to review 
some of our chief breeds of pigs, particularly noting those points 
which appear to have a much higher value to non-practical men 
than to those who look upon the pig as a machine for the manu- 
facture of meat. 

There are several local or county breeds of pigs which have not 
yet recognised herd books in which to record the pedigrees of 
individual members of the particular breed, but there exist, 
or have existed, in this country, herd books for the registration of 
the pedigrees of Berkshires, Large Blacks, Large Whites, Middle 
Whites, Lincolnshire Curly Coats, Small Blacks, Small Whites, 
and Tamworths. The Berkshire has, within the knowledge of some 
few persons, undergone several changes during the last sixty years ; 
we remember if'in its unimproved or unfashionable days, a long and 
deep-sided pig with well-developed hams, comparatively light fore- 
quarters, fairly long head and light jowls, fine in the bone and skin, 
the hair being of a black, white, and sandy spotted colour. It was 
hardy, prolific, and grew when young as well as pigs of other types. 
From the brief description given it will be correctly inferred that 
the Berkshire of six or seven decades ago was as well suited to the 
wants of the practical farmer as it was to the requirements of the 
bacon-curer ; indeed, our curers of the last generation were quite 
satisfied with the type of Berkshire then in vogue, as the pigs 
furnished a long side of bacon possessing a large proportion of fine 
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quality lean meat to the fat, and a comparatively small quantity 
of bone. The Irish baoon-curers were' equally well pleased with 
the Berkshires, and imported numbers of them for the purpose of 
improving the native pigs. As is too often the case, this great 
popularity was not an unmixed blessing ; men who were not 
thoroughly practical took up the Berkshire, and in endeavouring 
to improve the outward appearance and form of the pig, sacrificed 
many of its best points. 

In order to make them mature more early and to render them 
more imiform in colour, the Neapolitan cross w€ts introduced-; 
these objects were attained, but with a loss of size,J[ength, and lean 
flesh. Somewhat later our American cousins desired to expend 
some of their vast and easily acquired wealth in the purchase of some 
live stock, better, or at least dissimilar to, the ordinary run of 
domestic animals in the United States. Shorthorns and pigs seemed 
to appeal most strongly to these wealthy customers. Bates cattle 
were few and fashionable, whilst Berkshire pigs were totally unlike 
their native rail splitters,” since the latter were, as their name 
denotes, long and narrow, with at least one sharp end ; the Berk- 
shire had become short, thick, heavy in neck and shoulders, and 
very short in snout, with hanging jowls. The nearer the type to 
this fancy form the higher the value placed on the pig by our cousins, 
who backed up their fancies with the almighty dollar to such an 
extent that the breeding of the fashionable Berkshire became a 
most lucrative, if not pleasurable, pursuit. Not content with this 
vast change of form, an effort was made to determine that the 
colour should be black with white points ” ; ?’.e., that a white tip to 
the tail, a white star on the forehead, and white feet, should be the 
correct colour, and that pigs deficient in the so-called markings ” 
should not be considered to be qualified to take a prize at our chief 
shows. 

So long as the buyers from the United States continued to visit 
our chief shows, so long did the breeding of these fashionable Berk- 
shires prove to be profitable, but, as with most other fashions, there 
came a time when something different to the general run was sought, 
and the breeders of Berkshires had once more to trust mainly to the 
utility market. In the meantime pig breeders, acting on the advice 
of the bacon curers and butchers; had tried other breeds of pigs or 
crosses, that appeared to furnish the type of meat which had 
become in more general demand. The increase in the amount of 
money at each week’s end which the housewife had at her command 
led to the purchase of a larger supply of meat, and also to a desire 
for meat carrying less fat. This change in demand and the intro- 
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duction of the system of mild curing of bacon, brought about a 
complete change in the character of the meat generally in request. 
The breeders of Berkshires promptly discovered that the handsome 
rotund and black with white points animals did not quite suit, and 
they have of late years vastly improved their pigs for practical 
purposes. 

Amongst the more recent applicants for public support is the 
well-known Large Black pig, which has made many friends owing 
to its prolificacy and its suitability to the market at which young 
pigs when weaned from the sow are sold ; the youngster makes 
good use of everything which comes in its way, and increases in size 
and height so that it appears to be quite as large as it really is when 
penned at market or when being hawked about in the dealer’s cart. 
Unfortunately for its uniformity the chief breeders of these so-called 
Large Blacks dwell at two of the extremes of the southern portion 
of England, i.e., in Essex and Suffolk, and in Devon and Cornwall. 
The climate varies as well as the class of pork most in demand, and 
in addition the origin of the pigs in these two districts most probably 
varied ; the Eastern Counties pig was longer in the carcase, and 
probably carried a greater share of lean meat, whilst the West 
Country pig was heavier in bone, head, and shoulder, and shorter 
in ham and hind-quarters, besides carrying more fat when fit for 
the butcher. Of the two t)rpes the latter would perhaps produce 
the greater weight of meat, but the proportion of head, jowl, and 
forequarters would be generally greater, whilst the side of the carcase 
would be shorter and more thicldy covered with fat. An endeavour 
is being made, with a considerable amount of success, to reduce 
the weight of the“ forequarters of the Cornish type of pig, to 
increase the length of side and proportion of lean meat, and to 
improve the shape of the hindquarters and particularly of the hams. 
Probably the greatest improvement from the bacon curer’s point of 
view has been effected by crossing the Large Black sow with a Large 
White boar possessing quality of bone and hair ; the outcome of 
this first cross is asse^d by many persons to be superior to pigs of 
either or any pure breed. During the last three or four decades the 
Large White pig has been a great favourite both at home and abroad 
when pigs suitable for bacon curing have been sought. Theu* op- 
portunity came when the buyers from the States dominated the 
Berkshire breeders. 

One or two breeders of Yorkshires in particular laid themselves 
out to supply the very large demand for the long-sided, light fore- 
quartered, and well-developed ham type of Yorkshire. Their 
efforts met with their due reward as orders poured in from all 
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countries where the manufacture of bacon was carried on to any great 
eictent. A few years since a certain section, not the most practical 
section, of the breeders of Yorkshires, became possessed of the idea 
that one of the principal points to be sought by the judge of Large 
Whites should be size, on the ground that a Large White pig should 
be a big one, notwithstanding that this theory was in direct opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the consumer whose increasing desire was for 
a small joint, and as many of them as possible. Some few of the 
judges who also did a little dealing made matters worse by honouring 
the monster pigs, with the result that length of leg, head and body, 
and strength of bone, became fashionable to the detriment of the 
breed. Fortunately the breeders of Large Whites are beginning 
to realise that the permanent good of the breed is most likely to be 
acquired by studying the wants of the consuming public. 

Probably the Middle White pig has better held its improved 
position in the pork producing and consuming world than the pig 
of any other distinct breed ; its carcase may be made suitable 
for the jointer trade, for the pork trade, and for the small bacon 
trade. In form it more nearly resembles the best type of Berkshire 
than any other pure breed. The chief points of decadence in some 
of the Middle Whites may be coarseness in the bone, hair, and flesh. 
A really good Middle White is prolific, is a fairly quick grower, 
and a supplier of varying sized joints of fine quality meat produced 
at a comparatively small cost. 

The Lincolnshire Curly Coat is the last type of pig for which a 
herd book has been established. In the fifties of the last century 
the common pig of the county of Lincoln was a slow maturing 
giant which at the age of about two years weighed some six to seven 
cwt., but by the selection of the pigs of finer quality and possibly 
also by the introduction of outside blood a certain portion of their 
coarseness has disappeared. If the principal demand for these 
pigs was not confined to those portions of the country where the 
system prevails of supplying some farm hands with a certain amount 
of bacon, the breeders would probably pay still more attention to 
quality than at present. Should the breeders endeavour to create 
a foreign apart from a local demand they might find it profitable to 
give increased consideration to quality of bone and meat, and ter 
length of carcase. Judicious selection and possibly a little alien 
blood has greatly changed the hardy and prolific pig of the forests, 
now termed the Tamworths. The bacon curers appear to consider 
that ev^n still more attention to length of middle, lightness of 
shoulder, and form of ham, are necessary to render this breed 
suitable for crossing with the other pure and local breeds of pigs. 
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We therefore advise the breeders of pedigree pigs to concentrate 
their attention on those particular points which would render their 
favourites suitable for the improvement of the ordinary pig in 
important and practical points rather than in those on which the 
mere fancier is prone to place a greater value than is their due. — 
Sanders Spencer in Live Stock Journal Almanac, 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act. — From time to time attention 
is called to the futility of the present fertilisers and feeding stuffs 
regulations as they affect the sale of feeding stuffs. Ostensibly these 
regulations are drawn up for the protection of the purchaser, but 
they are framed in such a way that they afford him the minimum 
amount of protection, and, in some cases, none at all. Obviously 
a buyer wants to know two things about a feeding stuff which he 
is asked to purchase. First, the percentage of valuable feeding 
material or nutrients present ; and, secondly, whether the material 
is free from actually injurious substances, or of useless substances 
present in such amount as to cause them to be injurious. The 
nutrients present in all feeding materials are classified under the 
names of oil, albuminoids, and carbohydrates. Unless the buyer 
knows the proportion of these several substances present in the 
feeding stuffs on the market, he cannot form a correct estimate of 
their true value, or make a comparison of one material with another. 
But, having before him a complete statement so far as relates to 
these ingredients, it is a comparatively simple matter to determine 
which is the better value of two feeding stuffs at the respective 
prices at which they are offered. The Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 
Act, however, requires that, with every delivery of a feeding stuff 
artificially compounded, the seller needs to state only the per- 
centage of oil and albuminoids present, no statement with respect 
to carbohydrates being required. Thus, as regards nutrients, an 
incomplete statement of analysis is permitted, to the detriment 
of the buyer. ' 

The analysis of a feeding stuff is almost as important negatively 
as positively ; that is to say, by proving the absence of material 
which should not be present as much as by revealing the presence 
of desirable ingredients. Leaving out of account the question 
of actually ‘poisonous substances,, which are fortunately of rare 
occurrence, the substances which ^are negatively important are 
indigestible fibre and sand. Both of these are present in all 
manufactured feeding stuffs, though in widely varying amounts. 
Sand should be present in a well-made article' in very small 
amount, not more than J per cent. If present, as sometimes 
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happens, to the extent of 3 per cent, or more, it is evidence 
of the use of inferior or badly cleaned material. As regards indiges- 
tible fibre, this represents chiefly the husk of the seed or seeds used 
in the manufacture of the feeding stuff, and naturally it varies in 
amount according to the nature and relative abundance of such 
husks, and the extent to which they are removed during manufacture. 
Of the commoner feeding stuffs in use, undecorticated cotton cake 
contains the largest amount — ^that made from Egyptian seed 
containing about 20 per cent., while Bombay cake contains usually 
2 or 3 per cent. more. The digestive apparatus of ruminants is 
especially well adapted to deal with indigestible fibre, and foods 
containing amounts up to 20 per cent., or a little over, may safely 
be fed to them under proper conditions. But if the amount 
approaches 30 per cent, or more, not only is the purchaser paying 
for a large percentage of material possessing no feeding value, but the 
excessive amount present renders it actually dangerous owing to its 
liability to form accretions in the intestine of the animal, and to 
produce stoppage. 

If the intention of the Fertilisers and Feeding kStuffs Act were 
to protect the interests of buyers, it should require not only that 
the percentage of nutrients should be given in full, but that the 
proportions of indigestible fibre and of sand should also be stated. As 
regards indigestible fibre, fairly wide limits of error would need to be 
allowed, since this is an ingredient liable to a good deal of fluctuation. 
My contention cannot be better illustrated than by reference to an 
example which has recently come under my notice. A cake which 
is largely used on the Continent has recently been put on the home 
market with a guarantee that it contains 10 per cent, of oil and 20 
per cent, of albuminoids. The purchaser of a consignment decided 
' to have it analysed, with the result that the material was found to 
be satisfactory as regards oil and albuminoids. A complete analysis, 
however, showed that it contained 36 per cent. — a very large per- 
centage — of indigestible fibre, which the analyst reported rendered it, 
in his opinion, a dangerous substance to use. Here, then, we have 
a material fulfilling the conditions of guarantee required by law, but 
containing so large a percentage of indigestible fibre as to render it 
unsafe as a feeding stuff, while, at the same time, there is no obli-" 
gation on the part of the seller to make known this extremely 
important fact. Owing to the high price of all feeding materials, 
there are being offered at the present time, at a somewhat lower 
price, brands of undecorticated cake made from seed such as has not 
hitherto been generally used for the manufacture of cake. It is 
stated, doubtless quite correctly, that in oil and albuminoids such 
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cakes will compare quite favourably with those made from the 
usual well-known sources of supply. But such information is not 
enough. In cakes of this character the thorough delinting of the 
seed is all important, and the only safeguard that this has been 
properly done is a statement as to the amount of indigestible fibre 
present in the cake. But no such guarantee can be demanded, and 
the material may or may not be good value. 

Leaving the question of guarantee, and looking for a moment 
at the administrative side of the Act, the most unsatisfactory 
regulation is that which requires that samples shall be taken within 
ten days of delivery. Why such a time-limit should have been fixed 
it is impossible to discover, unless it were the deliberate intention 
of the framers that it should operate to the prejudice of the purchaser. 
Assuming that the feeding stuff is unsatisfactory, a fraud is not less 
a fraud at the end of three weeks or a month than at the end of ten 
days, while there would be infinitely more chance of its being 
detected and punished. In the ordinary course of events, the 
purchaser does not have analyses made immediately on delivery. 
On the contrary, he begins feeding the material to his stock. It is 
only after a lapse of a week or so that he can judge how they are 
doing on it. Finding, as he thinks, that his animals are not thriving 
as they ought, he decides to communicate with the official sampler for 
his county. By the time the latter has given the necessary three 
days’ notice to the seller and taken the samples, the ten days’ limit 
has elapsed, and in the event of the material proving to be unsatis- 
factory, the buyer is placed out of court in making any claim on the 
seller, or in instituting proceedings against him. Such cases have 
happened again and again. A more unsatisfactory condition of 
affairs it would be impossible to conceive. The time during which 
samples can be taken should be extended to a month or three weeks, 
at least. The limits of error allowed by the Act are hardly less 
unsatisfactory. Under these, a delivery of linseed cake, guaranteed 
to contain 10 per cent, of oil, need contain only per cent., and 
with the lower brands of compound cakes the regulations operate 
even more adversely to the interest of the buyer. For example, 
such a cake guaranteed to contain 5 per cent, of oil need contain only 
4 per cent., that is, a shortage of 20 per cent, of the amount stated 
is allowed. There are strong grounds for believing that some 
manufacturers take advantage to the full of the opportunities for 
further profits thus afforded them, and operate as near the margin 
of safety as possible. With modem machinery, and the power of 
control it affords, I am unable to see that any limits of error are 
required. If a manufacturer knows that his cake contains 8 per 
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cent, of oil, he can quite well protect himself by guaranteeing 7 or 
per cent. 

The vesting of the final decision as to prosecutions in the Board 
of Agriculture is a matter which has received much adverse criticism, 
and need not here be dwelt on. As illustrating the farcical lengths 
to which the veto thus set up may go, I need only refer to the well- 
known case which formed the subject of questions in Parliament, 
where a county council were restrained from instituting proceedings 
against the seller of a material which was admitted to be a mixture 
of sawdust and treacle. — Mendip ” in The Field. 

Pedigree and Milk. — Signs are not wanting to indicate that a 
period of prosperity hitherto enjoyed only by the Scotch and other 
beef-producing strains has opened for the pure-bred Dairy Shorthorn. 
Go where one may, interest in the heavy milking Shorthorn is found 
to be on the up-grade ; the crowd at the ringside when cattle of this 
description are exhibited grows ever greater; and the periodical 
sales are attended by numbers of enterprising breeders who formerly 
paid no attention to any but the beef cattle. Then, too, every year 
that passes adds to the number of herds in which careful records 
are kept of the milk yields, and j)rices which compare favourably 
with those paid for the most fashionable of Scotch pedigrees are 
willingly given for cattle whose satisfactory performance at the pail 
is well authenticated. 

But it is the cattle which can trace their descent directly to the 
Shorthorns bred by the brothers Colling (the first improvers of the 
breed), Thomas Bates of Kirklevington, Sir Charles Knightley, of 
Fawsley, and one or two others, wliich cause heads to nod and bids 
to follow in quick succession in the sale ring. One has only to analyse 
the remarkable figures obtained at the dispersal of the late Mr. 
George Taylor’s herd at Cranford, to prove the truth of this state- 
ment. The cattle offered on that occasion possessed both heavy 
milk yields and ancient lineage ; and in spite of the fact that they 
were sold literally in the rough ” without any preparation or cull- 
ing, and at a season when they did not show to advantage, the prices 
realised caused unfeigned astonishment to breeders who had yet to 
learn the value of pedigree. 

The Cranford herd was almost entirely composed of cattle sprung 
from the above-mentioned sources, the Bates and Bell-Bates tribes, 
always famous for their excellent dairy qualities, predominating. 
The late Mr. Taylor may be regarded as the pioneer of the pure-bred 
Dairy Shorthorn movement, and as prices at the sale of his famous 
herd far surpassed any others of the same kind, no better example 
of the present trend of feeling could well be selected. 
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There are some who do not hesitate to avow that what they are 
pleased to term “ the craze for pedigree,” is being carried to extremes ; 
that history is repeating itself, and that breeders, following the 
example of those who created the Bates boom ” of half a century 
ago, are paying these high prices for the paper pedigree rather than 
for the individual merit of the cattle. But is this the case ? Ever 
since the golden ’seventies ” Shorthorn men have never tired of 
extolling the qualities of the rival strains by insisting that it is 

Booth for the Butcher and Bates for the Pail,” proving, if proof 
were needed, that the descendents of the Kirklevington cattle have 
always possessed a reputation for their milking qualities. Thomas 
Bates’ great cow. Duchess, gave on grass alone, without other food 
fourteen quarts of milk twice a day ; Robert Colling’s celebrated 
Barmpton Rose, yielded 26| quarts at the evening milking, and 
Bates has left it on record that all the cows got by Second Hubback 
were notoriously heavy milkers. Moreover, Bates claimed that, 
during thirty-five years of breeding, he had effected an improve- 
ment in Shorthorns, whereby with a third less consumption they 
gained a third more weight, and that while their milking qualities 
were unimpaired^ they yielded a third more butter. 

If, then, heredity counts for something — and he would be a rash 
man who would deny it — it is but reasonable to expect the descend- 
ants of these cattle to be endowed with rather more than the average 
dairy attributes. By the careful selection and use of bulls sprung 
from deep-milking cows, these attributes have been accentuated 
until a well-bred Bates cow, without too many crosses of Scotch 
blood, is practically synonomous with a heavy milker. Moreover, 
by the judicious infusion of other blood, skilful breeders, like the 
late Mr. G. Taylor, have prevented that loss of Shorthorn character 
which was at one time considered to be inevitable. Anyone who 
was present at the Dairy Show in October, and saw for himself the 
grand cows full of that character and style which is the birthright 
of the Short hotn, would h)ave no fear that the desire for heavy 
yields is leading to the breeding of a mere milldng Jiiachine far 
removed in appearance from the typical Shorthorn, wedge-shaped 
in body, thin in flank, and bony in structure. Thin-fleshed in com- 
parison with the beef type the pedigree dairy Shorthorn may be, 
when in full milk, but she retains that marvellous capacity, inherent 
in the breed, of putting on flesh when dry, and may still claim to be 
the best dual-purpose animal in the world. 

But what, it may be asked, are the prospects to encourage breeders 
to devote attention to the pedigree milkmg Shorthorn ? First and 
foremost stands the ever-growing demand for milk, and the cow 
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sprung from a family renowned for its dairy qualities naturally has 
the advantage over one whose previous history is unknown ; aijd if 
Thomas Bates was correct in his theory, she will produce more milk 
at less expense than her low-born sister. Then, too, the high prices 

which have so long prevailed for the essentially beef-producing 
Shorthorn have led to the breeding of animals possessing abundance 
of flesh often at the expense of milk, the want of which is already 
making itself felt in ijgentina and other countries which have 
hitherto devoted their attention only to beef. Enquiries are 
coming from that quarter of the world for milking Shorthorns of 
long pedigree ; South Africa and Rhodesia are already good cus- 
tomers to the breeders of dairy Shorthorns, and everything points to 
a still greater demand as soon as the vast resources of these territories 
are developed. The splendid cattle which are such a feature of the 
Highlands of East Africa readily respond to the Shorthorn cross, and 
dairy-bred Shorthorn bulls will shortly be wanted by the enter- 
prising settlers of Britain’s youngest colony. 

Meanwhile interest at home is being stimulated by the good work 
which is being done by the Dairy Shorthorn (Coates’s Herd Book) 
Association, which, by offering prizes in connection with the various 
agricultural shows, gives breeders the opportunity of showing the 
good qualities of their cattle. New herds are being established, not 
only in England but in Ireland alsa ; the Cranford cattle, whose 
fame is world- wide, have been scattered far and wide through the 
land, and the supply of dairy-bred bulls, which at one time was 
limited, is more nearly approaching to the demand, so that breeders 
will not find so much difficulty as formerly in their efforts to keep 
up the character of their herds. Breeders of the pure-bred Dairy 
Shorthorn need have no anxiety about the future. — B ” in Mark 
Lane Express Almanac, 

The Education of the Young Fanner.— Principal W. 6. R. 
Paterson, of the West of Scotland Agricultural College, lecturing 
on the above subject recently, said : — I have taken up this subject 
because I feel it to be an important one, and well deserving of careful 
consideration. It is a subject regarding which there may be some 
difference of opinion, and there is certainly room for that ; but 
there could not be a more opportune time, nor a more fitting place 
for a free expression of opinion on such a question. If there is a 
difference of opinion, so much the better — ^it would be a tame world 
otherwise. Agriculture is the , first and greatest industry — ^the 
mother of industries. Manufacturing, mining, and other industries 
have developed to an enormous extent, yet agriculture remains our 
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greatest national industry. Think of the different trades linked up 
with and dependent on agriculture — ^trades too numerous to mention 
— and you cannot but be amazed at its vast and far-reaching effect. 
Because of that, I say the education of the young farmer is a subject 
well worthy of consideration. If the young farmer can be better fitted 
for his life work, then the gain becomes “ national ” as well as 
individual.” The State reaps the benefit, but so does the farmer 
himself. We may be behind some countries in certain respects — 
in fact we are, and we have to admit it. Nevertheless, taking every- 
thing into consideration, this is, and has been, the leading agricul- 
tural country of the world since the end of the eighteenth century. 
We live, however, in an age of progression ; competition is keen, and 
it seems to me that if we are to keep in the van, it is essential we should 
pay more attention to the education of the young farmer, other- 
wise we shall no longer lead, but find ourselves out-distanced in the 
race. To keep in the front, agriculture needs a share of the country’s 
best sons. She should never have difficulty in getting them. What 
calling can be more tempting or alluring to a lover of Nature than 
that of farmer ” ? What is more pleasant than to work along with 
Nature and be constantly brought face to face with her ever recurring 
miracles ? What is better than an outdoor life under Heaven’s 
blue-vaulted canopy ? What vocation makes for the same sturdy 
spirit of independence ? — an independence that has made the country 
what she is — ‘‘ beloved at home, revered abroad.” In what line 
could you expect a healthier or hapy)ier life ? “To plough and sow, 
to reap and mow, and be a farmer’s boy.” The profits in farming 
may not be equal to what might be derived were the same amount of 
capital invested in certain other ways, but the “ almighty dollar ” 
is not ever)rthing, and many are the compensations ; so much so that 
agricultural pursuits will always claim a very large number of 
adherents. 

I come now to close quarters with the subject, and will endeavour 
to put before you my views regarding the education of the “ young 
farmer.” By the term young farmer ” I mean not merely the 
farmer’s son who desires to follow in his father’s footsteps, but 
any young man who intends to become a farmer. Apart from 
“ capital,” which is a sine qua non, one thing is needful, namely, a 
knowledge of the science and practice of agriculture. Some people 
seem to think that “ science ” and practice ” are two very different 
things. Are they really different ? Are they not rather like 
two parts which are required to make a whole, either part being 
incomplete in itself, and dependent on the other ? In my own mind 
I am convinced it is so. You sometimes hear a successful 
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farmer described as a good practical ” man, none of your 
scientific ” kind. There are practical men ” and "" practical 
men,” but my experience of the so-called successful practical man ” 
has generally been that he was so practical that he '' practised 
with science,” and therein lay his success. With a knowledge of 
practice alone a man has, after all, only one leg to stand 
upon. The young man who starts farming at the present 
day without some knowledge of the science of agriculture is starting 
very heavily handicapped, and that handicap will not become 
less as time goes on unless he sets himself to remove it. But the 
young man with some knowledge of science and mo knowledge of 
practice is quite as severely handicapped, if not more so. He is almost 
certain to make far bigger mistakes at first, and required to pay very 
dearly for his experience. Provided such a man has plenty of capital 
and be made of the right stuff, I believe that he will triumph in 
the long run, but I would be the last to advocate his adopting 
such a course. The education of the young farmer should be of such 
a nature as to give him a knowledge of science and practice. Unless 
it does this his education is not complete. The young men whose 
education we are considering really fall into two classes — those 
brought up on the farm — farmers’ sons — and those not brought up 
on the farm. This latter class is at the present day fairly numerous, 
and there is every hkeUhood that it will remain so. Perhaps the fact 
that ever stiffening examinations require to be passed before entering 
certain professions, while the farmer is free from competitive exami- 
nations is partly responsible for this. But the love of an outdoor 
life and the fact that farming is a healthy occupation, are also partly 
responsible. The education of this latter class as farmers will 
always be more difficult. Though the school education may have 
been the same for these two classes, the requirements in the way 
of further education are usually entirely different. Those brought 
up on the farm start with a considerable advantage over the others, 
especially as regards practical knowledge. It is entirely different 
with those not brought up on the farm. The knowledge gained 
by the former may have been almost unconsciously acquired, 
but it is there. School holidays are usually spent on the farm, 
•generally in taking part in all the work going on during that 
happy period. Even when not on holiday, a good deal can 
be done before and after school hours. The result of this 
is that by the time the end of the schooling period has 
been reached, so much familiarity with the different farming 
operations has been acquired that the young man can turn in and 
lend a hand in the general work of the farm without more ado. That 
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is as it should be, and, in my opinion, he should be allowed to work 
away for a couple of years or longer — preferably longer — in order 
to get a complete knowledge of farm practice. It is after this stage 
that the agricultural colleges should come in to play their part. 
In my opinion it is a great mistake for the farmer’s son to go straight 
from school to college. He ought to spend some time on the farm 
first. From eighteen to twenty and upwards is quite a good age at 
which to enter the college. A student entering at that age will derive 
far more benefit from a course of instruction than one entering at 
about fifteen, and there is more chance of the veteran farmer listening 
to advice on manuring and similar subjects from a young man of 
twenty-five than from a lad of eighteen. But take the other class — 
those not brought up on the farm. They are too numerous by far to 
be ignored . How can they obtain the necessary practical knowledge ? 
The only satisfactory way at the present time is by going to a farm 
and remaining there long enough to become familiar with farming 
routine. A little practical experience of certain manual operations 
is infinitely better than elaborate explanations. Mere residence 
on the farm, however, means nothing. It is not that which gives 
experience. To get this it is necessary to take part in the farm 
work. In the words of old Benjamin Franklin : — 

“ He that hy the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive.” 

The would-be farmer ought to take part in the various operations, 
and become familiar with them by actual experience, and, if need be, 
by paying for that experience. To learn to swim you need to get 
into the water, unless you take the same view as a certain small 
boy, who, after being nearly drowned, vowed he would never again 
touch water till he could swim. To learn to farm you need to get 
into the work. The farm pupil should be allowed to take much the 
same place on the farm as the farmer’s son ; only then can he 
obtain the kind of knowledge which is so essential — a knowledge of 
certain operations, of stock, etc., and of the ‘‘ business of farming.” 
That is the kind of knowledge which is so essential, and without 
which a young man should not enter the agricultural college. There 
is, however, another way in which the requirements of this parti- 
cular class could be catered for, and I am not at all sure but what it 
would be a better way. Understand clearly that I am referring to 
those who are not farmer’s sons, and who have not been brought 
up on the farm. The practical knowledge so essential before entering 
an agricultural college might be obtained on a farm in connection 
with the college, but one run entirely on commercial as distinct from 
experimental lines, for I do not think an experimental farm is the 
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place to teach the first principles of farming. There are difficulties 
in the way of such a course, but they are not insurmountable, and 
there are certainly great possibilities. The whole aim of such a 
course should be to give to the farm pupil a training and experience 
similar to that obtained by a farmer’s son on his father’s farm. He 
would then be in a position to derive full benefit from a course in an 
agricultural college. 

Some of you may say I am assuming that the agricultural 
college is an essential in the education of the young farmer, and that 
I have no right to make any such assumption. The main function 
of an agricultural college should be to impart, directly or indirectly, 
such knowledge of the sciences applicable to agriculture as will 
enable those who obtain their livelihood from the land to do 
so to bettor advantage. The promulgation of theories that will 
never benefit anyone is not science. So far as agriculture is 
concerned, the science that does not affect the weight of the 
purse is no science at all. By science ” as applied to agriculture 
we mean a full understanding or a knowledge in detail of all 
that pertains to agriculture. We want to know the reason why. 
Science explains this. I fail to see how a man can be called 
practical if he does not know the reason why. To be practical 
you need to be scientific, and, whether you know it or not, unless 
you are scientific you cannot be practical. The teaching in an agri- 
cultural college, provided it be of the right kind, instead of producing 
a “ pure theorist,” a kind of visionary, impossible being,” as some 
people seem to think it does, will make what was considered a prac- 
tical nian far more practical than ever he was before. It is not 
‘‘ learning ” that is wanted, but knowledge. Anyone can learn to 
repeat a general formula, but it takes knowledge to apply it under 
practical conditions. Because of that, I say the agricultural college 
has a part to play in the education of the young farmer. The 
greater the part it is allowed to play, the better for the farmer. Some 
of you may think I am asking so much for the young farmer 
before ever he enters college that there should be no need of his 
going there at all. My reasons for pressing so strongly for some 
knowledge of practice are, in the first place, because I feel that such 
knowledge can be obtained far better on the farm than in the college ; 
and, in the second place, because this preliminary knowledge is likely 
to make all the difference to the pupil. He obtains a very different 
grasp of the subject than he otherwise would. Only the student 
who is familiar with agriculture from actual experience under work- 
a-day conditions will derive the full benefit from instruction given in 
'the college, and that is the type of man we want to take advantage of 
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the college courses and who will prove a credit to his college. 
He becomes familiar with the science and practice of agriculture 
— with the kind of science that Huxley defined as “ trained 
and organised common-sense,” the kind of science that will affect 
the pocket. As already said, unless it stands that test it is not 
science at all. But it does stand the test. Try it for yourselves. 
Probe it as deeply as you like. For example, take the subject of 
manures and the manuring of crops. Manuring is a science, and 
requires careful study. Every crop has its own special manorial 
requirements. Very few soils should be treated exactly alike. 
There is a long list of manures from which selection can be made. 
Without a complete knowledge of the action of these different 
manures, the peculiarities of crop and soil, the valuation and 
purchase of manures, it is impossible to buy in the cheapest 
market or to manure to best advantage. That is the kind of 
science a knowledge of which quickly affects the weight of the 
purse, and every young farmer ought to have that knowledge. 
Some farmers get out of the difficulty by using a compound 
manure. Siicffi manures are very handy, and save some trouble. 
Manure merchants, however, arc not philanthropists as a rule. 
They are generally business men, and business men are very apt 
to keep their eye on the dollars. They do not compound a manure 
for purely philanthropic reasons. Then what about the law of 
diminishing returns ? The biggest crop is not always the most 
profitable. There is a certain point in manuring, as in feeding, 
beyond which it is not wise to go. I have known a ration costing 
2s. 6d. per animal per day fed to fattening cattle. It was not 
diminishing returns, but disappointing returns in such a case. 

I^he college trained farmer is sometimes criticised by his neigh- 
bours, especially if he does not produce any bigger crops than they. 
But does he need to ? Is it not the same thing if he cheapens the cost of 
production or improves the quality of the produce without increasing 
the outlay. There is sometimes more than appears on the surface, 
and it is not wise to jump too rapidly to conclusions. Or, take foods 
and the feeding of live stock — food was once confined to hay and 
grass ; now foods are legion in number, and at present many people 
are worrying because they cannot get the stock to feed. A knowledge 
of the composition and proper use of the different feeding stuffs is of 
very great value to the young farmer. Without this knowledge it is 
impossible to utilise even home-grown foods to the best advantage 
That can only be done by judiciously blending home-grown and 
purchased concentrated foods. Further, for successful feeding a 
knowledge of the requirements of the different kinds and classes 
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of stock is essential — e.g,, young growing animals, fattening animals, 
milk-producing animals. Even when the ration is in every way 
suitable, the manner in which it is fed may mean all the difference 
between success and failure. Very different results are often 
obtained from the same feeding stuffs in the hands of different 
feeders. There is a great deal oi truth in the old German adage, 
“ The eye of the master fattens his cattle.” The complete mastery 
of a subject like this means a great deal to a young farmer. There 
is much involved, however — e.f/., a knowledge of the comparative 
value of foods (nutritive and manurial), the relation of food to 
animal requirements, animal nutrition, etc. A lull knowledge of 
this subject cannot be gained at the farm, but it can be at an agri- 
cultural college. It certainly affects the purse, and that speedily. 
We know what milk records have done by way of improvement in 
milk production. The unprofitable animals have been gradually 
weeded out, and the milk yield raised considerably. There is a large 
and equally important field in studying the cost of milk production. 
I am perfectly sure that there is an enormous difference in the cost 
of producing milk. T should not be surprised if in some cases it 
is half as much again as in others, according to the foods used and the 
methods of feeding. A thorough knowledge of feeding makes a 
young man very independent. 

Or, take the selection and sowing of seeds, grasses, clovers, oats, etc. 
Expert knowledge is generally equally valuable here. The average 
farmer laughs if you tell him to sow a certain number of germin- 
ating seeds per acre. He is more practical than that ; he goes by 
pounds or bushels. He is not really more practical. In fact, he is 
not practical at all. He only thinks he is. We go by pounds and 
bushels also, but when we know what is in a pound or bushel, not 
before. Is there not a good deal of guess work in the method 
that some farmers adopt, especially in seeding pastures. Take, 
again, a knowledge of insect pests, and of certain crop diseases. 
Science trains a man how to look, what to look for, and how to 
recognise it when he sees it. Consequently the presence of insect 
pests and of diseases in crops is detected by the expert long before 
it would be apparent to one not specially trained, and by getting 
at the attack in an early stage, damage may be prevented, or at 
least greatly mitigated. These are a few of the reasons why I con- 
sider a scientific training so essential in the education of the young 
farmer. Let me mention one other subject — namely, book-keeping, 
or rather farm book-keeping. Farmers as a class are not great 
book-keepers. The bank-book is often about the only book kept, 
and systematic farm book-keeping is little practised. Every 
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young farmer should have a thorough grasp of book-keeping. This 
enables him to see at a glance what branch of farming (sheep feed- 
ing, cattle feeding, dairying, etc.), is proving most profitable. He 
may think he knows without book-keeping, but he may be very 
far out. Book-keeping also shows how one year compares with 
another. The other subjects I have refrained from mentioning (and 
there are a considerable number) are quite as important as any 
mentioned. I think, however, enough has been said to prove that 
scientific knowledge is a very valuable asset to a young farmer. 

But farming is a business. Hence a knowledge of markets, of 
men, in fact a knowledge of every detail of the business of 
farming, is also required by the young farmer. He must be thor- 
oughly conversant with his business and the details thereof. This is 
the kind of thing that inspires confidence amongst the workers. He 
must also be trained to keep a good grip of the reins so as to guide 
and control affairs, otherwise there is likely to be hopeless confusion. 
Two farmers were driving home from market at a good pace one 
afternoon. After one or two narrow escapes the one said to the other 
— Canny, Tam. you’re surely taking thae corners very close — 
ye’ll tumble us out yet,” ‘‘Tumble ye out ! I’m no driving. I 
thought you were driving.” The young farmer must not follow this 
precedent, but keep a good grip of the reins both on the farm and 
on the road. Apart altogether from politics, the average farmer is 
very conservative. He does not readily change his methods. He is 
apt to look somewhat askance at the young scientific farmer. 
All the same, if a young man is not a better farmer after going 
through a systematic course of instruction, it denotes one of two 
possibilities — either there is something radically wrong with the 
instruction, or there is something wrong with the student. If the 
former, the sooner it is put right the better. The college should be 
looked on as the place in which the practical teaching of the farm 
is supplemented with a knowledge of the sciences bearing on agri- 
culture. It is not a place for the teaching of operations such as 
ploughing — that can be better done elsewhere. It is the place for 
instruction that cannot be so well and so fully obtained on the farm. 
Some farmers are born, not made, and there are numerous 
successful farmers who were never near an agricultural college. 
But in all probability these men would have been even more 
successful had they had a scientific training. Success in farming 
depends, amongst other things, a great deal on attention to* little 
details. It is the little things that count. 

Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean, and the solid land.*' 
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The young man should be trained to attend to small details as 
well as matters of more importance. 

The would-be farmer, in order to derive full benefit from the 
instruction given in an agricultural college, requires to spend 
three short winter sessions of five months each in the college — 
fifteen months in all — and that at times when httle is going on at the 
farm. That does not mean much, and yet I say it may mean the 
greatest asset the young farmer can have. If full advantage is 
taken of it, and opportunities are turned to good account, that fifteen 
months’ training will be the best paying investment ever made by 
the young farmer. — From The Scottish Farmer. 

The Motor Lorry as an Aid to Agricultural Development.— 

At a time when the advantages of the motor as applied to agricultural 
machinery are being emphasised in every quarter, it may be of 
interest to dwell on the uses of the motor-lorry as a feature of 
peasant farming, particularly in regard to the conditions prevailing 
in Ireland. Of the great boon which this form of transport is 
destined to prove to small holders it would be impossible to speak 
too enthusiastically. One can imagine that under a wiser State, 
where agriculture would receive its proper share of attention, the 
advent of the motor and its extraordinary possibihties as an instru- 
ment for the organisation of agriculture would long since have been 
recognised and applied. As things, are, however, it has to push its 
way unaided through the chaos of interests and blind efforts which 
stiU characterise the oldest and, withal, the chief industry. Two 
leading railway companies in England have acknowledged the use 
of the motor as an agency for increasing their traffic and have most 
successful systems at work. Ireland is still without this aid. Yet 
in few countries would a well-organised motor service be of greater 
benefit to the cause of agricultural advancement. Whether for good 
or ill, Ireland is committed to the pohcy of small holdings, requiring 
for its success the most elaborate economy of time and effort, quick 
marketing, and a much more intensive culture than ordinarily 
prevails in these islands. At present the continual journeys to the 
village or the longer distances to railway stations and co-operative 
stores take up almost as many hours in the week as the actual 
labour on the land. Nor is this the only drawback. Obviously the 
incentive to market small parcels is nothing like so strong as it 
would be under a system in which the consignments were collected 
from house to house and despatched in bulk. By this means freights 
could be considerably reduced, and the full value of such commodities 
as eggs, poultry, vegetables, etc., would be more generally realised. 
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If peasant farming is to be successful the minor products must be 
as carefully developed as the corn crop. The experience of Norway, 
Belgium, France, etc., strongly confirms this view. There is little 
wisdom, however, in producing eggs and poultry if the end is to 
be merely a glut in the local market. 

Leaders of the forward agricultural movement in Ireland preach 
incessantly of the opportunity which exists for small farmers to 
cater for the demands of the Enghsh market, of which they can 
become the main source of supply if they will bring their system to 
such perfection as the Danish and Flemish farmers have done, for 
the greater proximity of Ireland to most of the large manufacturing 
and mining centres is strongly in her favour. All organisation of 
late years has been directed, in fact, to that end, and very consider- 
able progress has been made towards meeting the competition of 
the countries mentioned. A careful study of marketing conditions 
shows, however, that in many articles of food and in cut flowers 
the well-to-do classes in Great Britain are extremely careful to 
have each day’s requirements as fresh as possible, hence for several 
articles daily despatches from Ireland will be required. For this 
end a motor-collecting service is indispensable. It would systema- 
tise each day’s work, take the produce away as it is ripe, and 
incidentally give an impetus to production. Many of the large 
estates are several miles from a railway station, and encouragement 
towards farming of the kind described above is obviously very 
slight. It may be held that the advance of co-operation will 
considerably mitigate the drawbacks at present attached to the sale 
of small consignments, but only in rare cases can the co-operative 
stores be more central than the railway stations. Needless to say, 
we are not concerned as to whether a co-operative society or a 
railway company or a private firm is responsible for the motor 
service. But it may be assumed that the old system of marketing 
through a middleman exists no more. 

So far we have emphasised the importance of the motor from the 
point of view of getting the produce to the market. But what about 
the farmer’s requirements, both of a personal kind and in connection 
with his business ? Few who have any knowledge of rural Ireland 
can have failed to notice the drudgery and the enormous loss of time 
associated with going to the town.” It is as frequently as not a 
long journey by a bleak road ; in rainy weather it is a danger to 
health, and many cases of consumption and rheumatism, both too 
prevalent, can be traced to this source. Unfortunately, it is the 
rainy day which has most generally to be chosen ; to make the journey 
on a fine day would often mean the dislocation of urgent work on the 
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land and an encroachment on the time of both men and horses. 
Those who in towns are accustomed to give their orders and have 
the articles delivered at their door the same day will find it difiicult 
to understand why country merchants should not similarly study 
the convenience of their customers, but the fact remains they do 
not, and it is doubtful if they could be induced to do so. Never- 
theless, the present practice cannot continue, and the advent of the 
motor- van, conveying household requirements, and of the motor- 
lorry, conveying food stuffs, articles of machinery, etc., seems only 
a matter of time. Even Irish country roads have got accustomed 
to motor bread vans and some other forms of the* same power, so 
that its extension may be quicker than one would expect. 

Irish railway companies are so intensely conservative in policy 
that only when a development can be no longer delayed do they 
consider the moment ripe to act. But it is certain that during the 
past few years they have been considering the matter. It may be 
that they are waiting for a further improvement in the roads. Bad 
roads, it will be remembered, were responsible for the failure of the 
scheme which the Chief Secretary announced, during the progress 
of the Land Bill in 1903. l^ut that reason could not now be urged, 
and all those interested in the progress of agricultural economy 
as well as in the growth of rural civilisation will wish to see the 
experiment launched at an early date: — “ J.M.” in Farm and Home. 

Systems of Stock Feeding. — During the brief season of fat stock 
shows the question of feeding animals profitably and economically 
engages special attention. It may indeed be said to be of absorbing 
interest to the thousands of breeders, feeders and farmers who attend 
these exhibitions. The details of feeding are discussed all the year 
round from their practical and scientific aspects, great advances have 
been made, and the whole subject of the composition, preparation 
and use of various foods is now much better understood than when 
the principles of feeding were less studied. 

Much light has been thrown upon systems of profitable meat pro- 
duction by the work of the fat stock shows. 

Those who first promoted these demonstrations of feeding must 
have in some degree foreseen the vast importance which stock 
breeding was destined to assume not only in this country, but 
throughout the world. But they could hardly have realised that the 
demand for meat would so enormously increase, or that in an old 
and thickly-populated country like ours the production of corn 
would to a large extent cease to be by itself profitable when the 
article had to compete with that grown on the cheap land and 
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with the cheap labour of the vast regions more favoured by 
climatic influences. When this fact was proved beyond dispute 
the commanding position of the live stock industry became 
apparent, and the efforts of the various institutions which had been 
established to help to elucidate questions connected with breeding 
and feeding became of increasing importance. The wisdom of not 
relying too much upon one class of agricultural produce was made 
apparent, and, ever since, both the winter and the summer shows 
have been potent influences in advancing the interests of the stock 
owner and in improving the breeds upon which his success depends. 

No doubt one of the outstanding lessons which the fat stock 
shows have taught is the great advantage of early maturity. The 
ascertainment and publication of the live weights of the competing 
animals proved conclusively that under modern conditions of 
breeding and feeding there was in the majority of cases nothing to be 
gained by prolonging the feeding process. Moreover, it was evident 
that the taste of the consuming public was changing and that there 
was a largely increasing demand for younger animals of moderate 
size, furnishing tender and comparatively small-sized joints. The 
fat stock shows have not only improved their work by becoming more 
practically useful, but they have also placed prominently before 
farmers the breeds that are most likely to fatten economically and 
rapidly. 

That these selected specimens of the breeder’s and feeder’s art 
are brought out in a condition somewhat in excess of ordinary 
requirements is admitted, though enough testimony has been pub- 
lished from year to year to make it evident that most of them are 
suitable for the special trade of the season. It is very desirable 
that this should be so, because exhibitors rely to a considerable 
extent on the sale of their animals and consequently the utility 
view must not be overlooked. 

It was a very useful innovation at the Smithfield Club Show when 
the carcase competition was introduced. Some were rather adverse 
to this feature because they feared the butchers would restrict their 
purchases to that section and that the object lesson would be too 
severe. There has been little to complain of in either respect. The 
carcase classes have certainly been^ very educational and have 
tended to acquaint breeders and feeders with the description of 
stock that meat traders find most suitable for their requirements, 
while purchasers still find what they appreciate in the other 
departments. Exhibitors, while not overlooking the preferences of 
the butchers, continue to bring out animals that demonstrate the 
capabilities of various breeds for raf)id and progressive fattening. 
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While agriculturists here cannot generally compete with cheap 
corn from abroad, they have a better chance of holding their own 
in the production of superior meat. The competition in that 
department is just as keen as in the other, but the rearing and 
feeding of stock entail substantial costs everywhere, and at home 
there is the advantage, acknowledged on all hands, of the superiority 
of our breeds of stock, and also the better condition in wliich the meat 
can be marketed, despite the improvements in refrigeration. Early 
maturity, which has been so greatly promoted by the fat stock shows, 
results in economical production, but it is also necessary to study- 
the details of feeding so that the expense may be still further 
reduced. 

Another point which must, of course, never be overlooked, is that 
there are many systems of stock-feeding throughout the country, 
these different methods being largely determined by the character of 
the land and the available stock food. The shows mainly put forward 
the results of rapid feeding, so that the ordinary farmer may see 
the class of stock that would be most likely to enable him to finish 
his animals more quickly, and to greater profit. Therefore the age 
limit has been gradually reduced in all departments, and there are 
those who consider that the time has come when tliis reduction 
might proceed even further. It is not often, under these circum- 
stances, that immensely heavy animals. are seen, but at some of the 
shows there aje butchers’ classes and classes for extra stock which 
give an opportunity for the appearance of the older grazing oxen 
which are still kept in parts of the country — perhaps to a larger 
extent than is usually realised. At Norwich there was an ox four 
years old whose live weight was 24 cwt. 3 qr. 27 lb., and even this 
was exceeded at Birmingham where an Irish-bred Shorthorn four 
years old was shown, the live weight being as much as 26 cwt. 
2 qr. 11 lb. Other two animals in the same class exceeded a ton in 
weight. It may be mentioned that at Birmingham these very 
heavy animals were exhibited in a class for extra stock which had 
no limit as to age or breed, and that what used to be called the 
butchers’ class (the judges for which were local butchers) does not 
now exist. The cattle in the class were adjudicated upon by the 
other judges, who were doubtless impressed by the remarkable 
weights attained. Still, these were noteworthy examples of pro- 
longed feeding, a system still carried out on grazing land. In 
former times one of the attractions of the shows consisted in animals 
of enormous size and weight. Now the lower age limit turns the 
aims of feeders in another direction. But even if the tjrpe of animal 
that will be ripe at three or even under two years old is encouraged 
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these will be equally suitable for the attainment of the immense 
weights in cases where graduated feeding is the system adopted as 
most suitable to local conditions. 

There seems to be every indication that the breeding and feeding 
of stock will continue to be the sheet-anchor of British agriculture. 
The increase of the population and the higher scale of living that is 
being so widely adopted will call for increased production, and the 
diversion to other channels of some of the surpluses that have 
hitherto had only our own markets open to them, should increase 
the demand. It is, therefore, desirable that the fat stock shows 
should receive every support. It is also imperatively necessary 
that the most drastic measures should be adopted to secure and 
maintain a clean bill of health for the stock of the country. — In Live 
Stock Journal, 

Rural Schools and Agricultural Education. — In the education of 
the present lies the only hope for real progress in agriculture in the 
future. In order to make myself clear, let me state a few facts. 
We import food stuffs to the value of about £178,000,000 sterling 
per annum. Denmark alone sends us £25,000,000 worth. A very 
large proportion of this we could produce ourselves, to the very 
great advantage of the producers and of the nation at large. "Inhere 
is no doubt that it can be done, but it can only be done by improve- 
ments in our methods of cultivation, by organisation of our existing 
sources of supply and distribution, and by co-operation among 
the workers. All this means not only increased knowledge on the 
part of our country population, but a more enlightened attitude 
towards and appreciation of the value of education. To instil 
either knowledge or the thirst for it into the present generation of this 
country is a difficult, if not hopeless, task. In the efforts which are 
being made by means of technical classes, evening schools, and the 
like, much good work is being done. But there is not among us that 
consuming thirst for knowledge, which animates, for example, the 
Danish peasant, one of whom told a friend of mine that for fifteen 
years he had been saving up to attend a winter agricultural school. 
But you can teach the child, mould the mind of a child, and so 
dispose him or her to appreciate the benefits of education in its 
larger sense. 

What I advocate is greater sympathy with country conditions 
and country needs in the method of all this teaching. We agri- 
culturists are wont to complain, and with reason, that the education 
now given is such as to alienate the country children from country 
pursuits, and head them off, if not actually drive them, to the towns. 
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This hits us doubly hard, for not only do we lose their services, but 
we actually pay for that of which the towns get the benefit. Of 
course some will say that this migration is a natural result of the 
law of supply and demand. Perhaps so, and no one would deny the 
sharp lad his chance, but as it is now universally agreed that we 
need more people on the land, our system ought not, nay must not, 
be such as to inculcate “ a dislike of manual work, and a taste for 
clerical and for intermittent work,” for the vast majority of those so 
educated must maintain themselves by manual labour. If the 
children’s minds are opened to the greater possibilities of country 
life, they will not desire to take part in the rural exodus, but will 
prefer to remain where they are so much needed. 

I would suggest the introduction of more niral subjects into the 
curriculum of rural schools. It can be done, it is done ; for in 
Lincolnshire, the Lindsey County Council as an experiment, put 
in operation in twenty-five schools of different types a scheme 
to determine the possibility or otherwise of devoting three after- 
noons a week to manual and practical work without unduly inter- 
fering with the efficiency of the other work, and without employing 
peripatetic teachers. The teachers of the twenty-five selected schools 
were consulted, and they all agreed to undertake the experiment, 
for which they were invited to draw up their own syllabuses. 

The subjects taught comprise jilasticine and clay modelling (which 
has been used in connection with lessons in Nature study, geography, 
object lessons, etc.), paper and cardboard modelling, what is known 
as light woodwork, which leads up to rural carpentry, and is linked 
up with gardening, “ home -making,” or practical domestic work, 
raffia work, gardening, ordinary wood-work, cookery and laundry 
work, needlework, bee-keeping, practical Nature study work, and 
finally practical arithmetic and mensuration. 

And what are the results ? On the first year’s work the Board of 
Education report says : — The new work has aroused the children’s 
interest ; the teachers hold the opinion that the manual work has 
had a beneficial effect on the general work of the school. The 
children who were backward in the ordinary subjects have been 
encouraged and brightened by the discovery that they can quite 
hold their own in exercises that require manipulative skill.” And 
finally, it would seem that this Lindsey experiment is well worth 
continuing and extending.” 

One of the teacher’s opinions is that the scheme is having a good 
result on school hfe and school work : — 

(1) In brightening the aspect of study ; 

(2) In cultivating earnestness ; 
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(3) In bringing the school life of the child more into touch with 

home life ; 

(4) In widening the child’s field of mental activities and improving 

general intelligence ; 

(5) In supplying fresh channels of sympathy between child and 

teacher. 

As to the cost. The amount for the twenty-five schools was £164 
— an average of about £6 IDs. Od. each. 

Three other instances may be quite briefly noticed. At 
Winterslow, a village about eight miles from Salisbury, the 
schoolmaster (Mr. Witt) has introduced matters of rural interest 
into his ordinary school routine, evidently with great success. Thus 
the boys’ drawings were of different breeds of poultry, and their 
dictation and other English lessons were about the common crops 
and stock of the country side. Out of doors there were neatly kept 
garden plots, on which the bigger boys grew their own vegetables, 
fruit trees which they learnt to prune and graft, and beehives whose 
inhabitants they were taught to handle. 

If we agree as to the desirability and possibility of introducing 
more instruction of an agricultural nature into our rural schools, 
we must consider the question of the provision of properly trained 
teachers. In the first place we have to recognise the fact that 
teachers are now trained on the literary system. A chief part of 
this training comprises three or four years in a secondary school. 
But a secondary school is usually of a literary type, and as is the 
factory so is the manufactured article. This in my opinion is a 
set-back from the old days when a teacher had first to be a pupil 
teacher in an elementary school, where, if he or she meant to go 
into a rural school, rural knowledge could easily be acquired. Now, 
after the secondary school, a would-be teacher either goes as an 
uncertificated teacher to a school, or goes on to the training college. 
How then can -a teacher get a knowledge of, or interest in rural 
subjects ? 

In the second place we must recognise that if we want efficient 
teaching (and we certainly do), we must be prepared to pay for it. 
The mral schools are usually small and because the salaries are not 
big enough to attract men, are often under a mistress. These are 
not always qualified to teach gardening and wood-work 

Finally, we want to raise the whole national conception of the 
status and value of the teacher and his profession. He ought to be 
a well-bred, cultured, and enlightened member of the community, 
and by reason of his close association with the childhood of the 
nation, we cannot too highly esteem his power for good. 
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As one who is deeply solicitous for his country’s welfare, I plead 
for the recognition of better and more fitting education in our rural 
schools as the means to a great end. This may be accomplished 
by making better use in the present of the means at our command, 
and in the future by training the teachers more thoroughly for the 
work they have to do. When Sir Horace Plunkett started his 
movement for the reorganisation of agriculture in Ireland, the first 
thing he did was to institute a vast and comprehensive scheme for 
training the teachers who were an essential part of it. 

Let us frankly recognise the value of the teacher and of hL 
profession, and let us pay a price which will make it worth the 
while of intelligent and able men to devote themselves to the 
restoration of rural England and the maintenance of the heritage 
of which as Englishmen we are justly proud. — ^From a Lecture by 
A. Allsebrook. 

Duck Breeding. — Duck breeders in 1912 enjoyed a very good 
season, judging by the prices ducks realised on the London market. 
Not only was the spring season good, but, as summer — or what 
passed for it — came, the usual slump in prices did not follow ; right 
through August Aylesburies were making 4s. each, nor had the 
price fallen when October arrived. In short, the market reported a 
scarcity of ducks, in sharp contrast to reports of recent years. It is 
quite likely that not a few farmers who used to breed for the market 
had given it up, owing to the wretched prices made, but the 
decreased output has had its inevitable effect and a revival has come. 
But those breeders who wish to profit by it should be careful to send 
up the type of duck the market wants, for thus, and thus only, are 
ducks profitable to breed. 

It is worth noting, though it is only a minor point, that there 
is practically no competition between frozen and fresh-killed ducks. 
Ducks do not stand cold storage as well as fowls — ^there is no com- 
parison between the two ; frozen ducks are not a popular ‘‘ line ” 
for the salesman to handle. 

The market does not want lean ducks. If the farmer is unable 
to fatten and market them quite young, he will find no profit. To this - 
rule there is one exception. At Christmas time there is.. a demand 
for big fat ducks, and many breeders reserve their last hatched 
birds for then, letting them range all.the autumn and giving them 
two or three weeks’ generous feeding just before killing. But ducks 
are big eaters, and, as a rule, if a duck has to be kept four or five 
months before being killed, it has eaten up all its profit. Having 
regard to the poor prices made of recent years, it certainly did. 
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The age to market a duck is 8 to 11 weeks old, before they shed 
their pinion feathers ; once they do that, they go back in condition, 
and must be kept for several weeks longer. But it is no good selling 
a duck that does not weigh at least four pounds, and if more the 
better ; it is therefore necessary for the breeder to force them to 
attain that weight within the period named. This is done partly 
by selecting the right breed in the first place, and partly by feeding 
and management. When I say force ” them, I do not mean 
artificial feeding. Ducks properly managed fatten themselves, in 
contradistinction to fowls, for nearly all poultry ranking as first class 
on the London market is artificially fed — that is, machine crammed — 
before killing. 

The best ducks on the London market are invariably Aylesburies. 
But this does not mean exhibition Aylesburies, but market ” 
Aylesburies. We cannot improve on the Aylesbury, but in-breed- 
in g for exhibition purposes has spoiled its hardihood and laying 
powers. Hence the cross with the Pekin, which exists even among 
exhibition Aylesburies, but which in market Aylesburies is far more 
pronounced. It is roughly three-quarters Aylesbury and one- 
quarter Pekin. A Rouen cross is little used ; it gives size and 
hardihood, but there is a certain prejudice against coloured ducks, 
and, what is of more importance, the ducklings are slower to reach 
maturity. (For the Christmas duck market an Aylesbury-Rouen 
cross is excellent.) Nothing can beat the Aylesbury for quick growth 
among table ducks. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the 
Indian Runner and kindred breeds are not table ducks, and should 
not be crossed with the Aylesbury. The result is unsatisfactory. 
The market wants size, and the prices given for small ducks are 
very unprofitable. 

Very few Rouens and Pekins are sent to market. The first remains 
the favourite duck in France. The birds are killed by suffocation, 
and cooked with all the blood in the carcase. The flesh is unpleas- 
antly dark in consequence, but is esteemed a great delicacy. This 
only shows the difference between English and French taste, for 
the Aylesbury is very white or rather pale fleshed. The Pekin is 
yellow fleshed, and v^l on occasions grow as fast as the Aylesbury, 
but for general market purposes we cannot improve on the bird 
described above — a three-quarter Aylesbury and one-quarter Pekin. 
The stock should be of good size ; indeed, up to exhibition size, 
but not exhibition weight, for show birds are overfed. 

One advantage of crossing the Aylesbury with the Pekin is the 
improved laying powers of the progeny. Aylesburies are usually 
poor layers ; it is very important that our stock ducks should be 
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good layers. A pen of eight, six ducks and two drakea, is large 
enough for the ordinary pens. If more are kept they should be 
separated ; passing a farm one often sees a dozen or so stock ducks 
disporting themselves in the pond. A well-selected pen of eight 
birds would probably produce more ducklings in the year. Market 
ducks do not pay to keep, if their eggs are sold for table ; the 
eggs should be converted into ducklings. 

As a rule, ducks will produce all their eggs between January and 
June, but the earlier they lay the better. As to eggs laid after 
June, their value as embryo ducklings is doubtful. There is risk 
of infertility ; prices in the autumn are generally poor, and the 
best way to make the ducklings, if hatched, profitable is to keep 
them for Christmas. The Aylesbury duckers used to make it a rule 
to set no eggs after June, preferring to give the ground a rest — ^to 
say nothing of themselves ; but, of course, the eggs are always 
saleable for eating purposes. 

Supposing a start is made with the number recommended, the 
buyer should make sure they are early hatched ducklings, that is 
in March or April, and that they have been reared for stock and not 
fed for table in a confined space while growing. If those starting 
duck keeping paid more heed to the quality of their stock birds, 
there would be a better class of duck sent to the London market and 
fewer complaints of poor prices. Like produces like, and only if we 
have large, healthy unrelated stock, shall we produce the right kind 
of duckling. 

Ducks should always have a separate sleeping house and not herd 
with fowls. It is important to house them properly. A shed will 
serve excellently for them, or the owner can buy a duck-house 
ready-made from one of the poultry appliance firms. The roof must 
be weather-proof and the floor dry ; damp in their sleeping house is 
bad for ducks ; the best flooring material is peat moss. It is very 
necessary that the floor be well littered, for some ducks drop their 
eggs very casually, not infrequently while swimming ; for which 
reason they should not be allowed to frequent the pond until 9 or 
10 o’clock. As a rule, they lay before 6. A small pen attached 
to the sleeping-house is required to confine them when necessary. 

December eggs are valuable, and it is to be hoped that those 
who . own ducks have already started incubation by Christmas. 
But, as said above, ducks are somewhat uncertain layers, indeed 
cases of pens that never lay before March are too common. In 
feeding for egg production, we must be careful not to overfeed. When 
ducks moult they get thin and their appetites are poor ; hence they 
are in bad condition when the moult is over, and should be gradually 
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fed into laying condition. But sometimes the extra food all goes to 
fat. If the weather be cold and frosty, give them their food hot 
both morning and evening. , For breakfast give meat meal dissolved 
in boiling water, mixed with sharps and barley meal or ground oats, 
and in the evening wheat or maize on which boiling water has been 
poured ; the grain should be emptied into a trough. If there is a 
hard frost, let them out and break the ice in the pond, so that they 
can have a swim ; but keep them shut in most of the day. This all 
means trouble, but eggs are worth taking pains to secure. If 
we are having the usual end-of-the-year weather, damp and muggy, 
let them have the hot breakfast mentioned above and the grain in 
the afternoon given in the ordinary way. Be sure their house is 
weather-proof. — C. D. Leslie in Live Stock Journal Almanac. 

Earnings of Agricultural Labourers.— Most inaccurate statements 
are constantly being made about the conditions of agricultural labour 
^nd wages, and the public is horrified to hear that in the 20th century 
such slavery exists at its very door. These exaggerations gain 
currency by repetition and are really believed. In studying the 
question it must be remembered that wages and earnings are quite 
distinct, and that the real wages are what the money payments will 
exchange for. 

In the report on the agricultural labourer by Mr. W. Little,* the 
Senior Assistant Commissioner, this point is clearly brought out : — 
“ The tertn wages expresses the rate of pay, and that of earnings is 
used to cover all the receipts of a labourer in money or allowances of 
any description, subject to neces.sary deductions for lost time.” The 
earnings of a labourer are always in excess of his nominal wage. To 
draw the picture as black as possible, the public is given the nominal 
wage, and not a word is said of earnings. Even wages are not paid 
on the same system in all parts of the country. For instance, in 
the North of England it is the custom to hire labour at a fixed wage 
for the year, whereas in the East of England the labourer receives so 
much a week, and receives a lump sum for the harvest, besides other 
extras. In this case the nominal weekly wage in the north will be 
greater than it is in the east ; there will not be the same difference 
in the earnings as the result of a year’s work. 

In the Report on Labour the average wages in 1892 of an ordinary 
labourer in England are given as 13s. 5d., and the average earnings 
as 15s. lid. It is further stated that “ in many districts where 


* There was a Royal Commission on Labour in 1894, and one upon Agriculture 
in 1897. 
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piecework is common there is little doubt that a first-class labourer 
can earn considerably more than the estimated sums.” Of course 
horse-keepers, cowmen, etc., earn a considerably higher wage. 
Where wages are low the earnings are, in proportion to the wage, very 
much higher, the excess of earnings varying from 11 4 per cent, 
where wages are highest, to 33*4 per cent, where they are lowest. 

The rate of current weekly wages does not therefore represent 
the actual receipts within the reach of the labourer, nor does it 
supply the basis for the comparison of the position of the agricul- 
tural labourer in different parts of the country or at different periods 
of time.” The statement therefore that the agricultural labourer is 
in receipt of 12s. to 13s. a week is quite inaccurate. 

There was a considerable drop in wages in the year 1894, the most 
ruinous year for agriculture within the memory of man ; but it was 
only a temporary reduction, and with better times wages returned 
to their old level. Not only have they returned to the former 
level, but they have gone beyond it, the latest official return of earn- 
ings being 17s. 6d. What is of most importance to the labourer, 
however, is his real wage — i.c., what his wage will exchange for in 
the necessaries of life ; and undoubtedly in the last few years there 
has been a great rise in the price of commodities. Meat, bread, 
sugar, cheese are all more expensive, and the same wage will not 
buy for him and his family so much of these as it would. It is noto- 
rious that the labourer pays more dearly for what he requires than 
the rich man. Coal is an instance in point : the labourer as a rule 
buys what he requires a hundredweight at a time, and thus pays 
about 5s. a ton more than the man who buys by the truck. Those 
who are fortunate enough to be near a co-operative store save a 
part of this loss, but many are not ; and it is the same with other 
commodities. There would be an enormous saving if there were 
more stores scattered about the country for the use of the labouring 
population. It is to the interest of the agriculturist, be he land- 
owner or farmer, to do everything he can to increase the real wages 
of his labourers. There has been far too little attempted in this 
direction. In proportion as the cost of living can be reduced so wages 
are really raised. Undoubtedly there would be considerable diffi^ 
culty in carrying out any scheme of the kind, and suspicions have 
to be overcome ; but it is not impossible, and that way lies the real 
bettering of the position of the agricultural labourer. Each village 
or group of villages should have its store, run solely for the advantage 
of the village community. Here all commodities could be bought 
at cost price and a small commission to cover expenses. Repre- 
sentatives of the labourers should be on the committee of manage- 
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ment. In this way an interest would be aroused in the village 
which has long been known in the towns. Coal, butter, cheese, 
bacon, tea, coffee, tobacco, could all be bought much cheaper than 
at present. In some cases it might be found possible to establish 
village bakeries and thus reduce the cost of the loaf. Milk should 
be sold to the labourers at cost price. This would be a great 
boon to the people and no loss to the farmer, who sends his milk 
away to the big towns and gets a poor return. If he could get 
the wholesale price at his door, and in addition improve the condi- 
tions of those who work for him, he would secure a double profit. 
The care of the labourer is not only philanthropic, it is good business. 
Low wages do not mean cheap labour — very much the reverse. The 
ill-clothed, ill-nourished man who can scarcely drag his limbs to the 
field cannot do a real day’s work. That fortunately, is not the state 
of the labouring population at the present time, though at one 
time it was. These are comparatively enlightened days ; we 
recognise that by improving the condition of the labourer his power 
for work is increased. 

The important thing therefore is to increase by all means possible 
the real wages of the labourer by reducing his cost of living. This 
will be of far more use to him than the fixing of a minimum 
nominal wage. 

Suppose a limit be fixed by law below which wages shall not fall, 
how will it benefit the labourer ? Let us suppose that the limit 
is fixed at 15s. a week, and is apphed to the whole country. It is 
obvious that those parts of England where the nominal wage is 16s. 
a week would not be affected. In these parts, however, it must 
be noted that the earnings are only 114 per cent, above wages. In 
those counties where the nominal wage came below the 15s. limit and 
the earnings are in some cases as much as 33 per cent, in excess of 
wages, the result would be that the nominal wage would be raised 
but the extras would be reduced, and the labourer would remain, 
so far as earnings go, very much as he is. The State can say to the 
employer, '' You shall not pay a man less than a certain amount,” 
but it cannot say that a man shall be employed ; and if wages are 
compulsorily raised and all incentives to work, such as extras and 
piecework, are done away with, the employer will be compelled to 
study very carefully whom he does employ. Many a man wiU find 
that he is no longer required. That is one very real danger. 
Another danger is that, if the cost of production is raised without a 
corresponding rise in the price of agricultural products, a new system 
of cultivation may be introduced which will require less labour. If 
wages are raised above what the industry will naturally bear, there 
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must be some accommodation ; and the result will be the same as a 
reduction in the value of the output. At any rate, the margin of 
arable cultivation will shrink. The loss to labour in wages, if this 
should be the result, will be understood when it is realised that 
whereas arable land yields 30s. per acre in wages, pasture yields 
only 5s. per acre. — A Correspondent in The Times. 

Maintaining Dairy Qualities. — The subject of the production 
and disposal of milk is now so important that from one aspect or 
another it is continually engaging public attention. Many of the^ 
questions that arise are open to much debate, and it would be an 
advantage if some of these were definitely settled, so that dairy 
farmers might know exactly where they stand. They are always 
being threatened with some new and drastic regulations for the 
control of their business, and the result of these menaces is to keep 
them in a state of doubt and uncertainty which can be beneficial 
to no one. Those who talk so lightly of legislative interference with 
a great business should not overlook the fact that there is no compul- 
sion on the part of farmers to supply the community with milk, any 
more than there is for them to produce other articles of consump- 
tion, and, if irksome restrictions are imposed, it is open to them to 
embark on some other branch of work. 

What has happened is this : when corn growing ceased to be 
profitable, and much land had consequently to be laid down to grass, 
farmers found that they had an alternative in the sale of milk, the 
demand for which was steadily growing, and the supply of which 
could only come from home. It was also found that butter which 
possessed the much-desiderated quality of uniformity ” could be 
manufactured on the Continent and delivered in the markets of the 
large towns of England at a cheaper rate than that at which the 
home-made article could be prepared for sale, and so many who 
had formerly supplied butter decided that it would suit them better 
to use the cows for the production of milk. They would thus have 
the advantage of the large quantity of cheap imported grain that 
was Available for feeding. No doubt a number of the buildings 
were not ideally suitable for the business, but few landlords were 
prepared to put up an indefinite array of model cow-houses, so that 
the best had to be made of the structures which were already avail- 
able. The results have been decidedly better than might have 
been expected under the circumstances. It canwt be doubted 
that where milk suffers most contamination is not on the farm, but 
in the hands of small retailers, and still more so in the houses 
of townspeople, who will give no attention to its careful keeping 



and neglect the cleanliness necessary in handling an article so 
susceptible as milk. 

But the aspect of the question that chiefly concerns live stock 
owners is the quantity and quality of the milk produced on the farm. 
The British farmer enjoys his only monopoly in regard to this 
product. In nearly every other branch he has to face severe com- 
petition from abroad, but so far the supply of fresh milk can only 
be secured from British herds. Generally, too, the quantity seems 
about sufficient for the demand so that prices remain almost 
stationary, though in a season of scarcity of fodder like the past- 
autumn it was necessary to slightly raise the price, which elicited 
an extraordinary display of opposition on the part of the consuming 
public. The greater the number of dairy farmers in this country 
who find it more profitable to sell the milk than to make it into 
butter the larger will be the quantity of milk available for sale. 
This seems to indicate that, unless the public demand increases (it 
ought to do so enormously if the amount of milk necessary for 
robust health were generally consumed), English farmers should, 
under ordinary circumstances, be able to furnish all the milk 
required. 

At the same time, it is most desirable from every point of view 
that the milk-producing capacity of cows should be carefully studied 
and improved. What has been done in this direction by Shorthorn 
breeders is well known, and the results have been most satisfactory. 
The breed has always had a high reputation for an unequalled com- 
bination of the properties of beef and milk production. For a time, 
under the influence of the foreign demand for beef cattle, the milking 
qualities were neglected, but this was only temporary, and a number 
of skilful breeders have made milk the speciality of their herds. In 
some parts of the country the deep-milking properties were never 
overlooked, and notably has this been the case in Gloucestershire. 
The result of this uninterrupted attention to a definite object has 
been seen in the remarkably successful sales of several herds, which 
afford fresh proof of the importance of studying the dairy qualities 
when building up and maintaining a herd. 

The advice usually given as regards improvement of milking 
properties is that breeders and farmers generally ought to keep a 
record of production, and there is no doubt that this is an absolute 
necessity. It is satisfactory to find that several organisations are 
moving in this direction. For example, the Council of the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association have forwarded to the Board of Agri- 
culture their final scheme for the keeping of milk records, accom- 
panied by the following resolution : — That the Council, having 
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approved of the scheme, desire to obtain the opinion of the Board 
of Agriculture as to whether it meets with their approval; 
and, if so, whether the Board are prepared to ask the Develop- 
ment Commissioners to make a grant in aid, as the Council are 
of opinion that, unless a large share of the cost be met by the 
Commissioners, the scheme will fail to be taken up.” In the event 
of this scheme meeting with the approval of the Board, and the neces- 
sary assistance being forthcoming for the purpose of the scheme, the 
Council have empowered the Milk Records Committee to meet and 
act as they consider fit for the benefit of the dairy farmers of the" 
country in making the scheme known. 

It is beyond dispute that, by selection and management, stock- 
owners can do much towards raising the milk production of their 
herds, both as regards quantity and quaUty. The retention of the 
best heifers to add to the dairy stock and the knowledge of the 
characteristics of their ancestors give the breeder power to improve 
the dairy qualities, though it is to be feared that less attention is 
paid to these points by ordinary farmers than is desirable. It is 
necessary that sires should be selected with great care. In many 
cases owners of milk-selling herds are indifferent as to this important 
matter, chiefly because they have no intention of rearing the calves ; 
but a little care would be well repaid. On some of the more obscure 
points regarding the improvement of dairy properties, Professor 
James Wilson made some important remarks at a recent meeting 
of the Irish Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. His observations were 
specially directed to the improvement of the quality of the milk ; 
and there is certainly a useful field for investigation concerning the 
influence of the sire in this respect. The subject is one on which 
experiment and research are calculated to throw considerable light, 
though its practical aspects are well known to most experienced 
breeders. 

It is certainly a very encouraging circumstance that such wide- 
spread interest should be taken in dairying matters, and it is specially 
gratifying to those who have devoted so much time to the improve- 
ment of the milking qualities of their herds that their efforts 
now receive substantial evidences of public appreciation. — In- 
Live Stock Journal. 

Use of Sawdust in Stables. — ^Not infrequently sawdust is made 
use of in stables as bedding material, and it undoubtedly answers 
very well for this purpose. It is true, of course, that this product 
of the sawmills is not by any means the equal of straw, which is 
the best litter for use in the stable, but sawdust, despite its general 
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inferiority to straw as litter, nevertheless proves very useful. The 
outstanding feature of sawdust, in so far as regards its suitability for 
Uttering-down purposes in stables, is the fact that it possesses great 
absorptive powers for liquid, and in this respect ranks considerably 
above straw. Whereas the absorptive capacity of straw for liquid 
amounts to about two and a quarter times ita own weight, sawdust 
— provided it is perfectly dry — is capable of absorbing about four 
times its own weight. Thus, sawdust makes both a dry and a clean 
bed. It does not, afford such a soft bed for horses as straw litter, 
but still they are quite comfortable on it, provided the sawdust is 
put down sufficiently thick. 

Besides possessing great absorptive powers, sawdust has 
certain deodorising properties, which considerably enhance its value 
and usefulness as a bedding material in stables. From a 
hygienic point of view it is certainly in every way excellent, being 
absorptive, clean, deodorising, and cool to the feet. Those who 
have never used sawdust as bedding material in the stable may 
perhaps think that it is not particularly clean, but practical experi- 
ence of it will soon prove to anyone who has any doubt about it 
that there is no cleaner kind of litter than sawdust. It is true that 
when a horse lies down on a bed of sawdust particles adhere to its 
coat or to its clothing, while some is apt to adhere to the legs, but 
it can be easily brushed off, and there is certainly no reason why 
sawdust should be objected to as a bedding material on this account. 

The principal advantage which sawdust possesses as bedding 
material consists in its cheapness, and the fact that it can be obtained 
at a low cost, is the chief and generally the sole reason why it is used 
in stables in preference to straw or peat moss litter. In ^stables 
where it is essential to observe the most rigid economy the use of 
sawdust is certainly to be recommended, since a considerable saving 
can be effected by using it instead of straw. Sawdust cannot, 
however, be readily or cheaply obtained everywhere. It is avail- 
able at a low cost only in some places, and particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of sawmills. Sometimes a supply of sawdust can be 
obtained from a sawmill practically for the asking, it being necessary 
merely to fetch it away. 

Broadly speaking, in bedding down horses with sawdust a little 
over a cwt. will serve a horse standing in a stall for a week. When 
a horse is quartered in a loose-box a larger quantity per week will be 
required. If the supply is very plentiful, more than the above- 
mentioned weekly amount can be used with advantage, and a deeper 
bed put down, thus rendering the latter all the more comfortable for 
the horse. One cwt. per week may be looked upon as the minimum 
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quantity of sawdust necessary in order to keep a horse comfortably 
bedded down, but if a larger quantity is available, so much the better. 
When sawdust is used as litter in a stable, the best method of manage- 
ment to adopt in regard to the keeping clean and renewal of the 
bedding is as follows : — First thing in the morning, after the stable 
is opened, all droppings, as well as all wet portions of the bedding, 
should be removed with the stable-shovel and manure-skep, the 
holes which are made being subsequently filled up with fresh saw- 
dust. The bedding should then be levelled. This is best done by 
raking it over with a rake ; failing which the levelling must be done 
as best it may be with the stable-fork. 

During the daytime all droppings should be removed as often as 
possible. In the evening wet portions of the litter should again be 
removed and replaced with fresh sawdust, and the whole properly 
levelled down. In this way sawdust bedding can easily be kept in 
good order and perfectly sweet and clean for a considerable time. At 
frequent intervals — say once every seven or ten days — the whole of 
the sawdust should be removed or piled up in a corner of the stall, 
so that the floor may air properly and get dry if it is wet. So long 
as sawdust remains dry it can be used, but once it is saturated with 
urine it is no longer serviceable. 

When using sawdust for bedding-down purposes the floor of the 
stall or loose-box should be covered with it to a depth of four inches, 
that being the minimum depth which the bed ought to have if a 
horse is to lie comfortably, but by preference it should be made 
an inch or two deeper than that. 

It is most important that the sawdust used should be perfectly 
dry, otherwise it is unsuitable for use in the stable, damp sawdust 
being unwholesome and not possessing much absorptive capacity. 
Sawdust which is obtained from unseasoned and green wood is 
unsuitable for use as bedding material in the stable, because it is 
not properly dry, and therefore deficient in absorptive power. 

One great drawback connected with sawdust is that it makes a 
bad manure. It takes a long time to get thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil and decomposes very slowly in the ground. For this 
reason farmers look askance at manure made from sawdust, and da 
not care about using it. — Expert ” in AijricuUural Gazette. 

The Importance of Raising Calves. — The long and irritating 
continuance of foot-and-mouth disease in England and Ireland, and 
its serious consequences to agricultural interests generally, and the 
dairy trade in particular, raises once more the important question 
of calf rearing. The dairy business, to be profitable, must be 
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conducted in a business-like manner. All over the country to-day 
there is a scarcity of good dairy cows, and it is impossible to buy 
them at reasonable prices. No doubt this scarcity and high prices 
are accentuated by the present restrictions on the movement of cattle, 
still, under normal conditions, the price of calvers is out of all pro- 
portion to that of other stock. The practice of buying fresh cows, and 
feeding them heavily until they become fat and dry off, then selling 
them to the butcher, is fast thinning out our dairy cows, and is 
nothing short of a national blunder. Then we have many dairy 
farmers who, instead of raising their calves, sacrifice them for 
veal, and buy cows of unknown breeding and production ; aye, 
and some even buy high-grade stock at prices several times greater 
than it would take to raise their own. The so-called drudgery 
of calf rearing, combined with the irksome duty of milking the cows, 
which is indispensable to the profitable rearing of calves, tells against 
a large return to calf rearing on farms where the ladies are highly 
educated, and the maids are bent on town life. All these obstacles 
must be overcome if we are to meet the current demand for sweet 
milk, far less for beef, for our own needs ; and woe betide the day 
when the British farmer allows the foreign farmer to compete with 
him in supplying sweet milk to the British consumer. I have no 
hesitation in prophesying that it will come, unless we turn to calf 
rearing. 

The foundation of all our dairy herds is in the calf, and the selection 
of the calf lies in the sire and the dam, and this selection must be 
made by the farmer with good judgment, combined with scientific 
knowledge, both of which are more easily acquired to-day than in 
the past. No mere slipshod and wasteful method of mating any 
kind of a bull to any kind ot a cow can now be tolerated. When 
records of the quantity and quality of milk are in such evidence, 
there should be little uncertainty about the offspring. 

While this important question of how to breed is just now 
much in evidence at agricultural colleges and dairy schools, the 
equally-important question of how to rear the calf is almost entirely 
neglected. Very few students can tell you what weight of new milk 
a newly-dropped calf should get, or what weight of skimmed milk to 
give , or when to begin to give it, or where and how the calves should 
be housed, or how to prevent the great mortality common in calf 
life, etc., etc. I hope this modest complaint against our schools 
(which otherwise are worthy of all praise) may be seen by those in 
authority, and special attention given to this all-important section of 
cattle rearing in their future curriculum. 

In my frequent journeys through Great Britain and Ireland, I 
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find all the dairy experts up to the ears on how to breed, but the ignor- 
ance on how to rear is lamentable. When I ask, Why don’t you 
rear your own calves ? ” the invariable answer is, “ So many of them 
die.” There are reasons for everything, and there is one for this 
also, and our agricultural students should get practical as well as 
scientific teaching on how to prevent them “ dying.” The 
breeding and rearing of cattle at home is of paramount importance. 
— The Butterman in The Scottish Farmer. 

The Suffolk Horse,— In a small corner of a small county a breed 
of horses existed for very many years that few people knew of, 
and even fewer had seen. But gradually they were brought to 
public notice, mostly, perhaps, on account of their characteristic 
colour and shape. It was customary at the shows held years ago 
to have pulling matches, and many a wager was won or lost on this 
or that horse or team. Sometimes it would be Suffolk sinew against 
Suffolk. At other times the horse was matched against Shire or 
crossbred ; but whatever the breed might be, the result was practi- 
cally always the same. The fine chestnuts built for pulling threw 
themselves into their collars, and the day was won. Thus the breed 
obtained a name for hard pulling,” which was well deserved. 
This quality, though no longer tested in the show ring, is by no 
means a tWg of the past, for it predominates in the Suffolk’s 
character in a similar manner to the pugilistic instinct which plays 
so important a part in the life of all game fowl. 

Practically all Suffolks, whether cart horses, mares, or stallions — 
for even the latter are often used for farm work — show the same keen- 
ness to move the load, however difficult the task may be. The horse 
leans well into the collar, every muscle and sinew is tightened, and 
even if the first, second, third, or more attempts are fruitless, the 
horse does not give up and refuse to pull. Nor is the service of a 
whip required to produce fresh energy, words of encouragement are 
sufficient to persuade it to try again until successful. 

The docility of the Suffolk is astonishing ; they are practically 
free from all vices, and good tempered in the extreme. In fact, 
so much so, that even when first brought up from the meadows and' 
marshes, where their youth has been spent, they are led out on 
an ordinary halter without bridle. It is really surprising to see 
these great powerful horses being exercised on the halter by mere 
boys, without fear of accidents. The savaging of a groom is a thing 
practically unknown, and many a child has had his or her first riding 
lesson on the broad back of a Suffolk Punch. So quiet, in fact, is 
their disposition that the two-year-old cart colts are sent to plough 
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with no more than a preliminary handling ; thus breaking-in,” 
— which on many farms means ill-usage, often ending in accident 
or the spoiling of the colt — on the Suffolk farm is a mere nothing. 

In a horse, soundness is of the utmost importance ; disease means 
either loss of work or loss of capital. For a lame horse, apart from 
the cruelty of using him, is unable to do the work he would otherwise 
accomplish. Moreover, a horse that is particularly susceptible to 
disease is of little value in this workaday world. Man requires an 
animal free from disease, and of a hardy constitution which will 
enable it to resist disease. In these respects the Suffolk is remarkable. 

In the show ring all but a very small percentage pass the great 
ordeal — the veterinary examination — and a visit to Suffolk studs 
gives but one impression, namely, that unsoundness among Suffolk 
horses is certainly rare. Yet, some years ago, the breed had an evil 
reputation, and was noticeably liable to various bone diseases ; not 
that it was actually worse in this than in any other breed of 
cart horses. 

The owners of Suffolks fortunately woke up in time, and realising 
the importance of soundness, and that the future of the breed was 
in their hands, carefully eliminated stock susceptible to bone troubles 
and other complaints, and so built up a race of horses that are the 
pride of a county, if not of a country. 

The stringent rules as to diseases issued by the Suffolk Agricultural 
Association, and the strict veterinary examination to which the 
horses were subjected at the meetings of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, played an all-important part in securing this 
end. Why the result should be so much better in the case of the 
Suffolk than in any other breed is not difficult to understand, if 
one remembers that work on a small scale allows of far greater 
accuracy than that of a large undertaking. Hence, as the number 
of breeders interested in this horse was comparatively small, the 
care taken ta form a breed free from bone and other diseases has 
met with great success. 

Suffolk breeders were not only stimulated in their efforts to 
eliminate the faults that really existed, and to spend both time and 
thought in making the breed more perfect, but the absence of a 
keen trade did not encourage breeding from anything except the best 
stock, and only those horses exhibiting good points were kept for 
stud purposes. Instead of the finest horses leaving the county, 
they remained to produce the blood that has been the backbone of 
the breed ever since. 

What the Suffolk farmer and stockbreeder has done is really well 
worthy of investigation by the Eugenic Society. For every Suffolk 
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is born and grows up true to type, in colour and constitution, and 
even in temper. The colour is never anything but chestnut, from 
a red to a mahogany. At the present day the red chestnuts seem 
preferred, but every man has his own individual taste, and sometimes 
the mahogany, at other times the golden chestnut are in favour, but 
usually, for some reason, the Suffolk breeder likes a red mane. The 
adult horses have plenty of heart room, 8ft. being about the usual 
girth when taken behind the shoulders. The height should practi- 
cally be 1()|^ hands, but Suffolks will be met with varying from 15f 
to 17 hands. 

People who judge the Suffolks from what they see at Shows form 
a very wrong opinion of the breed. A visit to a farm on which 
Suffolks are worked will leave a vastly different impression. 

Unfortunately, for several years there was a tendency to judge 
Suffolks rather by weight than quality. All those interested 
in the Suffolk must be strongly against over-feeding. It is 
not the fault of the breeders that this so often occurs. It is 
a matter of winning, and if the judges prefer fat horses, fat 
horses they are certain to get. Over-feeding not only handicaps 
the trade, but also leads to ill-health. To over-feed and rarely 
to exercise amounts practically to asking for trouble. 

The Suffolk is a horse suitable for both town and farm work. In 
the town their docility, soundness, and longevity, coupled with 
their attractive appearance, quick action, and their walking and 
trotting capabilities, have made them general favourites with those 
who have tried them. In the country their extraordinary power 
of working long hours without food, and their freedom from super- 
fluous hairs around their feet, make them ideal horses for agricul- 
tural purposes. Taking everything into consideration, it is not 
surprising that all over England this breed is gradually making 
headway. 

A general idea is that this horse has too little bone, but it must, 
however, be remembered that sufficiency, especially if it be of good 
quality, is of far greater service than too much bone. The Suffolk 
horse proves by the work it does, by the astonishing age to which it 
lives, and by its freedom from bone troubles, that there is no weak- - 
ness in this respect. 

It must be remembered that the Suffolk is a horse bred on light 
lands, hence the bone is not quite so heavy as that produced on the 
heavier soils. 

Not only do the Punches live to a good old age, but their powers 
of fecundity are certainly extraordinary. Stallions have been 
known to travel for as many as twenty-one to twenty-five years, 
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and it is comparatively common to find mares over twenty years 
of age with colts by their sides. There is on record a case of a mare 
that bred until she was thirty-seven ; and these examples speak 
well for the constitution of the breed. During recent years the 
Suffolk has made decided improvement. Strong effort should 
be made to keep the best mares in the country, for in the last 
few years a great deal of good blood has been exported, owing to 
the great demand for both mares and fillies. The Suffolk Horse 
Society, realising this, has started a worthy scheme of nomination 
mares, which is a step in the right direction. 

The Suffolk horse has by no means bad his day. A time is coming 
when the demand for Suffolks will be greatly augmented, for every 
body requires soundness and docility, and in addition pulling power. 
It is also probable that the Suffolk will be required for the breeding 
of army horses, for it is particularly suitable for crossing purposes, 
in order to obtain strong but active horses — E. C. Ash in Farmer 
and Stockbreeder Year Book 

Buttermaking.— Miss Annie C. Speir, lecturing on this subject, to 
the West of Scotland Agricultural Discussion Society, said : — 
This branch of agriculture ought to have more attention paid to 
it than it has at present. It is only within the past twenty years 
or so that the people of this country have realised that we are falling 
behind other countries in the ai-t of buttermaking. This is partly 
due to the position agriculture holds in this country as compared 
with a country like Denmark, whose main source of wealth comes 
from her agricultural produce, while with our country it comes from 
various other sources. Agriculture only takes a back seat, with the 
result that it does not get the same assistance from the Government 
that it docs in countries such as Denmark and Holland. I don't 
intend to maintain that it would be advisable for us to make all the 
butter that is consumed in this country, but what one would like 
to see is less bad butter being put forth for sale. In the country 
there is far too much of this class of butter. The grocers in 
country districts could help solve this problem ; most of those 
collecting butter give the same price to all their customers. This, 
I think, is not just, and offers no encouragement to the butter- 
maker who takes extra care to have her product as good as possible. 
On the other hand, the indifferent buttermaker consoles herself by 
saying that without any extra work or care she can get quite as good a 
price as her neighbour, who is so particular. If the grocers would 
pay for the butter according to quality you would soon find that the 
careless buttermaker would begin to try and make a better product. 
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What is wrong with the butter in most districts is that it is not 
unifprm in quality, and cannot be depended on, and mainly for this 
reason a great many people purchase foreign butter. I think that 
we have, if anything, quite as many bad as good buttermakers. It 
is a pity to see good, milk spoiled by being made into bad butter 
either by carelessness or want of knowledge, such butter is sold at 9d. 
per lb. (it is only worth 4d.), when Danish butter is selling at Is. Id. 
and Is. 2d. per lb. Country butter has such a bad name in some 
districts that it is almost impossible to get a decent price for it 
unless you can sell it privately. Now, what we teachers would like to 
accomplish is instead of the inferior butter at present being used 
by confectioners, biscuit manufacturers, etc., to get good eatable 
butter made. As a teacher I find that it is usually the people 
who are least in need of instruction who attend the class. 
These people are already making fairly good butter, but are keen to 
make it better, if possible. The really bad buttermakers think 
their product is quite good, and are quite indignant if anyone dare 
say that it is not. I sometimes think these people, in course of 
time, must have acquired a taste for rancid butter, just as many 
of us have acquired a taste for tomatos. Perhaps that is the case 
with the makers of rancid butter. At any rate, I can’t find any other 
solution, and it certainly is anything but pleasant for one who has 
not acquired the taste to eat such inaterial. Another type of 
buttermaker we sometimes meet with is the old-fashioned one, 
who is rather suspicious of a person who uses new appliances, 
such as thermometers, separators, etc. I rather like to meet with 
this type, and have picked up many a useful wrinkle from them. 
If you take them the right way they will come round and give the 
new method a trial. Under the old system, a great many of these 
people made very good butter, because they understood the souring 
of the milk in the first place, which is the important point in butter- 
making. A large proportion of the bad butter made at the present 
time is due to the change from churning lappered milk (whole 
milk soured) to churning cream. The former is steadily being done 
away with owing to the amount of labour it entails, as it takes about 
nine gallons of milk to yield the same quantity as one gallon of- 
cream ; but some of the finest butter is made in this way. People 
with small quantities of milk (and it is usually from them we get most 
of the bad butter) had to churn more frequently, when churning 
whole milk, for the churn would not hold it all. Now the 
descendants of these people keep gathering their cream, so as to have 
their churn (in some cases the one their grandmother used) 
fairly well filled, with the result that the cream which has been 
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first put into the souring vessel is rancid before the last lot is added, 
thus spoiling the whole churning. Another very common cause of 
butter being rancid is the cream being left too long on the milk. 
The thrifty housewife is so keen to get every drop of cream out of 
the milk that she sometimes waits until the milk has started to sour 
before she skims it, with the result that the butter is spoiled. 

The separator overcomes this difficulty, and there are some 
cheap machines of the small type now on the market within 
reach of the people with one or two cows. You can get quite as 
good, and sometimes even a trifle better, flavoured butter by hand 
skimming, but the place where the milk is set must be suitable for 
it. It is seldom in small dairies that the dairy is kept solely for 
milk. Again, to get the finest quality of butter from hand skimming, 
the milk would require to be skimmed at the end of twelve hours, 
as the best cream always rises first. This would not be profitable, 
as the skim milk would contain about 2 per cent, fat, varying with 
the milk of individual cows, as the cream rises very much quicker 
in some milk than in others. The usual time to skim milk is at 
twenty-four hours, but in thundery weather it is advisable to take 
it off earlier, or you may find the milk has turned by the time you 
get it skimmed. If the milk is skimmed at the end of twenty-four 
hours the skim milk contains about 0.8 per cent, of fat, while if a 
separator is used, and working properly, the separated milk only 
contains the merest trace of fat, 0.1 per cent, at the most. When 
reckoned up at the end of the year, this makes a difference of 25 to 
30 lbs. of butter per cow in favour of the separator, so that it very 
soon pays for itself. 

Milking must be carried out in a quick, clean, and quiet manner, 
care being taken to strip the cows thoroughly, as the milk which 
comes toward the end is very much richer in butter-fat than the first 
drawn milk. This is important in all branches of dairying, but more 
especially in buttermaking. After milking, the milk should be 
thoroughly strained and separated, or set in basins, the object 
being to get as much cream as you can, and as quickly as possible. 
When a separator is used the cream must be cooled down after 
separating, or the butter made from it will be greasy. 

We now come to the ripening or souring of the cream. This, I 
think, affords a splendid example of the assistance science has given 
to buttermaking, and shows, as Principal Paterson pointed out, 
that practice and science must go hand in hand, the one not being 
perfect without the help of the other. As the souring of the cream 
is the foundation of the making of good butter, it is essential that 
everyone engaged in this work should thoroughly understand the 
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changes which take place in the cream at this time, and how they 
affect the butter. Without the aid of science many of our fore- 
fathers made quite as good butter as is still made, but there was 
not the same certainty about their work ; they did not produce the 
uniformity that is now wanted in butter. It is here that science has 
greatly benefited us, as knowing the composition of milk and the 
working of bacteria, we are able to follow the change which takes 
place in milk from the time it is drawn from the cow until it is ready 
for churning. When milk stands exposed to the air, germs of many 
different kinds get into it, and feed on it, as milk is an ideal food for 
germs as well as for the higher forms of life. These germs are 
floating in the air, and the special ones buttermakers are interested 
in — viz,, the lactic germs — are found in largest numbers in byres and 
dairies. These lactic germs feed on the milk sugar, and convert 
it into lactic acid ; when a certain proportion of acid is produced 
the casein of the milk coagulates and becomes insoluble. The 
butter fat, which goes to form the butter, is in the milk in the form of 
small globules. These globules are steeped in the lactic acid, and 
it is this steeping process which gives to the butter its fine flavour 
when churned. The lactic acid also acts as a preservative to the 
butter, making the butter keep better than if made from sweet 
cream. Where lappered milk is churned we have the whole of the 
milk sugar to produce lactic acid for the butter fat to steep in, and 
this is the reason why you often get a fuller flavour from whole 
milk butter than from cream butter. The best ripening temperature 
is from 56 deg. in summer to 65 deg. in winter. The most suitable 
vessel for souring cream in is one of glazed earthenware, as there 
are no joints about it, and the temperature of the cream does not 
vary so much as in tin or enamel. It is also thought that the acid 
in the cream when sour attacks the tin and taints the butter. Earth- 
enware is not very handy for large quantities. Oak tubs are some- 
times used, but great care must be taken in washing and scalding, 
there ^eing so many seams in the wood, and cream is apt to lodge 
there, and once wood becomes tainted it is not easy to get rid of the 
taint. 

Cream may be soured in two ways, viz., naturally or artificially. 
In warm or mild weather it is possible to carry out the former 
method — viz., allowing the cream to stand exposed to the air, 
stirring frequently, at least twice a day, until it becomes sour ; 
this takes from two to three days, and when ready the cream should 
have a sharp, acid taste and smell, and should be thick and syrupy. 
In cold weather, when the temperature of the dairy often falls 
below 50 deg., at which temperature lactic germs are inactive, 
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it is impossible to sour cream naturally ; other germs which thrive 
best at a low temperature are active in the cream, and overcome the 
lactic. These germs produce a bitter taste in butter, and in some 
cases the cream is unchurnable, and goes to froth. This is the 
reason why so much bad butter is made in winter. 

To overcome this diflBculty cream must be treated artificially to 
produce souring, viz., by using a starter. A starter is something 
added to the cream to assist in the souring — e.^., good buttermilk, or 
soured separated, skim or whole milk, and last, but by far the best, 
an artificial starter. When adding an artificial starter to cream we 
are simply adding pure lactic acid germs, instead of trusting to 
their being present. The starter should be added to the cream as 
soon as it is skimmed, and before any other kind of germ has time to 
get a hold in the cream. If any other germ obtains a hold first, it is 
sure to kill out the lactic altogether, and the result is bitterness. 
Buttermilk, soured separated, skim, and whole milk contain a 
goodly proportion of lactic germs, but they also contain many others, 
which, for all we know, may be objectionable, so that it is safer to 
use a pure culture. Where small quantities of cream are being dealt 
with, and one does not wish to go to the trouble of making fresh 
starter daily, quite good results can be got by adding an artificial 
starter to the cream for one churning, then using the buttermilk 
from that churning as a starter for the next, and so on as long as the 
buttermilk is good. Buttermilk from properly soured cream makes 
a good starter when used fresh, but buttermilk should never be used 
as a starter if the cream has become over-ripe, or if the butter has 
any taint from ieeding, for then the undesirable flavour will be 
continued in the next churning. The best way to get rid of taints 
from feeding — e.gr,, turnips — for separated cream is to heat to 160 
deg., and then cool again, but for setting milk a pinch of salt- 
petre is more effective. The quantity of starter to use depends 
on the temperature and thickness of the cream and how it has been 
skimmed . Hand-skimmed cream requires less starter than separated 
cream as it is already twenty-four hours old. The usual quantity 
of starter to use is one gill — one teacup full — to one gallon of 
cream to sour in twenty-four hours, temperature 66 deg. to 
60 deg. If the cream has to stand two days half that quantity 
should be used, if three days one-third, and so on. When the 
buttermilk is not so strong it requires about one quart to sour 
one gallon of cream in twenty-four hours. There is a difference 
of opinion regarding the len^h of time cream should take to 
sour. Most of the creameries now sour their cream for churn- 
ing in twenty-four hours, but personally I think by using less 
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starter, you get a more finely flavoured butter from cream which 
has taken two to three days to reach the desired stage ; the longer 
steeping of the butter fat in the acid seems to throw up the 
flavour in the butter. It is evidently very mild-flavoured butter 
that the consumer now wants, hence the popularity of creamery 
butter. A starter in summer is of great advantage also, but many 
buttermakers who do not understand starters are inclined to use 
too much in sumraej, and spoil their cream, especially when they 
are only churning twice a week, or perhaps not so often. If cream 
is not churned when ready the lactic acid is changed into butyric 
acid. The great advantage of using a starter is that it keeps back 
the growth of objectionable bacteria. I have dealt at consider- 
able length on this part of buttermaking, because it is the 
foundation of the whole subject, as without having properly ripened 
cream it is impossible to make good butter, no matter how carefully 
it may be churned. However, it is possible, to a certain extent, to 
spoil properly soured cream by careless churning and working of the 
butter. Cream for churning should not be too thick. Cream 
yielding from 2 to 3 lb. of butter at the most to each gallon is quite 
thick enough. If the cream is thicker than this, there is not sufficient 
milk sugar left in the cream for the production of lactic acid to 
thoroughly steep the butter fat in, and you don’t get either such a 
good flavour in the butter or butter that will keep so well as from 
thinner cream. 

By the use of a thermometer we can now tell fairly accurately how 
long the cream will be in churning, but we must first find out the 
class of cream we are working with. No fixed temperature can be 
given for churning cream, as a temperature which suits one kind of 
cream may be either too low or too high for another class. The 
cream should be brought to such a temperature that it will churn in 
from half to not more than three-quarters of an hour. I have 
known cream that required a temperature of 70 deg. F. to produce 
butter in that time, and the butter was not soft or inferior in quality. 
It is quite a common occurrence at a class where students are 
bringing their own cream to have a variation of 4 deg. or more in 
different churns, yet each take about the same time to chui:jx. 
Roughly speaking, the summer temperature should be 56 deg. to 
60 deg. ; winter temperature, 62 deg. or higher as the case may be. 
If cream is too thick you get greasy butter, so have it moderately 
thin. The churn should not be too full. The butter should be 
churned into grains, so that the buttermilk can be thoroughly 
washed out in order to make the butter keep better. Two washings 
are sufficient, using enough water to float the butter in. The 
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working should be carefully done so as to expel the water without 
spoiling the texture of the butter. The butter should then be neatly 
made up, as neatness in buttermaking, as in ever 3 ^hing else, catches 
the eye of the purchaser. If buttermakers want to compete 
successfully with the creameries, they must churn more frequently, 
even if they have not much cream at each churning. Properly made, 
fresh butter should keep good from ten days to a fortnight. I think 
if show committees would make a point of having all butter shown 
collected at least a week before the show, it would be a much fairer 
test than under present conditions. I have heard people who show 
butter, and are prize winners, say that it is better to churn the 
butter the day before the show, and not to wash the grains of butter 
at all, or very little. The reason is that butter which has had 
the buttermilk thoroughly washed away is not at its best until the 
third or fourth day following, while butter which has not had the 
buttermilk washed out, but only worked out, has its best flavour the 
next day, though it goes bad much more quickly. — From the 
Scottish Farmer, 

Sending Animals by Railway.— It behoves every owner of animals 
to know what is his exact legal position as an employer of the railway 
. company for the conveyance of his animals by rail, having regard to 
the serious consequences and irretrievable loss which may occur to 
him through ignorance of the law. 

At one time the railway companies either, refused to carry animals 
altogether or refused to carry them except at the owner’s entire 
risk, but by Section 7 of the Railway and Canal Trafiic Act, 1854, it 
was provided that every railway company “ shall be liable for the loss 
or for the injury done to any horses, cattle, or other animals, or to 
any articles, goods or things, in receiving, forwarding or delivering 
thereof, occasioned by the neglect or default of such company or its 
servants, notwithstanding any notice, condition, or declaration 
made and given by such company contrary thereto, or in anywise 
limiting such liability ; every^ such notice, condition, or declaration 
being hereby declared to be null and void.” The section, however, 
contains the following provisos : — (1) That the sections shall not be 
construed to prevent such companies from making such conditions 
with respect to the receiving, forwarding, or delivering of any of 
the said animals, articles, goods or things as shall be adjudged, by the 
court or judge before whom any question relating thereto shall be 
tried, to be just and reasonable.” (2) That no greater damages 
shall be recovered for the loss of or for any injury done to any of 
such animals beyond the sums hereinafter mentioned ” — ^viz., for 
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any horse, £50 ; for any neat cattle, per head, £15 ; for any sheep 
or pigs, per head, £2 ; unless the person delivering the same to the 
company shall at the time of delivery ** have declared them to be 
respectively of higher value than as above mentioned,” in which 
case the company may demand and receive by way of compen- 
sation for the increased risk and care thereby occasioned a reasonable 
percentage upon the excess of the value so declared above the 
respective sums so limited as aforesaid, and shall be paid in addition 
to the ordinary rate of charge ; and such percentage or increased 
rate of charge shall be notified in the manner prescribed in ” the 
Carriers Act, 1830, and shall be binding upon the company in the 
manner therein stated. (3) That '' the proof of the value of such 
animals, articles, goods and things, and the amount of injury done 
thereto, shall in all cases lie upon the person claiming compensation 
for such loss or injury.” (4) That “ no special contract between such 
company and any other parties respecting the receiving, forwarding, 
or delivering of any animals, articles, goods or things as aforesaid 
shall be binding upon or affect any such party unless the same be 
signed by him, or by the person delivering such animals, articles, 
goods or things respectively for carriage.” (5) That the section 
shall not alter or affect the rights, privileges, or liabilities of any 
such company under ” the Carriers. Act, 1830, with respect to the 
articles of the description mentioned in that Act. 

This section only extends to loss or injury occasioned by negli- 
gence, or default in the . nature of negligence, on the part of the 
company or of their servants while acting within the scope of their 
employment, and does not therefore affect the right of the company 
to make a special contract against loss by theft by their servants 
without such negligence or default. It extends to all animals, 
notwithstanding proviso 2, and by that proviso the amount of 
damages recoverable where there is no declaration is limited only in 
cases of the animals which it specifies — viz., horses, neat cattle, 
sheep and pigs. The declaration of value, even though not part 
of the contract of carriage, will form, as against the customer, the 
basis on which damages will be assessed. ‘‘ Injury ” includes in the 
case of animals, injury caused by want of food or water through 
negligence in delivery. The neglect or default of a railway company 
or its servants does not extend to .the acts of a servant beyond the 
scope of his employment, such as theft. 

In Blower v. Great Western Eailway Company it was said to be 
the duty of a railway company to provide vehicles suitable for the 
proper and safe conveyance of animals by railway, though in M’Manus 
€. L. and Y. Railway the railway company tried to contract them- 
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selves out of this liability. Here the plaintiff sent three horses by 
the defendant’s railway, and signed a consignment note which 
contained a condition to this effect : — Subject to the owner’s 
undertaking all risks of conveyance, loading and unloading what- 
soever, as the company will not be responsible for any injury or 
damage (howsoever caused) occurring to live stock of any descrip- 
tion travelling upon their railway.” During the journey a hole was 
knocked in the bottom of the vehicle, with the result that one of 
the horses got its leg through and injured itself. The railway 
company denied liability, but the court held that the aforesaid 
condition was unreasonable, and therefore void, and that the com- 
pany were liable for not providing a sufficiently strong truck. In 
giving judgment, Mr. Justice Williams said : “ The sufficiency or 
insufficiency of the vehicles by which the company are to carry on 
their business is a matter, generally speaking, which they alone 
have, or ought to have, the means of fully ascertaining. And it 
would not only be unreasonable, but mischievous, if they were to be 
allowed to absolve themselves from the consequences of neglecting to 
perform properly that which seems naturally to belong to them 
as a duty.” 

But if the vehicle is strong enough to secure the safe conveyance 
of the animal under normal circumstances, and it effects its own 
escape and gets killed, or in some other way injures itself, then the 
railway company are not liable. Thus in Kendall v. L. and S.W. 
Railway, a horse was sent from Waterloo to Ewell, and although the 
journey was a normal one so far as the company itself was concerned 
— nothing haffpening to the train nor anything occurring likely to 
frighten the horse — and although the journey was quite a short one, 
the horse, on arrival at Ewell was found to have sustained severe 
injuries. The plaintiff was, of course, unable to prove any negli- 
gence on the company’s part, notwithstanding which he sued them 
for damages, but his claim was dismissed, one of the judges remarking 
— There is no doubt in this case the horse was the immediate 
cause of its own injuries. It slipped, or fell, or kicked, or plunged, 
or in some other way hurt itself. If it did so from no other cause 
than its inherent propensities, ‘ its proper vice,’ that is to say, from 
fright, pr temper, or struggling to keep its legs, the defendants are 
not liable. But if it so hurt itself from the defendants’ negligence, 
or any misfortune happening to the train though not through any 
negligence of the defendants, as, for instance, from the horse-box 
leaving the line owing to some obstruction maliciously put on it, 
then the defendants would, as insurers, be liable,” 

Again, in the case already mentioned, Blower v. Great Western 
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Railway, it was shown that the plaintiff handed the defendant 
company at a point close to their Monmouth station, a bullock to 
be conveyed to Northampton, and during the journey it escaped 
from the truck, and was killed. The evidence showed that the 
animal had become restless during transit, and, having freed itself 
^effected its own escape. On these facts the court held that the 
company was not liable — they having fulfilled their part of the 
contract and provided a truck strong enough to hold cattle under 
the ordinary circumstances of a railway journey, and the escape 
of the bullock arose from no other cause than its pwn restiveness or 
frenzy. And the plaintiff’s claim, which was for the full value of 
the animal, was accordingly dismissed. 

A railway company is bound to carry animals as exj)editi()usly as 
possible, and with care, and without preference to any one consignor 
or body of consignors. Hence, in Page v. Great Northern Railway 
of Ireland, where it was shown that a consignment of cattle was 
seriously delayed through the company giving preference in despatch 
to another trader’s consignments, the plaintiff recovered damages. 

Again, when loss of or depreciation to animals is caused through 
the company’s negligence, then the carriers are liable. In Smith v. 
Midland Railway Company the plaintiff sued for damages for loss 
alleged to be due to rough shunting. He sent a consignment of 
eight cows from Derby to Bedford, and signed a consignment note, 
which contained a condition to the effect that the company would 
not be responsible for any loss or injury caused to any animal, if 
such damage were occasioned by suffocation or being trampled upon, 
or by the kicking, plunging, or unruliness of the same, or of any 
other animals carried with it ; nor for any injury or damage occurring 
to the same whilst travelling or in loading or unloading, unless such 
damage or injury should be caused by negligence on the part of the 
company or their servants. On arrival at Derby it was found that 
one cow had a broken leg, another was lame, and two others were 
bruised and otherwise injured. The plaintiff thereupon sued the 
company in the County Court, and although he was unable to 
'prove any negligence on the part of the company, argued that from 
the nature of the injuries it was evident that negligence had occurred 
in shunting the train, and this had caused the injuries to the animals. 
He succeeded in the County Court, but on appeal the decision was 
reversed and judgment given in the company’s favour, the court 
holding that the injuries were quite as consistent with the animals, 
having become restive, as with the unreasonable jolting of the train, 
and it was for the plaintiff to give proof of the negligence he alleged. 
In Pickering v. North-Eastern Railway Company, which was a 
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claim for damage to a horse travelling in a horse-box by a mineral 
train, such proof was actually given. The evidence went to show 
that the train had been subjected to a great deal of violent shunting, 
and that most of the trucks of which the train was composed were 
not fitted with proper couplings. The court, therefore, held that 
there was sufficient evidence of negligence, and awarded the plaintiff 
the damages he claimed. 

As was stated at the beginning of this article, railway companies 
are not responsible beyond a certain specified sum if an animal be 
injured or lost in transit, and hence it is necessary to insure all 
valuable animals intended for conveyance by railway. The result 
of non-observance of this rule is brought out in the following case : 
In Williams v. Midland Railway, a dog worth £300 was sent by 
railway packed in a hamper. During transit the dog was destroyed 
by fire, owing to the negligence of the company’s servants, but the 
court held that as no declaration as to the value of the dog had been 
made, and no insurance paid, the company were not liable beyond 
the sum of £2, the amount named in the afore-mentioned Act. 

The case of G.N. Railway Company v. Swaffield brings out the 
duty of the consignor as to the removal of his animals on arrival 
at the station to which they are consigned. Here the defendant 
omitted to meet a horse which was consigned to him, with the result 
that the stationmaster, in order to secure that it received proper 
food and attention, put the animal up at a neighbouring livery- 
stable (there not being accommodation for it at the station) till the 
owner arrived. A dispute arose as to who was liable for the keep of 
the horse whilst* it was stabled there, but eventually the railway 
company settled with the livery-stable keeper and sued the owner for 
the amount paid. And the court gave judgment in favour of the 
company, holding that as there was no one at the station to receive 
the animal the company were entitled to do what they had done, and 
to be recompensed for their trouble in this connection. — Geo. B. 
Lissenden, in Live Stock Journal, 

The Diminishing Rural Population. — To anyone who is interested 
in the subject, it must be very evident that in the rural districts 
there is something lacking. A need for some great reform is showing 
itself ; one is always hearing the same remark, that skilled labour 
is becoming more and more difficult to obtain, and we are frequently 
meeting the labourer’s son or the labourer’s daughter who has 
decided that the country is not the best place for them and they 
must go to the town. 

What is the reason for this gradual egress of the best of the labour- 
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ing conununity ? The reasons are many, and are, for the most part 
of an arbitrary nature. Some say it is the low wage ; others lay 
the blame at the door of the man who has relinquished arable farm- 
ing for grazing. Many and sundry are the reasons put forward ; 
most of them contain a truth, but not one of them alone is the whole 
truth. 

“ Back to the land ” is a favourite cry amongst a certain class of 
people, and anyone who dares mention the agricultural labourer to 
a member of that class is liable to get that person’s views fired at 
him with great and appalling vigour. “ Back to the land ” is a 
false doctrine. To begin with, it would be next ^ to impossible to 
persuade those who have left the country to return to it. They 
left to improve their position as it was then, and the reason 
they do not return is because they have achieved their object. 
No, it is not required to call back those who have left us — if they 
return they will be welcome. Rather let us concentrate our 
efforts on the task of keeping on the land those who are now 
growing up on the land. 

In the present day rural school a child is taught to read and write, 
and is given as good an education as the town child of similar social 
standing. Well and good, but should the country child be under 
the same curriculum as the town child ? Would it not be more to 
the advantage of the community at large if the future labourer were 
given a strictly utilitarian education, were taught the subjects 
necessary to him in his after life ; such subjects as writing, reading 
and arithmetic, and should then be allowed to leave school at an 
earlier age than he leaves now ? This alone would be inadequate, 
but add to it technical classes and evening classes, classes such as 
ploughing, hedging, shearing, milking, etc. Now a child leaves school 
with an education that fits him more for town life than for life 
as a labourer. If he does decide to become a farmer’s boy, and most 
of them do, he is put to the most monotonous work, and is given 
only the most meagre of chances to learn skilled work. The farmer 
is not to blame ; on the contrary, it is not his duty to turn his farm 
into a school for young labourers. If there is anything at all pro- 
gressive in the boy he soon gets tired of educating himself in such-a 
painfully slow way ; he becomes discontented, and finally goes to 
the town, thus we lose the cream of the younger generation. 

Let us suppose we have educated our youngster in an ideal manner, 
and he has decided that agricultural labouring is the only occupation 
for him. WeU, he lives in the farmer’s house as perhaps a horse- 
boy, working the second team until he is about twenty-five. Now 
our labourer must marry. Supposing he does, he must have a 
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cottage. What attraction does the average cottage hold out to a 
man after he has been living in a farm-house for some years ? Some . 
may think this is not a very important point, but a minor detail, 
yet it is a point which carries great weight. 

Granted that you have installed a system of education that 
answers the purpose, and that the boy stays on the land, what are 
his prospects ? He will be an agricultural labourer, highly skilled, but 
he will never earn more than the labourer does to-day . If anything he 
is likely to earn less, for by this system you will increase the supply of 
labour, and that is a fairly safe way of cheapening it. It is necessary 
to give the man a chance to go beyond being a labourer all his life. 
He cannot hope to be a farmer for he has no capital. An intermediate 
step must be created, and the only remedy at present is the Small- 
holding.” No, not small-holdings as they are at present ; there is, 
one is led to think, something wrong with them at present. Let it 
rather be some co-operative system, after the style of those model 
holdings on Lord Lincolnshire’s estate. Here a man can learn the 
art of managing land and the rotation of crops and all the daintier 
points of the food-producing art ; for it does not follow that because 
a man is a skilled farm labourer he is also skilled in the farmer’s art. 
Let him therefore learn his lesson on the small-holding, and then 
if in time he has saved money, let him take a small farm. It does 
not follow that because you have given the labourer a chance to 
become a farmer he will supplant the farmer now dominant in 
England. The system would introduce a healthy competition as to 
who could adopt the most scientific and most economic methods. 
If the English farmer is the man we think him to be, he will still hold 
his place as the best large ” farmer on the earth. 

Thus it would seem that to overcome the present trouble — which 
is instrumental in raising the cost of production, and therefore the 
cost of produce — it would be well if sundry alterations were made in 
rural education, if the housing of labourers were considered, and if 
small-holdings could be made to work on a co-operative sj^tem. — 
‘‘ J. B. P.” in Farm and Home, 

Keeping Milk Records. — To every person who owns a dairy herd 
the question of keeping a milk record should be and is in a very 
large number of cases an extremely interesting one. In the actual 
taking of the record there is very little diflhculty or trouble, and 
only a slight diversity of opinion as to how it should be done ; but 
in tabulating and reading the results there are several vexed and 
complicated problems to be considered. Turning then firstly to the 
practical taking of the yields. All yields should be taken in weight 
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not volume ; it is impossible to measure volumes with any degree 
of accuracy ; the better the milker the more inaccurate the result. 

A well-made spring balance, with a clearly marked dial showing 
halves or quarters of a pound, is the best, although in some herds 
the weights to 2 ounces are taken ; for the every-day tenant-farmer 
reading to J lb. will be found to be sufficiently accurate. 

Eecords can be taken at each milking, or at each milking on one 
day in the week, multiplying the figures thus obtained by seven. 
This latter method is wonderfully accurate if a day in the middle, of 
the week is taken, i.e.,. Wednesday or Thursday ; but we consider 
it simpler and better to weigh the milk at each and every milking. 
A sheet ruled for the seven days in the week, giving the names or 
numbers of the cows, should be fastened in the cow-house close to the 
weighing machine. As each cow is milked, the milker weighs the 
milk and enters the amount on the sheet. 

This will take about fifteen seconds. Allowing the ordinary 
number of ten cows to each milker, it means that the milking takes 
two and a half minutes longer, an infinitesimal amount of time for 
the information received. These weekly sheets are totalled, and 
the quantities thus obtained are entered in a book from which the 
totals for the season are taken. We have found that there is no 
trouble to get the milkers to follow this plan, and a normally intelli- 
gent cowman who takes a pride in his stock will shortly become as 
keenly interested in the matter as the master. 

Moreover, the record-taking becomes just the normal routine of 
every-day work ; whereas when the weighing is only done once a 
week it becomes a more special task which may be forgotten or 
neglected if the master happens to be away, or is very busy with 
the hay or during harvest. It has been recommended to take the 
readings only once a week, but on the four middle days, viz., Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday in succeeding weeks, in order to be 
more accurate ; this would, however, rather complicate matters, 
without gaining to any appreciable extent in accuracy. The best 
and simplest method, we are firmly convinced, is that of weighing 
at each milking. 

We may legitimately assume that the object of the farmer is to 
obtain as much milk as possible, to obtain a calf in each twelve 
months, and that a cow should be dry for only about eight weeks 
before calving ; thus she should not be in milk for more than forty- 
four weeks. If a cow is either not served, or does not stand for some 
time, so that some fifteen or sixteen months pass before the next 
calf is born, she will be in milk for a longer period than forty-four 
weeks, and will naturally give a much larger yield. 
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We know of one cow which gave on the average 6,138 lbs. of 
milk after each of her first three calves, being in milk forty-two, 
forty, and thirty-nine weeks respectively. After the fourth calf 
she would not hold to the bull, and remained in milk for seventy-one 
weeks, during which time she gave 11,927 lbs. of milk ; if these last 
figures are included it makes her average yield 7,592 lbs., whereas 
without them it is only 6,134 lbs., a very considerable difference 
as regards selling any of her heifer calves when they came in as 
down calvers. Personally we are of opinion that milk given 
after forty-six weeks — to allow a slight margin — should be reckoned 
in the yield. 

There are several methods of rearing calves, but in a very large 
number of cases the calf remains with the cow for about the first 
week. What is the cow’s yield for that week ? Some persons say 
that it should be estimated from the yield a month after calving ; 
we, however, consider this too high an estimate ; for a good cow 
will be giving 50 lbs. a day at that time ; this means that another 
350 lbs. is to be added to the total. 

The time of year at which a cow calves will make a difference to 
her record. A cow calving in December, January, or February will 
give a greater yield than if she had calved in May, June or July. In 
the former case the original flush of milk will be over just about 
turning-out time, when the fresh young grass will start the milk 
flow anew ; for without exception a cow will give a considerably 
larger yield in May than in April ; whereas in the latter case, when 
the first flush of milk is over the days will be drawing shorter and 
the animal will ba coming on to winter feeding and housing, which 
certainly do not tend.to increase the flow of milk. 

Thus for breeding and pedigree purposes a lower yield in the latter 
case will be as good as a slightly higher one under the first con- 
ditions. Therefore a true record should state, in addition to the 
amount of milk given, the dates upon which the cow calved and 
went dry. 

When records have been kept, the question arises, how can 
we make use of them in a practical way ? Undoubtedly we 
should only keep those animals which are up to a certain fixed 
standard, and only keep for breeding purposes the offspring 
of standard animals. If a dairy herd is to be started ab initio, 
the beat plan is to purchase stock, as far as the capital permits, 
with a good record — 750-gallon cows or heifers therefrom, and 
a bull from an 800-gallon cow — and to set the standard at 750 
or 800 gallons. 

In grading up an established herd of ordinary Shorthorn type 
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dairy cows, we nlust begin with a lower standard, 600 gallons for the 
cow, and at the same time ose, if possible, an 800-gallon bred bull 
By retaining the heifer calves &om the heaviest milkers, always 
using a pure-bred sire of a first-class milk-record pedigree, we may 
be able in some three or four generations to raise our standard 
to about 800 gallons. A possible critic may say that 600 is 
too low a standard at which to commence, but we doubt whether 
the average of the ordinary fair class of dairy cattle goes much 
over 500 gallons at the present time. — Edbic Druce in AgricuUurdl 
Sttcdents Gazette. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. — Soil Conditions and Plant Growth, By E. J. Bussell. 

London : Longmans, Green and Co. Ss. 

This book is one of a series of monographs on bio-chemistry. The 
name of the author, who is now Director of the Rothamsted Experi- 
ment Station, is well known to most of our readers, for his work 
on soils, and more especially the bacteriology of soils, has frequently 
been noticed in the Journal, In this book Dr. Russell brings 
together all the salient points relating to the conditions in soils 
affecting plant growth which are known at the present day, and 
states the sources from which he culls his facts. To the agricultural 
student one of the most valuable features of the book will be the 
selected bibliography,” which contains the titles of 323 articles or 
books more or less directly bearing upon the subject matter. 

The title of this book is not felicitous. '' The influence of the soil 
on the plant,” would, perhaps, have given a better idea of its contents 
and scope. But the book will be read and studied in spite of its title 
by all those who wish to keep abreast of the modern science of agri- 
culture. It is always a pleasure to take up a work written by a 
master of his subject, especially as books and articles on agricultu- 
ral subjects are too often written by men who are not practical 
workers at the subjects of which they treat. 

The history of men’s views regarding the soil and the part it plays 
in assisting- the growth of a plant is not only interesting but most 
instructive, as showing how gradually truth is discovered. Thus in 
the 1 7th century, an investigator grew a plant in a weighed quantity 
of soil, to which he added nothing but water. At the end of five years 
the plant weighed 169 lbs. while the soil weighed the same as when 
the experiment was started ‘‘ less about two ounces,” so he came 
to the conclusion that the plant “ arose from the water alone.” Here 
was a typical case of a wrong hypothesis, supported by experimental 
evidence such as might reasonably be considered to conclusively 
prove its accuracy. Such a theory may last for years. Then come 
further experiments which begin to throw doubt upon the old 
h 3 q)othesis. A new theory arises, itself supported by certain facts, 
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and is accepted for a certain period, but it also is^ destined in time 
to be supplanted. Such has been the history of our knowledge of 
nature. Such it is likely to continue, and so long as the scientific 
spirit of doubt and investigation shall last many of the doctrines of 
to-day will be refuted by the experiments of to-morrow. 

The author, having taken the reader rapidly through the past 
history of his subject, starts upon his main task of describing our 
present state of knowledge, the theories which are now accepted, 
and the experiments upon which those theories are based. 

What are the requirements of the plant ? In his second chapter 
the author seeks to answer this question. It might easily have been 
written in such a manner as to be dull and unprofitable to all but the 
scientific reader. In some parts necessarily it calls for a certain 
scientific training and knowledge of chemistry, but, as illustrating 
how far from technical the author has been whenever possible, we 
may quote the following passage on the necessity of light for plant 
growth : — 

Brown and Escombe have shown that ordinary daylight 
is more than adequate for the purpose of assimilation, 
and can be reduced to one-twelfth without any ill-effect. It 
thus appears that the plant is adapted to the worst light 
conditions it is likely to find. 

‘‘ Whether, however, growth would be as good in this 
diminished illumination has not been shown ; the experience of 
nurserymen indicates that it is not. Only those rays (chiefly 
red) absorbed by chlorophyll are effective. The light pene- 
trating the smoky atmosphere of towns appears to have lost 
much of its activity, whilst light that has passed through a 
green leaf is practically useless for vegetation. Thus one crop 
will not grow in the shade of another : a dense crop such as 
oats, wheat or maize shuts off the supply of light for smaller 
weeds, and effectually prevents their growth, " smothering 
them,’ in.the language of the farmer. This is often the cheapest 
way of cleaning weedy land. A newly-mown lawn is yellowish 
if the grass has been allowed to grow rather long, while the 
interior of a compact tree like the beech, is leafless. Forestry 
practices afford other illustrations : Yourg woods are planted 
densely in order that the stems of the trees may be kept free 
from branches, and the timber free from knots ; later on, 
however, more light is desirable ; heavy thinning of an oak or 
beech forest a few years before the final felling much increases 
the amount of growth. F. C. Schubeler maintained that the 
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extension of the hours of daylight during summer in northern 
latitudes more than counterbalanced the low temperatures, and 
actually shortened the time between sowing and harvest ; 
Wille, however, has critically examined the evidence, and finds 
nothing to support this view, all observed differences being 
readily explained by differences in variety of crop, or in local 
conditions of soil and climate.” 

The requirements of plants having been determined, the next 
step is to consider how far these are satisfied by the soil. But we 
know that soils vary greatly in appearance, in their physical nature, 
in their chemical composition, and in their properties. So the 
constitution of the soil generally is the subject of next consideration, 
and the result of this study is concentrated into the following 
sentences : — 

The components of the soil do not form a mere casual 
mixture. A much more intimate mingling prevails, amounting 
almost to a loose state of combination, from which the separate 
substances are only extracted by drastic mechanical means, or 
gentle chemical treatment.” 

Intimately associated with the physical and other properties of 
soils are two substances — carbon and nitrogen (the chief consti- 
tuents of organic matter) which play so important a part in 
influencing the fertility of a soil that they are treated to a chapter 
apart. 

The author then passes on to the subject which, by his well-known 
investigations, he has made peculiarly his own, namely, “ The 
Biological Conditions in the Soil.” Subsequently, being, as he 
says, in a position to summarise the effect of the various soil con- 
ditions on the growth of plants,” a general survey of the subject 
receives careful attention. 

So far the book appeals to every well educated agriculturist 
whether he be still a student or now engaged in the practical business 
of farming. The remaining chapter on soil analysis and its inter- 
pretation appeals more to the agricultural chemist as does a concise 
but valuable appendix on the methods of soil analysis. This work 
will not only add further to the reputation of the author, but it 
should help to convince practical farmers of the immense value of 
chemical and bacteriological science to agriculture. 


N 
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2. — English Farming, Past <md Present, By R. E. Prothero. 

London : Longmans, Qreen & Co. 128. 6d. 

' To all who are interested either in agriculture, in history, or 
In the economic and social questions of the day, we heartily recom- 
mend this book. The first duty of those who are anxious to change 
the state of affairs should be the study of the circumstances which 
have led up to the present position. Unfortunately many reformers 
think only of what appears to them to be a defect and immediately 
propose some method to overcome it which may have been tried 
many a time in the past and failed. True, the conditions may in the 
meantime have so completely changed that a method which 
formerly failed may now be successful. But it is well to know the 
past history of a subject in which one is interested, and those who 
are anxious to improve the conditions of agriculture and rural life 
would be wise to study the history of the past as revealed in this 
book. As the author says in his preface : — 

There seemed to be room for a consecutive history of 
English agriculture, written from a practical point of view, 
and tracing the influence of the progress of the industry on the 
social conditions of those engaged in its pursuit. Great economic 
changes have resulted from small alterations in the details of 
manufacturing processes. Similar changes may often be 
explained by some little noticed alteration in farming practice. 
The introduction of the field cultivation of turnips, for example, 
was as truly the parent of a social revolution as the introduction 
of texile machinery. Advances in agricultural skill, the 
adoption of new methods, the application of new resources, the 
invention of new implements, have been, under the pressure 
of national necessities, powerful instruments in breaking up 
older forms of rural society, and in moulding them into their 
present shape. Students of economic and social questions — 
and at the present day most people are interested in these 
subjects — wiU decide whether the influence of these simple and 
natural causes has been greater or less than is suggested. Even 
those who consider that their importance is exaggerated, may 
find in the record of their progress a useful commentary on the 
political explanations which they themselves prefer to adopt. 

The book starts with a consideration of the “ manorial system 
of farming ” or a period preceding the commencement of the 
14th century. Historical records of this period are not plentiful, 
but one may form some idea of the farming from the old Romances, 
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a source of information which the author does not appear to have 
tapped. Those who have studied these Romances cannot fail to 
have been struck with the importance always attached to swine, 
and the author has evidently recognised this fact, for he says : — 

swine were the almost universal live stock of rich and poor,” 
but prior to this he says : — 

“ sheep were the sheet anchor of farming.” 

Both statements are true, but the farmer as farmer was probably 
the outcome of a much later development of agriculture than the 
breeder of swine. Again we must probably go back to a much 
earlier date than the 13th century to account for the important 
posts which women occupied in the earliest days of agriculture. 
It was the call upon the men for fighting purposes which led to the 
development of female labour which the author thus refers to : — 

‘‘ The formation of words like spinster, webster, lyster, 
shepster, maltster, brewster, and baxter, indicated that the 
occupations were feminine, and show that women spun, wove, 
dyed, and cut out the cloth, as well as malted the barley, brewed 
the ale, and baked the bread for the family.” 

The following extract which relates to dairy produce was probably 
to a large extent true of a period long anterior to the 13th century : 

The dairy produce was a greater source of money revenue 
(than cattle) though the home consumption of cheese must 
have been very large. But the management was necessarily 
controlled, like the management of the stock, by the winter 
scarcity. The yield of a cow during the twenty-four weeks 
from the middle of April to Michaelmas was estimated at four- 
fifths of her total annual yield. Six to ten ewes gave as much 
milk as one cow ; but the best practice was to cease milking 
ewes at Lammas Day (August 12). Cheese-making formed an 
important part of the dairywoman’s duties, and the purchase 
of the cloths and utensils used in its manufacture are a serious 
item in estate accounts. Cheese seems generally to have been 
made of skim milk, though superior varieties were doubtless 
found on the lord’s table. Most of the butter made in the 
summer months was either sold, or salted and preserved in 
pots and barrels for winter use. The butter milk was either 
drunk, made into curds, or more rarely used to fatten pigs. 
The curds were eaten with wine or ale ; the whey, under the 
name of “ whig ” made a cool and wholesome summer drink. 
During the winter months, milk fetched three times its summer 
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price, and was generally sold. For this, among other reasons, 
calves were timed to fall before autumn. In the scarce months 
of winter, the price obtained for milk during eight weeks was 
supposed to be worth more than the calf.’^ 

There is a note to this extract which points out that butter was 
sold by the gallon, and that the great authority, Thorold Rogers, 
assumed that it must have been melted. The writer, however, can 
remember butter being sold retail in Wales by the pint, and the 
trouble there was to introduce the pound weight of 16 ounces for 
what had previously weighed nearly 20 ounces. This is a fair 
indication of how slowly customs change. We may often safely 
conclude that many customs have come down to the present day 
from the most remote past unless we have distinct proof to the 
contrary, but in doing so we depend to a large extent upon 
conjecture, and that is not history. The real history of farming 
probably commences with the 13th century, for the following 
reasons : — 

'' With the thirteenth century begins the practice of keeping 
estate accounts, in which the amount and cash values of the 
labour services are entered. Thus the uncertainty of villein- 
tenure was modified, and the 'means were prepared for com- 
muting obligations to work into their money equivalents. 
Already the causes were operating which hastened the process, 
and changed agriculture from a self sufficing industry into a 
commercial system of farming for profit. Population was 
increasing ; trade was growing ; urban classes, divorced from 
rural pursuits, were forming ; means of communication were 
improving ; money taxes took the place of personal services ; 
the standard of living rose ; coin was needed, not only to meet 
the demands of the government, but to buy the luxuries of more 
civilised life.” 

From this period onwards, the author takes us through the history 
of agriculture up to the present day. He warns us that : — 

Accurate comparison between the conditions of the niral 
population in the thirteenth and twentieth centuries seems 
impossible. Calculations based on the prices of commodities, 
involving as they must, the translation of the purchasing power 
of mediaeval money into its modern equivalent, are necessarily 
guesswork. They are also to a great extent irrelevant, for 
few of the necessaries of life were ever bought by the cultivators 
of the soil, and whether ^he corn that they raised was fetching 
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3s. or 6s. the quarter in a distant market made little difference 
to the inhabitants of villages. They grew it for their own 
consumption. Owing to difficulties of communication, every 
village raised its own bread supply. Hence a great extent of 
the land, which from a farming point of view formed an excessive 
proportion of the total area, was tilled for corn, however unsuit- 
able it might be for arable cultivation. As facilities for trans- 
port increased, this necessity became less and less paramount. 
Land best adapted to pasture no longer required to be ploughed, 
but might be put to the use for which it was naturally fitted. 
Improvements in means of communication were thus among 
the changes which helped to extinguish village farms.” 

It was the late Baron Liebig who pointed out that, as in the past 
so in the future, improved means of communication would materially 
alter the conditions of farming throughout the world. The truth 
of his words, though written some thirty years since, has been 
amply proved. But the influence of facilities of transport were 
only slightly felt until the middle of the last century or even later. 
Other causes were at work to alter the state of agriculture in this 
country, and these causes the author takes up and elucidates one 
by one as he traces the history of agriculture from the 1 3th century 
to the present day. The work is of absorbing interest. The author 
has devoted many years to its compilation and how widely he has 
searched for the facts on which he bases his conclusions is shown by 
the immense number of authors cited. There is, fortunately, an 
excellent index which, by making it a book of reference as well as 
of pleasant study greatly adds to the value of this work which 
we most cordially welcome and recommend to our readers. 


3. — Soils and Manures, By J. Alan Murray. London : Constable 
and Co., Ltd. 6s. 

This is a more elaborate work on the two subjects of which it 
treats than we have seen for some time. It embodies the results 
of modern research, and enters into many details regarding the 
nature of the various manures used by the farmer, such as are 
not generally to be found in works on the subject. Crowded into 
its 330 pages is a vast amount of information, yet in spite of this we 
note several subjects which might have been treated more fully, 
and others which are not mentioned at all. The first five chapters 
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which give very lucid descriptions of the origin, physical and chemical 
jkitoperties, composition and biology of soils are excellent for the 
student, but not so useful to the practical farmer. The remaining 
chapters, however, which deal with fertility, the principles of 
manuring, and the various manures which are at the disposal of the 
farmer will appeal to the practical man quite as much as to the 
student. 

Years ago the physical properties of soils were considered of 
immense importance, and were studied with much care, so far as th^ 
knowledge of that day permitted. Then came a period when the 
physical properties of the soil were neglected and attention centred 
solely on the chemical composition of soils. Further experience 
showed that chemical composition could not explain the fertility 
of a soil any more than its physical properties alone could offer an 
explanation. Then American scientists turned their attention to 
these physical properties to see if any new light could be thrown 
upon the nature of soils by more modern methods of investigation, 
and their researches were rewarded with considerable success. The 
author of this book might, with advantage, have drawn more largely 
on that source. Nevertheless the chapter on the physical properties 
of soil will be read with interest and advantage. The chapter on 
the chemistry of soils also contains a vast amount of information 
which will be of interest to the student or to the farmer who possesses 
a fair knowledge of chemistry. But we could wish that in this, and 
in the majority of agricultural chemical books, the requirements 
of the farmer were kept more to the front. Thus some analyses 
of soils are given showing the constituents present as determined 
by the old method of treating the soil with strong acids. But 
this method has long been improved upon by the estimation of 
'' available ” constituents. In lus account of these constituents the 
author writes : — 

Available Plant Foods. — The total acid extract is, 
however, a matter of secondary interest. A large proportion 
of the phosphoric acid and other ingredients dissolved by con- 
centrated acids is present in the soil in a non-available state, 
i.6., in such a state of combination that it cannot be assimilated 
by plants. The total acid extract does not, therefore, afford 
a reliable indication of the capacity of soils to provide for the 
requirements of the crops. For example, it has been found 
that soils which, experience shows, stand in need of potash 
manures often contain as much potash, soluble in concentrated 
acids, as soils which do not. Exactly what this so-called 
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'' available state ” may be is not known. That it is closely 
connected with the solubility of the compounds is obvious, and 
solubility depends partly on physical and partly on chemical 
conditions. For example, there is a great difference between 
the solubility of crystalline apatite and that of freshly preci- 
pitated phosphate of lime. Calcium phosphate, again, is 
probably more readily soluble than the phosphates of iron and 
alumina, especially if the latter have been dried or partly dried. 
All that can be said with certainty is that some substances 
which are not soluble in water can be assimilated by plants, and 
that much of what is dissolved by concentrated acids cannot. 
In any case, the available state cannot be defined in terms of 
solubility, because plants differ in their assimilative capacities ; 
what is available to one is not available to another. There is, 
therefore, no absolute available state at all. Attempts to define 
it in general terms are apt to be misleading, and methods for 
estimating the amount of ^ available plant food,’ in the strict 
sense, are impossible.” 

If the author could have shown, in addition to the analyses of soils 
mentioned above, the available constituents in these soils, it would 
have added considerably to the value of the book and helped to 
elucidate his treatment of the subject of “ available ” constituents. 
Why is it that farmers at the present day take so little interest in soil 
analyses ? It is partly due to the too prevalent belief that soil 
analyses are not of much use. But it is far more largely due to the 
fact that when a farmer gets an analysis the figures often convey to 
him very little information. If the author could have taken these 
analyses and gone through each one, item by item, showing what each 
figure indicated and what value it possessed, and in this way had 
compared the various analyses, his book would have been of 
infinitely more value to the farmer. 

The treatment of manures is, so far as it goes, clear and accurate. 
It contains a very full account of the origin and properties of basic 
slag. It will be a surprise to many to hear that even basic slag 
is the subject of adulteration. The author says : — 

Adulteration of Basic Slag. — Basic slag is very rarely 
adulterated with chalk or other non-phosphatic ingredients. 
If the price be fixed — as it generally is — in proportion to the 
amount of phosphate it contains, such admixture would be a 
source of loss, not of gain, to the seller. It has, however, 
occasionally been adulterated to a considerable extent by 
admixture of finely ground native phosphates. The presence pf 
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these substances is easily detected by microscopic examination. 
Tricalcic phosphate introduced into the converter along with 
the raw slag previous to the operation by which Thomas’ 
phosphate is produced cannot be detected in this way. It is 
doubtful whether phosphates so introduced would be regarded 
as adulterants. If not converted into basic phosphates, they 
would remain comparatively insoluble and of lower agricultural 
value. Purchasers of basic slag would therefore be well 
advised to obtain a guarantee of the solubility of the phosphate . 
Many firms now give a guarantee that 80 per cent, of the total 
phosphate is soluble in dilute citric acid, and others guarantee 
the actual percentage of phosphate soluble in that reagent. Such 
phosphate is probably all basic phosphate, and readily avail- 
able to plants. In purchasing superphosphates, only one 
thing has to be considered — ^the percentage of soluble phos- 
phates. In purchasing basic slag, three things should be taken 
into account : — The percentage of total phosphates, the 
solubility of the phosphate, and the fineness of the sample. 
The solubility probably depends, to some extent, upon the 
fineness, but when the former is guaranteed the latter is of 
secondary importance.” 

The only manure which we hava not found mentioned in the 
book is basic superphosphate, and we are rather surprised at this, for 
the valuable properties of the basic manures is fully recognised by 
the author. There is also one question in connection with manures 
which the author has not referred to. Large sums of money are spent 
in some parts of England upon waste materials, such as shoddy, 
wool, rape dust or cake, etc., which only contain nitrogen, and 
the price paid for some of these substances, when compared with 
the price of other nitrogenous manures, appears far in excess of 
what they are supposed to be worth for manurial purposes. Is the 
farmer at fault in using and paying such prices for these sub- 
stances, or is the agricultural chemist at fault in assuming that they 
have not the value which the practical farmer from experience 
assumes them to possess. In other words; do they possess a 
manurial value over and above that of the nitrogen they contain*? 
The subject is one of considerable interest. 

We recommend this book to all interested in the study of manures. 
It cannot fail to prove of value, and will give rise to many thoughts 
in the minds of its readers. 
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4 . — Dairying and Dairy Farming, London : W. Speaight & Sons. 
5s. 

We live in an age of specialists, and if we enjoy the advantages 
we also suffer from the disadvantages which such an age entails. We 
get the detailed knowledge in each branch of a subject which only 
a specialist can acquire, but at the same time we lose that 
broad grasp of subjects, that insight into relative values, that 
judicial apportioning of the relative merits of different items of know- 
ledge, which our forefathers particularly aimed at obtaining. We 
are all intent upon microscopically examining the details of any 
subject in which we are interested, but very few are capable of 
climbing to the heights and surveying the whole from a distance. 
Hence the great difficulty of finding a work upon any large technical 
branch of knowledge written by one individual which is not to a large 
extent a repetition of what has already been written by a number 
of specialists, often strung together by a writer who really has very 
little first-hand knowledge of the subject about which he writes. 

The chief value of this book lies in the fact that the articles it 
contains are each written by a specialist, by one who has made a 
special study of the subject about which he writes. These writers 
are members of the Dairy Students’ Union, and their work has been 
well edited by Mr. J, C. Newsham, F.L.S. 

In a few introductory remarks the President of the Union, Mr. 
F. J. Lloyd, gives the following advice to the members which is 
applicable to all students : — 

The first and true educational aim is to train our faculties, 
those faculties of memory, observation, and thought on which 
our success in life will ultimately depend. The second object 
is utilitarian, and aims at imparting definite information or 
acquiring skill which may be of value in supplying the neces- 
saries of life.” 

Do not be satisfied with the skill which comes from experi- 
ence or the knowledge to be found in books. Remember the 
advice to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. But do not 
forget that the process of digestion is invariably associated with 
the rejection of useless material. Our body performs naturally 
the process of discrimination between nutriment and waste. 
Unfortunately our minds have to be trained so to discriminate.” 

The articles cover a wide range of subjects relating to dairying 
both at home and abroad. Mr. R. H. Evens contributes three 
articles — one Notes on Dairy Farming,” another “ Foods and 
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Feeding,” and the third, " Fat in Milk.” In the second of these 
papers the author, treating of the comparative value of feeding 
stuffs — which a practical farmer ought to be able to estiinate for 
himself, but which he is often unable to — describes how it should be 
done. He says 

To be able to compare the feeding value of two brands of 
cake, or of any other material used for feeding purposes, is as 
simple as it is important. The simplest method is to first of all 
reduce the three feeding constituents to food units. For this 
purpose the albuminoids and oil are supposed to have 2 J times 
the value of carbohydrates. Suppose a decorticated cake is 
guaranteed to contain 34 per cent, albuminoids, 27 per cent;, 
carbohydrates, and 10 per cent, oil, and that the price is £8 
per ton, the unit value of the cake may be found from the 
following calculation to be Is. 2d. a unit.” 

We leave our readers to make this calculation for themselves. 
Add the oil and albuminoids together, multiply by 2|, add the 
carbohydrates ; this gives the food units of which the £8 is made up. 

The unit value in most cases, when feeding stuffs are at a 
normal price, varies from Is. to Is. 3d. By adopting the former 
figure it is an easy matter to approximately ascertain the value 
of any feeding stuff, by simply multiplying the percentage of 
oil and albuminoids by 2s. 6d. and the carbohydrates by Is.” 

In this way the relative price of two cakes of which the composition 
is known may easily be compared. 

Mr. J. W. Tayleur contributes a valuable paper on Artificial 
Manures,” which goes out of the beaten track in its treatment of 
the subject, and contains a vast amount of information condensed 
into a small bulk. A few words on cleanliness, taken from a valuable 
paper on Commercial Dairying, by the well-known authority, 
Mr. C. W. Walker Tisdale, deserve to be quoted, for they are 
certainly confirmed by what has been the sad experience of many : — 

“ Cleanliness. — Cleansing milk and all utensils is a point of 
economy perhaps not sufficiently realised in the dairy industiy 
generally. It would be a great advantage if free courses in how 
to handle milk hygienically were provided, and all who have 
anything to do with the handling of milk were compelled to 
undergo such a course. From lack of sufficient care in adopting 
proper means of ensuring cleanliness some thousands of pounds’ 
worth of milk are annually wasted through decomposition 
taking place before it is marketed.” 
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It is impossible to draw individual attention to each of the 37 
articles which this book contains. Suffice it to say that they 
treat of all aspects of dairying, both theoretical and practical. Much 
information is given about dairying abroad for those who wish to 
travel or think of seeking their fortunes in other lands. 

There is a lengthy Pharmacy Guide for Cattle ” which must 
not be overlooked. Only one fault have we to find with this 
excellent and valuable little manual, there is no index, and for a 
work which treats of so many subjects an index is really indispen- 
sable. Dairy farmers and students will find this a valuable gmde 
and book of reference. 


5. — AgricMlture. By W. Someuville. London: Williams & 
Norgate. Is. 

This is one of the Home University Library ” books, now being 
issued by the above named publishers. Some of the preceding 
volumes have been at once accepted as masterpieces, and we had 
hoped that this book coming as it does from the Sibthorpian Professor 
of Rural Economy at Oxford would have taken rank in the same 
category. We were disappointed. The author states plainly in his 
Preface : “ The object of this volume is to discuss the fundamental 
principles underlying the practice of agriculture.” That being 
the case the title ot the book is a misnomer. It should have been : 
“ The Principles of Agriculture.” 

A really able work on agriculture such as this might have been is 
greatly needed. We mean a work which will take a broad survey 
of the whole of the agriculture of the country. These University 
series are presumably intended for the general reader rather than 
for the specialist, and the general reader will not require informa- 
tion about the principles of practices when probably he knows 
nothing of the practices themselves, he will rather be interested in 
an explanation of what everyone can see yet not explain. For 
example, how do farmers make a living ? Why do some farmers 
mainly interest themselves in cattle, others in sheep, others in 
corn, and others in dairy produce ? Why is it that as we travel 
about our country we see hops in Kent or in the West of England, 
biit hardly ever anywhere else ? Such are some of the natural 
questions which arise in the minds of those who, not knowing 
much about farming or farmers, yet being naturally of an 
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inquisitive mind, might have bought this book. But not a word 
does it contain about live stock, which is the most interesting, and 
to-day the most profitable output of agriculture, not a word about 
dairy produce, a;nd it has only two chapters, one on the 
Rotation of Crops ” and the following one on Seed,” which in 
any way deal with the produce of the soil. But the produce of the 
soil is the first consideration of the farmer, the first object of all 
agricultural operations. What precedes this is only preliminary, 
whether it relates to the cultivation of the soil or its amelioration by 
manuring. This book, unfortunately, is devoted almost entirely 
to such preliminary matters. As the author says, It is, in the 
main, an introduction to crops and cropping.” We should rather 
call it an introduction to the study of soils and manures, and as 
such we can commend it. The author understands his subject and 
how to put it before his readers with a minimum of chemical or 
technical terms. The following extract gives a good idea of his style : 

Having treated of the relation of nitrogen to the soil, and pointed 
out that the atmosphere consists mainly of nitrogen, he continues : — 

"" For most plants and all animals, so far as we know, this 
atmospheric nitrogen is of no direct account, but an exception 
to this rule is furnished by the leguminosee, and a few other 
less important orders, which through the agency of colonies of 
bacteria that establish themselves in outgrowths (nodules) on the 
roots, are able to draw upon the supplies of free atmospheric 
nitrogen. In some way or other, these organisms can evidently 
lay hold of, and work up into organic compounds, this free 
nitrogen, and afterwards hand it on to the plants on which the 
colonies have established themselves. This association of two 
organisms for the mutual benefit of both is not uncommon 
amongst plants and animals. In the case we are considering 
the leguminous plant offers as it were house room to the bacteria, 
which in return for the accommodation thus provided, convert 
the free nitrogen into such a form that it can be appropriated 
by the higher plant. 

'‘ Without these colonies of bacteria the leguminosse fire 
practically as helpless with regard to nitrogen as any other 
plants. It has been asserted that it is a matter of chance 
whether any particular leguminous plant shall come into contact 
in the soil with its appropriate organism, and it has been 
suggested that fields intended for the growth of a leguminous 
crop should be " inoculated ” with a culture of the organism 
which can best enter into association with the particular crop 
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that' it is intended to grow. Various so-called cultures have 
from time to time, during the past ten to fifteen years, been put 
upon the market, and farmers and gardeners have been led to 
expect great results from their use. But in practice, or when 
investigated scientifically by unprejudiced inquirers, such 
cultures have proved to be of little, if any^ account, and at the 
moment one hears but little of them. While it is certain that 
leguminous plants cannot attract colonies of bacteria to their 
roots unless the bacteria are present in the soil, it would appear 
that practically all soils contain the necessary organism in 
abundance, and that the addition of further supplies is unneces- 
sary. It has also been alleged that each leguminous plant can 
only associate itself with its own particular organism, or with 
one that is very closely allied. It is maintained for instance , that 
nearly-related leguminous plants such as white and alsyke 
clovers, are capable of attracting the same variety of organism, 
whereas species standing wide apart, like beans and medick, 
have no mutual interest in any particular organism. But 
common observation will furnish evidence that this cannot 
always be the case. In the Weald of Surrey, for example, it 
is the rarest thing to find broom or lucerne, and we should 
therefore be asked to assume that the organisms on the roots 
of these plants cannot naturally be present in such soils, so 
that, should any attempt be made to cultivate these plants, 
successful growth is not to be looked for. But if the seed of 
broom or lucerne be sowed in the Weald it will be found that 
the resulting plants at once provide themselves with abundance 
of nodules, and grow vigorously. One must therefore conclude 
that leguminous plants generally find in the soil bacteria which 
are capable of entering into association with a wide range of 
plants, and of immediately forming colonies on species, and 
even genera, that they can never previously have encountered.” 

While we regret the limited scope which the author set himself, we 
fully recognise the merits of his treatment of the subject. The book 
in fact is a wonderful shilling’s worth, which can be carried in the 
pocket and will afford useful reading for odd moments to the 
student of agriculture. 
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6 . — The Everyman EncycUypcedia. London : J. M. Dent & Sons. 

1st VoL Is. 

The extremely cheap literature characteristic of the present day 
has had two striking effects upon the character of the people. It 
enables us to read too much, so that we obliterate the impression 
of one subject by immediately super-imposing another : thus we 
have impaired our powers of memory. Secondly, while we try to 
know a little of everything we know nothing well or with certainty. 
Both these weaknesses will be found even more developed in "the 
younger than in the older members of society at the present day. 
One of the secondary effects of this indiscriminate reading is that 
we come across a multitude of words relating to many subjects of 
which we know but little, and having no time to study them we 
seek for some condensed information in any book at our disposal. 
The result has been a remarkable increase in the number of en- 
cyclopsedias, both large and small, which have recently appeared. 
The last of these is' now being put upon the market in the 
wonderful series known as the Everyman Library. We should not 
ordinarily notice a book of this description, but the farmer has 
moved with the times and has become a much greater reader 
than his ancestors, hence he, too, needs an encyclopaedia in the 
house. Even the weekly agricultuTral paper now contains informa- 
tion upon so varied a range of subjects, and uses words so new, that 
a quite modern dictionary is scarcely sufficient to make the reading 
entirely understandable. 

We purchased this first volume more out of curiosity than from 
any need of an encyclopaedia, but even a casual study of its contents 
has convinced us that it is well worth the while of every farmer 
to possess a copy. Naturally the first word we turned to was 
Agriculture,” and to our surprise we found an article of twenty- 
four columns admirably written and quite up-to-date. The follow- 
ing extract will give a very fair idea of the ability with which this 
subject is treated : — 

"" The nineteenth century witnessed the improvement of 
crops by means of artificial manures, dung and various forms^of 
rubbish being the only kinds of fertiliser previously employed. 
Bones came first, though Sir Humphrey Davy (lecturing 
1802-12) also mentions phosphate of lime, sulphate of potash, 
and salts of magnesia. Nitrate of soda and guano were first 
imported 1830 ; superphosphate resulted from the researches 
of Lawes and Leibig, and began to be used on a large scale in 
the early forties ; potash manures prepared from the Stassfurt 
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deposits, came later, and were followed by the discovery of 
basic slag. The improvement of wheat by crossing was com- 
menced by Knight towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
and taken up by Maund much later ; while Shirreff began to 
improve cereals by selection in 1819, a variation of his method 
being subsequently practised by Hallett (1857). Practically 
all kinds of crop plants were improved on similar lines. During 
the nineteenth century also the necessity of using clean seed 
— first realised in Denmark — was increasingly recognised, and 
thanks to the pioneer work of Messrs. Sutton (who have also 
played a prominent part in the production of new strains of 
cultivated plants), followed by many others, the average seed 
placed upon the market attained a high degree of purity and 
germinating power. The implements of tillage were still further 
improved, reaping machines and other contrivances for har- 
vesting and after-treatment of crops were evolved in profusion, 
and different forms of power employed for working many of 
them. During the century great advances were also made in 
the knowledge and treatment of plant diseases, especially 
those due to the attacks of parasitic organisms. The rapid 
improvement in biological appliances (especially microscopes), 
and technique not only placed the study of injurious fungi on a 
scientific footing, but also enabled the science of bacteriology 
to be created, largely as a result of the pioneer work of Pasteur. 
Bacteria were found not only to be agents of infectious disease 
but also to play an important part in the chemical changes 
which go on in-the soil, in dairy processes, and so forth. Equally, 
valuable progress was also made in respect of live stock. Many 
breeds were improved or established on Bakewell’s lines, and 
the formation of numerous breed societies in the latter part 
of the century secured the maintenance of high standards. The 
biological -advances above mentioned enabled great improve- 
ment in the treatment of animal diseases, while at the same 
time the importance of farm hygiene came to be realised. Arti- 
ficial foods of which linseed cake was the first (1795), gradually 
came to play an important part in winter feeding and the 
promotion of early maturity. Gilbert in England and von 
Wolff in Germany, with many others, placed the feeding of 
stock on a scientific foundation. The invention of the cream 
separator proved of great importance in the improvement of 
dairy work. Agriculture has continued to make considerable 
advances during the present century on all the lines indicated. 
The application of Mendelian principles to the breeding of plants 
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and animals^ especially the former, is leading to considerable 
results, as in the production of rust-resisting wheats by Biffen, 
improved cereals, etc., at Svalof, and so forth. Further 
progress in research, horse breeding and education are assured 
by the establishment of a Development Fund. But although 
British Agriculture has made enormous strides during the last 
hundred years, the same is true for rival countries, and the 
British farmer is hampered by scarcity of labour, and still more 
by increasing competition with our overseas dominions and with 
foreign States, greatly facilitated by rapid transit and "cold 
storage. The outcome of the policy of breaking-up estatea 
for creation of small holdings is doubtful ; success can only be 
assured by a complete system of co-operation. The question 
of Free Trade versus Tariff Reform also remains to be fought 
out, and the result is not at present to be foreseen.” 

The encyclopaedia will be complete in twelve parts, and thus cost 
the remarkably small sum of 12s. only. Of course it is not a cyclo- 
paedia of Agriculture, and gives only the briefest explanations of 
many words in which agriculturists are mainly interested. Those 
who can afford more complete works, especially intended for agri- 
culturists, will obtain what they require in the Standard Cyclo- 
paedia of Modern Agriculture,” published by the Gresham Publishing 
Company, or the Enclyclopaedia of Agriculture,” published by 
Messrs. Wm. Green & Sons, both of which have been fully noticed 
in past volumes of this Journal. But for those who cannot afford 
the more special works, this remarkably cheap publication will be 
a boon, if future volumes come up to the high standard of this first 
volume. 
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7 . — Fertilisers as an Aid to ProfttaUe Farming. By 6. C. Arnott. 

London : McGlashan, Gregory & Co. 3d. 

This pamphlet is divided into two parts, the first dealing with 
the elements of plant food, their functions and effects, and the 
second with an epitome of the results of experiments on the manur- 
ing of the principal farm crops. 

The author’s object is “ to assist those engaged in Agriculture 
in the selection of suitable methods of manuring so that they may 
obtain the most profitable returns from their land,” for, as he truly 
says, artificial manures must be used intelligently to secure the 
most economical results.” 

The first step towards the intelligent use of an 3 rthing is to under- 
stand it, that is, in the case of a manure, to know what constituents 
it contains, in what form those constituents exist, and what effect 
they have on plants. To supply this information is the main object 
of the author in the first section of his little work. Tn clear, concise, 
sentences he compresses a large amount of accurate information, 
and the following short extract is a fair type of his treatment of 
subjects 

Phosphates are indispensable for successful farming. 
They are a necessity for the healthy development of all plants 
and animals. Phosphates are constantly being removed from 
the land .... therefore they must be replaced liberally if 
the crops and animals are not to suffer.” 

Phosphates not only appreciably hasten ripening, which is 
of such vital importance, especially in wet seasons, but in the 
case of cereals they increase the yield and proportion of grain, 
and promote a stiffer straw, so that the crops are less liable 
to lodge.” 

Furthermore, phosphates play a most important part in the 
early development and root growth of young plants.” 

The three kinds of Phosphates best known in agriculture 
are : Insoluble phosphate, citric soluble phosphate, water- 
soluble phosphate.” 

In such wise does the author treat of the other essential con- 
stituents of manures, i.e., nitrogen, potash and lime, and of the 
various forms in which these are put upon the market. 

He next has some remarks upon the purchase of manures, and 
says : — 

“ Notwithstanding the educational efforts that have been put 
forth by agricultural societies and others .... the sale of 
o , 
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fertilisers containing extremely low percentages of phosphates 
and nitrogen at prices far beyond the commercial value of the 
plant food supplied, appears to flourish as much as ever. There 
is no excuse for this in these days.” 

In the second part the author takea the more important crops — 
wheat, barley, oats, swedes, mangels, and potatoes, one by one, and 
gives a resum6 of the latest experiments, showing for each crop 
what manures have given the beat results. An immense amount of 
work is concentrated into these forty pages, which embody the 
results of vast numbers of experiments conducted by different 
investigators in many localities and at various, times. These 
results were originally contained in reports which are not easily 
obtainable now, and an epitome of which is of great practical value. 
The book is a wonderful threepenny-worth. 
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l^ATH MEETING, lOlU. 


JUDGES. 

FI 0 USES. 

Agricultural. •!. T. ('. Eadie, The Rock, Newton Solncy, Riirton-on- 
Trent. 

Hunters. — 1^. C. I^'orster, Vast^^rne Manor, Wootton Bassett. 

Hackneys. — ('. E. E. Cooke, Bygrave, near IhikJoi^k, Flerls. 

Ponies. - C. M. Prior, Adstock Manor, Winslow, Bucks. 

Harness.— C. E. E. ( k)OKE, J^ygrave, near lhaldock. Herts. 

Jumping. R. (\ Eorster, Vasterne Manor, Wootton Bassett. 

(^ATTLE. 

Devon.— E. V. Norrish, Hillsleigh, Instow, North Devon. 

South Devon. J. Coaker, Blagdon Barton, Paignton. 

Shorthorn and Dairy. — W. Crosk\nd, Tlie Orange, Eaton Hastings, 
Faringdon. 

Hereford. - James Edwards, Broadward, Leominster. 

Sussex. — D. SwAFFER, Mumford, Kingsnorth, Asliford, Kent. 

Aberdeen Angus. — H. Bland, Blandsfort, Abbey leix, Ireland. 

Jersey. — E. Mathews, Little Shardelocs, Amersham, Bucks. 

Guernsey.— W. Trerise Richards, Gtxlolphin House, Breage, Cornwall. 
Kerry and Dexter. — Colonel W. Btallard, St. John's House, Worcester. 
Butter Tests. — E. Mathews, Little Shardeloes, Amersham, Bucks. 

Dairy Herds. — R. Stratton, The Dufiryn, Newport, Mon. 

SHEEP. 

Cotswold. — Davis Brown, Marham Hall, Dowmbam Market, Norfolk. 

Devon Longwoolled. — J. H. Gibbinqs, Week Barton, North Tawton, 
Devon. 

South Devon. — J. W'. Hallbtt, Matford, Alphington, Exeter. 

Kent or Romney Harsh, — H. Riodsn, Etchinghill, L 3 miinge, Kent. 
a 



ii Judges. 

SHEEl*-- continued. 

Southdown. — H. Senior, Eeatherlands, Colehill, Wimbornc, Dorset. 
Hampshire Down. — E. J. Bennett, Chilmark, Salisbury. 

Shropshire. — T. S. Minton, Montford, Shrewsbury. 

Oxford Down. — H. Overman, Kipton House, Weasenham, Swaffham, 
Norfolk. 

Dorset Down. — A. 0. Syuies, Kingston Russell, near Dorcjhester, Dorset. 
Dorset Horn. — J. H. Chick, Wynford Eagle, Dorcliester, Doi-set. 

Exmoor Horn. — W. Harding, Millbrook, North Mol ton, Devon. 

pros. 

Berkshire. — A. S. Gibson, Coldham House, Elm, Wisbech. 

Large Black. — R. B. Bond, The Red House, Sproughton, Ipswich. 

Large and Middle White and Tamworth. — Colonel E. A. Walker Jones, 
Manor House, Burton, Westmoreland. 

Any Breed. — J. M. Harris, Chilvester Lodge, Caine. 

POULTRY. 

T. C. Heath, Keele, Newcastle, Staffordshire : and 
W. Smith Lambert, Harlow Court Farm, Horrogate. 

PRODUCE. 

Cider. — J. Fettle, F.R.H.S., 37, Stanley Grove, Weston-super-Mare. 
Cheese. "G. F. Butcher, Hillside, Green way Lane, Bath. 

Cream Cheese, Butter and Cream. — Miles Bensov, Britisli Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Butter-making. — Miles Benson, British Dairy Institute, Reading ; and 
B. Read, Church Farm, Cam, Dursley. 

Milking. — H. Hill, Manor Farm, Paulton, Bristol. 

Shoeing. — George P. Male, M.R.C.V.S., Friar Street, Reading, 

FORESTRY. 

Forestry.- G. Marshall, Estate Office, Godaiming. 



PRIZE AWARDS, 1912. 


*** An animal dcsijrnated in this list as the “reserve number” is entitled, 
eondil^'Onalhj, to succeed to any prize that may become vacant in its class by reason 
of the animal placed above it by the Judges failing afterwards to qualify. 

•j* Animals, where not otherwise stated, may be considered to have been brerl 
by the Exhibitor. 

Abbreviations expl.mned : — S., sire : d., dam ; s. d., sire of dam ; y., year; 
m,, month ; w'., week; d., day; R., Reserve; Very Highly Commended ; 

H.C., Highly Commended ; C., Commended. 


HORSES. 

SHIRE. 

(Registered or eligible for registration in the Shire Horse Society’s Stud Book). 

Class 1. — Shire Stallion, foaled before 1910. [3 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — K. J. Wythes, (’opped Hall, Epping, Essex, bay, Southrey Harold, 
foaled 1008, bred by J. and T. Smithson, Southery, Lines. ; s Ash well (’ap- 
stime (23000), d Maulden Lady Bedford 3rd (33055), s d Downham Ben (12092). 

n. (£10.) 'F. E. Muntz. Umberslade, Hockley Heath, Warwickshire, brown, 
Genei^ of Hothfield. foaled 100(5, bred by Lord Hothfield, Hothtield IMace, 
Ashford, Kent; s H-utton Victor Chief (10711), d Cocoa of Hothfield (41444), 
s d Vide Log of Hothtield (184(53). 

in. (Bronze Medal.) — W. and H. Whitley, Frimley Farm, Paignton, bay, 
Primley Benefactor (28(500), foaled 1009, bred by W. T. Beard, Bollington, 
Maeclesfield : s I’atton Dray King (23777), d Birdsall Doris (40953), s d 
Mime^ trcl (14150). 

Class 2. — Shire Stallion, foaled in 1910. [8 entrie.s.] 

l. (£15.) — Sir E. Stern, Fan Cburt, Chertsey, Surrey, bay, Victor King 
(29084), bred by the late W. Richardson, Doddington, Cambs. ; s Normoor 
Forest King (255(K)), d Rostherne Belle (43155), s d Bury Victor Chief (11105), 

n. (£10.) — R. H. Keene, Westfield, Medmcnham, bay, Primrose Champion ; 
s Pend ley ( -hampion, d Blagdon Feathers, s d Cromwell of Worsley. 

m. (£3.)— E. J. Wythes, Copped Hall, Epping, Essex, brown. Forage Gay 
King. bred by A. H. Form bough, Earlswood, Birmingham ; s King Forest 
(24347), d (’hipping Gay Lass (53433), s d Savernake Squire (2(K11 1 ). 

B. — R. C’ooK, Wormwood, Box, Wilts, bay, Yatesbury Speculation (30053), 
bred by W. Arkell, Kempsford, Fairford, Glos. ; s Kempsford Jameson (25313), 
d Bradwell Tulip (44334), s d Buscot Primate (17224). 
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Prizes airarded to Shire Horses. 


Class 3. — Shire CoU, foaled in 1911. [7 entries.] 

\ 

I. (£16.)“ Lord Rothschtf.d, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, brown, Rickford 
Carbon (Vcl. xxxiii.). bred by the Kxecutors of the late Lord Winterstoke, 
Ooonibe Lodge. Blagdon, Bristol : s King Cole VII (20351), d Bickford Forest 
Queen (58138), Vol. xxx.), s d Dodford Spark (23245). 

n. (£10.) — r. K. Mujstz, Ihuberslade, Hockley Heath, Warwickshire, bay, 
Peak Romancer, bred by R. Whitehead, Hargate Hall, Miller’s Dale ; s New 
("ut Harold 2nd (25480), d Tell Tale (.52417), s d Birdsall Menestrel (19337). 

in. (£3.)— W. AND H. WiiiTi.EY, Primley Faim, J^iignton, black, Primley 
Draughtsman (Vol. xxxiv.) ; s Tatton Dray King (23777), d Quality (40043;, 
s d Dunsmore .Jameson (17972). 

R. — R. H. Keene, .Medmenham, Marlow, brown, Longforth King Cole, bred 
by W. Buncombe, Longforth, Wellington, Somers *t ; s King Pole 7th (203.51), 
d L(Cigfo*th ..'aggie (51578), s d Blythwood Kingmaker (18,5.34). 

H.C. — 11. OAKfiEY, l)(‘Vvstow, near Newport, Mon., brown, Dewstow Wonder ; 
s Dewstow (’hancellor (22288), d (’yclamen (25181), s d Harold. 


SPECIAL PRIZE. 

Given by the Somerset (k)UNTY Agrioulturaj. As.sociation. 

Best Shire Stallion or Colt foaled in J 9 10 or J911, the properttj of 
a resident in the County of Somerset — £ 10 . 

I. — T. Dibble, Bagboro, Taunton, brown; s King (’ole 7th (20351), d 
Dunsmore Patty, s d Dunsmore Masterman (12874). 

Class 4. — Shire Mare in-Foal or ivith Foal at foot. [5 entries.] 

I. (£16.) — W. AND H. Whitley, Ihimley Farm, Paignton, bay, Mollington 
Movement (48793), foaled 1904, bred by C. E. Bruce Fry, Mollington, Ban- 
bury, Oxon ; s Lockinge Forest King (18807), d Catthorpe Malmaison (10389), 
a d Cronton Magna C’harta (9105) ; with foal by Primley Bellivor (28079). 

n. (£10.) — Sir E. Stern, Fan (’ourt, Ohertsey, Surrey, brown, Lockinge 
Forest Daisy (54505), foaled 1900, bred by Lady Wantage, Lockinge, Wantage ; 
s Lockinge Forester (17777), d Kelvedon Margueriti^ (20253), s d Curf Duncan 
(15070). 

Class 5. — Shire Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1911. [13 entries.]^ 

I. (£10.) — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, bay filly, Rickford 
Gem (Vol. xxxiii.), bred by the Executors of the late Lord Winterstoke, Coombe 
Lodge, Blagdon, Bristol ; s King Cole 7th (23651), d Rickford Dazzle (61641, 
Vol. xxxi.), 8 d Childwick Champion (22215). 

n. (£6 .) — Lord Poltimore, Poltimore Park, Exeter, bay filly, Tandridge 
Choice (Vol. xxxiv.), bred by M. Michaelis, Tandridge Court, Oxted ; s Sham- 
rock of Tandridge (25620), d Pailton Sorais (45919), s d Lockinge Forest King 
(18867). 
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m. (£3.) — Sir E. Stern, Fan Court, (’hertsey, Surrey, black mare, Queen 
May (Vol. xxxiv.), s Danesfield Stonewall (23214), d Buscot Fantasy (47384), 
8 d Conqueror of Waresley (15909). 

R. — W. AND H. Whitley, l^rimley Farm, Paignton, brown, Primley Duchess 
(Vol,^xxiv.) ; 8 Patton Dray King (23777), d Dunsmore Picturesque (50934), 
s d Dunsmore Jameson (17972). 

H. C. — G. CowiN(3, Yatesbury, Caine, Wilts, brown filly, Yatesbury Dray 
Queen ; s Tatton Dray King (23777), d Creslow Sunlight (56623), s d Beachen- 
den Royal Harold (19325). 

Class 6. — Shire Filly or Gelding ^ foaled in 1910. f6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) -Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, bay filly, Halstead 
Duchess 7th (67223), bred by J. Bradley, Halstt^ad, Tilton, Leicester ; s Red- 
lynch Forest King (23626), d Halstead Duchess 6th (54035, Vol. xxix.), s d 
Menestrel (14180). 

n. (£5.) — W. AND H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, brown filly, 
Primley Carnation (68228), bred by A. Denniff, Dore Hall Farm, Dore, near 
Sheffield ; s Tatton Dray King (23777), d Tatton Nell Gwynne (43534), s d 
Markeaton Royal Harold (15225). 

ni. (£3.) — G. Cowing, Yatesbury, Caine, brown filly, Bickford Lady Cole 
(68377), bred by J. and W. Bourne, Norton St. Philip, Bath ; s King Cole 7th 
(26351), d Chatley Pansy (59778), s d Redlynch Forester (22713). 

B. — P. Coats, Sheepcote, Clifford, Herefordshire, black filly, Clifford Ply ; 
s Dunsmore Prince 3rd (25162), d Clifford Warble, (59850), s d Sir Ronald 
(17622). 

H. C. “ Lord Poltimore, Poltimore Park, Exeter, brown filly, Elvira (66882), 
bred by His late Majesty King Edward VI 1. ; s Draymen 23rd (19551), d 
Elveden Daisy (47872), s d Dunsmore Combination (17334). 

Class 7. — Shire Filly or Geldwig, foaled in 1909. [2 entries.] 

I. (£10.) - W. and H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, bay mare. Cham- 
pion’s Queen (63186), bred by R. E. Jones, The Farm, Pool, jQuay, Welshpool ; 
s Childwick Champion (22215), d T.iady Normoor (57477), s d Normoor Stat^- 
man (18986). - 

n. (Silver Medal). — G. Cowin<3, Yatesbury, Caine, Wilts, brown mare. Dot- 
ford Duchess (66729), bred by F. Cole, Somerford, Wilts ; s Stanton Forest 
King (23725), d Bonny, a d Oicklade Willow (31527). 


Class 8. — Novice Class. Shire Mare or Gelding, four years old or 
over, not having won a 'prize of £5 and upwards up to March 29th, 
1912. [3 entries.] 

I. (£6.) — Sir E. Stern, Fan Court, C^hertsey, Surrey, brown, Lookinge Forest 
Daisy (54505), foaled 1906, bred by Lady Wantage, Lockinge, Wantage ; s 
Lw.kinge Forester (17777), d Kelvedon Marguerite (26253), s d Curf Duncan 
(16070). 
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Prizes awarded to Shire Horses and Hunters. 


n. (£4.)“ -H. Oakley, Dewsttiw, near Newport, Mon., brown filly, Southill 
Star (61895), foaled 1908, bred by J. King & Sons, Broom, Biggleswade ; s 
Anchorite (16488), d Southill Jet (61890), s d Southill Paxton (20039). 

SPECIAL PRIZE. 

Given by the Somerset County Agricultural Association. 

Best Shire Mare, Filly, or Filly Foal, foaled in 1909 , 1910 , or 1911 , 
the property of a resident in the County of Somerset — £ 10 . 

I. — E. H. Buncombe, Longforth, Wellington, Somerset, bay filly. Day 
Star (Vol. xxxiv.), bred by His Majesty the King, Sandringham ; s Calwich 
Blend (17226), d Danesfield Dazzle (53565), s d Hendre Hydrometer (18082). 

R. — W. R. .James, Rookery Farm, Binegar, Bath, bay filly, Dauntsey 
Forest Fashion (66644), bred by E. F. Pollen, Middle Green Farm, Dauntsey, 
Chippenham ; s Stanton Forest King (23725), d Stanton Dolly (46.348), s d 
Major (13934). 


SPECIAL PRIZE. 

Given by the Shire Horse Society. 

A Gold Medal, or the sum of £10 for the best Mare or Filly in the Shire 
Horse Classes, under Condition 48 , and to the breeder of the 
winner under the Conditions stated, a prize of £5. 

I. — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, bay filly, Halstead 
Duchess 7th (67223), bred by J. Bradley, Halstead, Tilton, l^.icester ; s Rcd- 
lynch Forest King (23626), d Halstead Duchess Cth (54035) Vol. xxix), s d 
Menestrel (14180). 

R. — W. AND H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, bay, MoUington Move- 
ment (48793), foaled 1904, bred by C. E. Bruce Fry, MoUington, Banbury, 
Oxon ; s Lockinge Forest King (18867), d Catthorpe Malmaison (16389), s d 
(fronton Magna Charta (9165) ; with foal by Primley Bellivor (28679). 

HUNTERS. 

Class 9. — Hunter Mare, in-Foal, or with Foal at foot. [5 entries.] 

l. (£16.) — E. W. Robinson, Liscombe, Leighton Buzzard, Beds., brown, 
Vademecum, foaled 1903, bred by R. Dormes ; s Hackler, d Verily, s d Stylit^ ; 
with foal by Common. 

n. (£10.) — W. AND H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, black brown ; 
Glowworm (3885), foaled 1898, bred by J. Irwin, Pallas, Kilmeady, Limerick ; 
8 Traverser 2nd, s d Hercules. 

m. (Bronze Medal). — Mrs. H. D. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms, R.S.O., 
Shropshire, bay. Lady Tacitus (2607), foaled 1900, bred by R. C. Carden, 
Carraig na CVeina, Co. Dublin ; s Tacitus, d Lady Clare (2175), s d Walter ; 
with foal by Red Sahib. 
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SPECIAL PRIZE. 

Given by the Hunters’ Improvement Society, under 
Condition 49. 

A Gold Medal, or £5 and a Bronze Medal, for the best Hunter Brood 
Mare in Class 9, actually registered with a number in the 
Hunter Stud Book at the time of the award, not having 'previously 
won the Hunters^ Improvement Society\s Gold Medal as a Brood 
Mare in J912, and which must produce a living foal in 1912, or 
have her foal at foot. In the first instance a certificate to thai 
effect must be forwarded before the Medal is sent. Only prize- 
ivinners in the class were eligible for the Medal. 

I.— E. W. Robinson, IJsoombe, l^ighton. Buzzard, Beds., brown, Vade- 
meonm, foaled 1903, bred by R. Dornies ; s Hacklcr, d V’^erily, s d Stylites ; 
with foal by Common. 

R. — W. AND H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, black brown, Glow- 
worm (3885), foaled 1893, bred by J. Irwin, Pallas, Kilmeady, Limerick ; 
s Traverser 2nd, s d Hercules. 


Class 10. — Hunter Filly, CoU, or Gelding, foaled in 1911. [10 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — J. L. Ntckisson, Hinton Manor, Swindon, chestnut filly. Bed 
Squaw ; s Red Sahib, d Sister Anne, s d Pantomime. 

n. (£5.) — E. W. Robinson, Liscombe, Leighton Buzzard, Beds, brown colt, 
BatUedor, bred by J. C. Metcalfe, King Edward’s Place ; » Battlement, d Maud 
Emily. 

m. (£3.) — 3. J. E. Farquharson, Sutton Bingham, Yeovil. Somerset, chest- 
nut colt, bobin R, -bred by W. Corry, Over Compton, Sherborne, Dorset ; s 
Battlement, d Alice R, s d Glory Smitten. 

R. — Mrs. A. R. Poole, King’s Hill, Dursley, brown filly. Psyche ; s Battle- 
ment, d Pamela, a d Pantomime. 

H. C. — S. CoDRiNGTON, M.R.C.V.S., Chipping Sodbury, chestnut colt. Past 
Master ; s The^C^hair (Vol. xx, p. 369), d Flower Girl (4310 H.S.B.), s d Passion 
Flower. 

C. — G. E. Roberts, Oakfield, Chester, chestnut filly; s Yentoi. — J. H. 
Watson, Green Hill, Kidderminster, bay gelding. Conundrum, bred by R. 
Cottrill, Sandal Lodge, Droitwich ; s Snowflake, d Castaway 2nd. 

Glass 11. — Hunter Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1910. [7 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Miss E. L. Clay, Piercefield Park, Chepstow, bay gelding, Sir 
Charles, bred by C. B. Knight, Slough Farm, Chepstow; s St. Pancras, d 
Circus Girl, s d Lodge. 

n. (£6.) — Col. F. Henry, Elmestree, Tetbury, Glos., brown gelding, Caruso 
bred by J. Gould, Chescomb, Chipping Sodbury ; s Thistledown. 
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m. (£3.) — T. L. Benneti', Cross Hands Farm, (-hipping Sodbury, bay 
gelding, Arm Chair : s The Chair, d Bird ("Jail, s d Roll (.'all. 

R. — W. G. Busk, Wraxall. Cattistock, Dorset, bay filly. Delight (4671, 
H.S.B.) ; s Kano (Vol. xx, p. 702), d Duchess of Connaught (527). 

H. C. — L. Nicktsson, Hinton Manor, Swindon, })ay filly. Redwing 3rd ; 
s Red Sahib, d Matabele, s d Basuto. 

Class 12. — Hunter Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1909. [6 entries.] 

I. (£16.) — Mrs. A. J. Walmsley, The Priory, Tetbury, bay gelding, Con- 
cussion ; s Percussion, d Caerwent, s d Lodge. 

n. (£10.) — J. A. Jones, M.F.H., Ombersley, Droitwich, chestnut gelding. 
Durbar ; s H.R.H. 

m. (£3.) — P. C. Thomas, Castle Green, Taunton, bay gelding, Kirkham, 
bred by F. Parker, Woodhouse, Kirkham Abbey ; s Otus, d Norah, s d Walms- 
gate. 

Class 13. — Hunter Mare or Gelding, foaled in 1908. [6 entries.] 

l. (£16.) — J. H. Stokes, Great Bowden, Market Harboro’, bay gelding. Old 
Squire, bred by — Everest, Alexton, Uppingham ; s Blankney. 

n. (£10.)— T. L. Bennett, (Voss Hands Farm, Chipping Sodbury, bay 
gelding, Anderson, bred by T. Widger, Waterford, Ireland ; s The Gunner, d 
Skinner, s d Asectic. 

m. (£3.) — C. E. Wilson, Kingshand, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, chestnut 
gelding ; s Crackenthorpe. 

R. — -T?. C. Thomas, Castle Green, Taunton, chestnut gelding. Foxglove, 
bred by — Humphries, Bella Farm, Warham, Malton ; s Wales. 

Class 14. — Hunter Mare or Gelding, foaled before 1908. [9 entries,] 

I. (£16.) — W. J. Tatem, The Court, St. Fagans, near Cardiff, brown gelding, 
Pen-y-lan Huntsman, foaled 1907, bred by J. Day, Huxham, Shepton Mallet ; 
s Pantomime. 

n. (£10.) — J. H. Stokes, Great Bowden, Market Harboro’, black gelding, 
Black Knight, foaled 1906. 

in. (£3.)— .1. Dearden, Haycombe Farm, Sutton Veney, bay gelding 
Bardsley, foaled 1906, bred by P. Fitzgerald, Glenmore, Co. Kilkenny; s 
Young Savoyard, s d Passion Flower. 

R. — P. C. Thomas, Castle Greim, Taunton, bay gelding, Pioneer, foaled 1907. 

Class 15. — Novice Class. Hunter Mare or Gelding, four years old 
or over, not having won a 'prize of £5 and upwards up to March 
29th, 1912. [6 entries.] 

I. (£8.) — P. C. Thomas, Castle Green, Taunton, chestnut gelding, Foxglove, 
bred by — Humphries, B^lla Farm, Warham, Malton ; s Wales. 

n. (£4.) — P. C. Thomas, bay gelding, Pioneer, foaled 1907. 
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m. (£2.) — Miss E. L. Clay, Piercefield Park, Chepstow, chestnut gelding, 
Banwell, foaled 1907. 

R, — H. Dyson, The Old l^riory. Charter Ley, Basingstoke, bay mare. 
Chance, foaled 1907 ; s Cromwell (Vol. xvii, p. 405 G.S.B.). 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Given by the Somerset County Agricultural Association. 

Best Heavy or Light Weight Hunter in Classes 9 to 15, foaled since 
January Is^, 1906, and bred in the County of Somerset (breeder's 
certificaU must accompany the form of entry). 

I. — W. J. Tatem, The Court, St. Fagans, near C'ardiff, brown gelding, 
Pen-y-lan Huntsman, foaled 1907, bred by J. Day, Huxham, Shepton Mallet ; 
s Pantomime. 

R. — R. Hutchin(.s, Rhode Farm, Bridgwater, chestnut gelding. Primus, 
foaled May, bred by — Gooding, Weston Zoyland, Bridgwater ; s d Remus. 


Given by the Hunters" Improvement Society, under 
Condition 49. 

A Silver Medal or £1 (at the option of the winner), for the best Hunter 
Mare or Gelding of any age, exhibited by a member of the Ilunteis' 
Improvement Society at the time of the award. Only prize- 
winners in the Classes were eligible for the medal. 

I. — Miss E. L. C^lay, Piercefield Park, Chepstow, bay gelding. Sir Charles, 
bred by C. B. Knight, Slough Farm, Chepstow ; s St. Pancras, d Circus Girl, 
s d l.<odge. 

R. — W. J. Tatem; The Court, St. Fagans, near Cardiff, brown gelding, 
Pen-y-lan Huntsman, foaled 1 907, bred by J. Day, Huxham, Shepton Mallet ; 
s Pantomime. 

V.H.C. — J. L. Nickisson, Hinton Manor, Swindon, chestnut filly. Red 
Sauaw ; s Red Sahib, d Sister Anne, s d Pantomime. 

HACKNEYS. 

(Registered or eligible for registration in the Hackney Horse Society's Stud Book). 

Class 16. — Hackney Mare, in-Foal, or with Foal at foot. [2 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — F. J. Batchelor, Hopwood, Alvechurch, Worcestershire, dark 
chestnut, Beckingham Lady Dover (18902), foaled 1906, bred by R. Turfleet, 
Beckingham, Gainsboro’ ; s Beckingham Squire (8070), d Beckingham Lady 
Helmsley (14919), s d Garton Duke of Connaught (3009) ; with foal. 

n. (Silver Medal). — R. A. de Mancha, Waterside Stud, Frogmore, St. 
Albans, Herts, chestnut, Bashful Kate (14914), foaled 1901, bred by J. Harrison, 
Garton-on-the-Wolds ; s Rosador (4964), d Modest Kate (5882), s d Rufus 
(1343) ; with foal. 
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Class 17. — Hackney Filly, Colt, or Gelding, foaled in 1911. 

[1 entry.] 

I. (£10.) — R. A. DK Mancha, Waterside Stud, Frogmore, St. Albans, Herts, 
bay filly, Ver Princess Rufus ; s Ver Rufus (10474), d I’rincess Dagmar (4590), 
s d Danegelt (174). 


Class 18. — Hackney Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1910. [2 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — R. H. Sampson, J.P., Bryngwili, Pontardulais, South Wales, 
chestnut filly, Bryngwili Flashlight (H.S.B. 21900) ; s Flash Cadet (H^S.B. 
10203), d Princess Pauline (18511), s d Polonius (4931). 

n. (Silver Medal). — R. A. de Mancha, Waterside Stud, Frogmore, St. 
Albans, Herts, chestnut filly, Ver Polite Kate (22269) ; s Polonius (4931), d 
Bashful Kate (14914), s d Rosador (4964). 


Class 19. — Hackney Mare or Gelding, foaled in 1908 or 1909. 

[2 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — F. J. Batchelor, Hopwood, Alvechurch, Worcestershire, chestnut 
mare, Airiel Queen (20472), foaled 1908, bred by R. P. Evans, Woodhatch, 
Reigate : s Polonius (4931), d Julius (11929), s d Dayenham (4214). 


SPECIAL PRIZE, 

Given by the Hackney Horse Society, under Condition 51. 

A Silver Medal for the best Mare or Filly exhibited in Classes 16 to 19. 

I. — F. J. Batchelor, Hopwood, Alvechurch,Worcestershire, dark chestnut, 
Beckingham Lady Glover (18902), foaled 1906, bred by R. Turtleet, 
Beckingham, Gainsboro’ ; s Beckingham Squire (8070), d Buckingham Lady 
Helmsley (14919), s d Garton Duke of (Connaught (3009 ; with foal. 

R. — ^F. J. Batchelor, chestnut mare, Airiel Queen (20472), fcjaled 1908, 
bred by R. P. Evans, Woodliatch, Reigate ; s Polonius (4931), d Julius 
(11929), s d Dayenham (4214). 


PONIES. 

(Of the Prizes given in Classes 20 to 23, £12 was contributed by Viscount Tredegar). 

Class 20. — Stallion, not exceeding 15 hands, suitable to get Pj)lo 
or Riding Ponies. [5 entries.] 

I. (£6.) — ^The Keynsham Stud Co., Ltd., Keynsham, near Bristol, dark 
chestnut. White Wings (464), foaled 1906, bred by the Radnorshire Polo and 
Biding Pony Co., Ltd., Bleddfa, Llangunllo, R.S.O., Radnorshire ; s White 
Mask (190), d First Flight (615), s d Balquihidar. 

n. (£4.) — Sir J. Barker, Bart., The Grange, Bishops Stortford, Herte, bay, 
Arthur D., foaled 1908, bred by R. Botterill ; s Pride, d Maguay, s d Florentine* 
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m. (Bronze Medal). — Mrs. R. C, Batnbridge, Elfordleigh, l^lympton, 
Soutli l)evon, dark bay, Cruickshanks (584 P. & R.P.8.B.), bred by L. A. 
Beamish, Ashgrove, Queentown, (!o. Cork; s Minstrel (G.S.B.), cl Testy 
(G.S.B.), s d Xenophon (G.S.B.). 

R. — I’he Keynsham Stud (A)., Ltd., dark bay, Mountaineer (41tt), foaled 
1904, bred by the Radnorshire Polo and Riding i’ony Co., Ltd., Bleddfa, 
Llangunllo, R.H.O., Radnorshire ; s Mountain Dew, d Bee's Wing (1154). 

C. — J. E. W. Klemtncj, ('hilworth Manor, Romsey, Hants, chestnut, Vectis 
(G.S.B. Vol. xxii, P. & R.P.S.B., Vol. xii. No. 590), foaled 1908; s Verulam 
(1901), d Fruit Girl (1901), s d Meddler (1890). 

Class 21. — Mare, not exceeding 14.2 hands, suitable to breed Polo 
or Biding Ponies, in-Foal, or with Foal at foot, [6 entries.] 

I. (£6.) - 4SrR J. Barker, Bart., The Grange, Bishops Stortfoixl, Herts, bay. 
Silver Star, aged, bred by — Hutchinson ; s Knight of the Laurel, d Hunter ; 
with foal by Othrae. 

n. (£4.)— Sir J. Barker, Bart., chestnut, Killamey 2nd, aged : in-foal to 
Othra<\ 

ni. (£2.)— H. Fa i DEL Philljps, Mapleton Stud, Edenbridge, Kent, dark 
chestnut. Oh My 2nd ( KKX)), aged, bred by the Keynsham Stud Co., The Lodge 
Stud Farm, Keynsham ; s Mootrub (32), d Oh My (425), s d Belgrave (Vol. 
xiii, p. 39) ; with foal by White Wings. 

R. Mrs. FArDKi. Phieups, Mapleton Stud, Edenbridge, Kent, grey. 
Snowdrift (270), aged, bred by D. J. Bush, Ford House, South Molton, Devon ; 
s Scot Guard (Vol. xv., ]>. 402), d Mtssie, s d Varmint. 


Class 22.— Filly, CoU, or Gelding, foaled in 1910, not exceeding 
14.1 hands. [5 entries.] 

l. (£6.) SfR .1. Barker, Bart., The Grange, Bishops Stortford, Herts, 
chestnut mare. Lady Buckingham ; s Sandiway, d Buckingham. 

n. (£4 .) — Sir j. Barker, Bart., brown mare, Sandigas : s Sandiway, d 
Lady Gascoyn. 

m. (Bronze Medal).- H. Faudel Phillips, Mapleton Stud, Edenbridge, 
Kent, chestnut c7dt, Little White Knight, foaled 1910 ; s White Wings (464), d 
Oh .My 2nd (KXK)), a d Mootrub (32), 

B ,. — •!. K. W. Fleming, Chil worth Manor, Romsey, Hants, chestnut filly, 
Romance 2nd (P. & R.P.S.B., Supp. 1910) ; s Rajah (P. & R.P.S.B., Vol. x. 
No. 417), d Wonder (G.S.B., Vol. xix.), s d Isasceles. 

Class 23. — Filly, CoU, or GeMittg, foaled in 1909, not exceeding 
14.1J hands. [3 entries.] 

I. (£6.) — Sir J. Barker, Bart., The Grange, Bishops Stortford, Herts, 
bay mare, Ashford ; s Right For’ard, d Ashorne (1563). 

n. (£4.) — Sir J. Barker, Bart., brown gelding, Rightway ; s Right Forward 
d Hawkweed 2nd, s d Irival. 
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(The Prizes in Class 24 were offered by the Bath Local Committee). 

Class 24 . — Mare or Gelding, not exceeding 14.2 hands, the property 
of a resident within a radius of eight miles of the Guilhdall, Bath, 
— First prize, £ 8 — second, £ 5 — third, £ 3 . 

No Entry. 


(The First Prize in Claris 25 was offered by the CoalownerS of Somerset, 

|>er E. M. Heppell, Esq. 

Class 25 . — Mare or Gelding that has been worked in a Coalpit for not 
less than six months and up to within 10 days of May 22nd , — 
First prize, £6 — second, £4 — third, £ 2 . 

No Entry. 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Given by the Polo and Riding Pony Society, 

Subject to Conditions No. 53. 

A Silver Medal for the best Polo Pony Brood Mare, registered or 
eligible for registration in the Stud Book, 

I. — Sir J. Barker, Bart., The Grange, Bishops Stortford, Herts, bay, 
Silver Star, aged, bred by — Hutchinson ; s Knight of the Laurel, d Hunter ; 
with foal by Othrae. 


A Silver Medal for the best Polo Pony Stallion, registered or eligible 
for registration in the Stud Book; or best Polo Pony Entire Colt, 
entered or eligible for the Supplement, one, two, or three years old, 

I, — The Keynsitam Stud Co., Lld., Keynsham, near Bristol, dark chestnut. 
White Wings (404), foaled 1906, bred by the Radnorshire Polo and Riding Pony 
Co., Ltd., Bleddfa, Llangunllo, R.S.O., Radnorshire; s White Mask (190), 
d First Flight (615), s d Balquihidar. 

R. — Mrs. R. C. Bainbridoe, Elfordleigh, Plympton, South Devon, dark 
bay, Crnickshanks (584 P. & R.P.S.B.), bred by L. A. Beamish, Ashgrove, 
Queentown, Cx). Cork ; s Minstrel (G.S.B.), d Testy (G.S.B.), s d Xenophon 
(G.S.B.). 


A Bronze Medal for the best Foal, entered or eligible for the Supplement. 

I. — Sir J. Barker, Bart., The Grange, Bishops Stortford, Herts, bay. Silver 
Star, aged, bred by — Hutchinson ; s Knight of the Laurel, d Hunter ; 
with foal by Othrae. 
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HARNESS AND JUMPING CLASSES. 

HARNESS. 

Class 26. — Mare or Gelding, not over 14.2 hands, driven in harness 
on the first day of the Show. [7 entries.] 

I. (£10.) - W. Foster, M(il Valley, Moseley, Worcestershire, bay gelding, 
Mel Valley’s Flame, bred by VV. ClifT, Melbourne Hall, York ; s Royal Success, d 
Worteby Belle, s d Sir Horace. 

n. (£5.)- Raoot.iffe, H), Neuport, Road, Cardiff, chestnut mare, Peter- 
stone Pearl (19421), foaled 1906 ; s Polonius (4931), d Princess Royal (10442), 
s d His Majesty (2513). 

in. (£ 2 .) — I). Rees .Jones, Penbryn Stud, Aberdare, Glarn., bay mare, 7y, 
Bromley Belle (1S964), bred by M. Prentice, Carolside, Uddingston, N.B. ; 
s Sir Hoiace (5402), cl Terrington Floweret f 13970), s d Caxton (2398). 

R. V. R.\i)( T.iFFE, chestnut niaro^ Peterstone Princess (20938), foaled 1906 ; 
s Polonius (4931), d Princess Royal (10442), s d His Majesty (2513). 

H.C.—Mi^s. T. C LENC'Ross, The Loose Box, Weston-super-Mare, bay gelding. 

Action Again. 


('the Prizes in Class 27 were given by the Bath Local Committee).. 

Class 27. — Tandems [Mares and Geldings), driven in harness on the 
first day of the Shoto, [2 entries.] 

I. (£10.) Raixtjffe, 19, New'port Road, Cardiff, chestnut mare, Peter- 
stone Pearl (19421), foaled 1906 ; s Polonius (4931), d Princess Royal (10442), 
a d His Majesty (2513) ; and chestnut mare, Peterstone Princess (20938), foaled 
1906 ; s Polonius (4931), d Princess Royal (i0442), s d His Majesty (2513). 

n. (£6 .) — Hon. Mrs. Bathurst, Lydney Park, Glos., chestnut gelding, 
Lydney Forest Prince (10311), foaled 1906; s His Majesty (2513), d Lady 
Ulrica (4204), s d Rufus ( 1343) ; and dark chestnut mare, Ewell Marion (15767), 
foaled 1902, bred by W. Oppenheinier, Ewell Cixstle, Ewell, Surrey ; s Garton 
Duke of Connaught (3009), d Maid Marion (751), s d Lord Derby 2nd (417). 

Class 28. — Mare or Gelding, 15 hands or over, driven xn harness on 
the second day of the Show. [9 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — fL Kerr, Loudwat-or, Rickmans worth, Herts, bay gelding, Loiid- 
water Star, 5y. ; s Aquinus, s d Troubadour. 

n. (£6.) — Richards & Co., 6, Silver Street, Yeovil, brown gelding, Red Hill 
King. 

m. (£2.) — F. J. Batchelor, Hopwood, Alvechurch, Worcestershire, chest- 
nut mare, Airiel Queen (20472), foaled 1908, bred by R. P. Evans, Woodhateh, 
Reigate ; s Polonius (4931), d Julius (11929), s d Dayenham (4214). 

R. — Mrs. T. Glencross, The Loose Box, Weston-super-Mare, chestnut 
gelding, Young Squire. 
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C. — Hon. Mrs. Bathurst, Lydney Park, Glos., chestnut gelding, Lydney 
Forest Prince ( 10311), foaled 1906 ; s Mis Majesty (2513), d Lady Ulrica (4204), 
8 d Rufus (1343). — Mrs. C. E. Way, Bradpole, Chester, black mare, Huntington 
Topsy (19998 H.S.B.), foaled 1903, bred by H. Jones, Huntington, Chester ; s 
Rowton Merrylegs (6883 H.S.B.), d Flirt, by High Sheriff (4810 H.S.B.). 

(The Prizes in Class 29 were given by the Bath Local Cominiltce). 

Class 29. — Pair of Carriage Horses (Mares or Geldings), driven in 
double harness on the second datj of the Show. \2 entries.] 

I. (filO.) - C\ Radcijffe, 19, Newport Road, Cardiff, chestnut mare, Peter< 
stone Pearl (19421), foaled 1906; s Polonius (4931), d Princess Royal ( 10442), 
s d His Majesty (2513) ; and chestnut mare, Peterstohe Princess (20938), 
foaled 1906; s Polonius (4931), d Prince^^s Royal (10442), s d His Majesty 
(2513). 

n. (£5.) — ^Hon. Mrs. Bathurst, I^ydney Park, (ilos., chestnut gelding, 
Lydney Forest Prince (10311), foaled 1906; s His Majesty (2513), d I.,ady 
Ulrica (4204), s d Rufus (1343); and dark chestnut mare, Ewell Marion 
(15767), foaled 1902, bred by W. Oppenheimer, Ewell Castle, Ewell, Surrey; 
s Garton Duke of (/onnaught (3009), d Maid Marion (751), s d Lord Derbv 2nd 
(^17). 

Class 30 -Mare or Gelding, over 14.2 and under 15 hands, driven in 
harness on the third day of the Show. [4 entries.] 

I. (£10.) W. Foster, Mel Valley, Moseley, Worcester, brown gelding, Mel 
Valley’s King George, bred by — Miller, Hull ; s Matchless King. 

II. (£5.)- —A. Hittc'HER, George and Railway Hotel, Bristol, brown mare, 

Lady Gordon. 

in. (Bronze Medal).— J. Kerr, Loudwater, Rickmanswortb, chestnut, 
Loudwater Grace ; s (iarton Diike of Connaught, d Ducliess of York, s d ( 'adet. 

R. — A. E. Fussell, Croft’s End Brick Works, St. George, Bristol, chestnut 
gelding, Emlyn Csesar, foaled 1903 ; s Julius Caesar 2nd (5666), d Fira Belle 
(15050), s d Polonius (4931). 

Class 31. — Trotting. Best Mare, Stallion or Gelding, under 15 
hands, for speed and action, driven in harness on the third day 
of the Show. [4 entries.] 

l. (£ 10 .)— A. Butcher, George and Railway Hotel, Bristol, brown mare, 

Lady Gordon. 

n. {£6.)-A. E. Fussell, CVoft's End Brick Works, St. George, Bristol, 
chestnut gelding, Emlyn Csesar, foaled 1903 ; s Julius ('eesar 2nd (5666), d 
Eira Belle (15050), s d Polonius (4931). 

m. (Bronae Medal). — P. and L. Smith, Moreton House, Wickwar, chestnut 
gelding, Mel-*Valley’8 Perfect Wonder (late Berkeley Claudius, 8372), bred by 
the late A. S. Day, Berkeley Stud, near Crew^e ; s Lord Hamlet (3750), d Peggy 
Sure Four (13014), s d Dane Royal (5575). 
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Glass 32. — Mare or Gelding, not over 13.2 hands, driven in harness 
on the fourth day of the Show. [5 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — W. Foster, Mel Valley, Moseley, Worcester, brown gelding ; s 
Sir Horace. 

n. (£6.) — 1’. AND L. Smith, Moreton House, Wickwar, chestnut gelding, Mel- 
Valley’s Perfect Wonder (late Berkeley Claudios, 8372), bred by the late A. S. 
Day, Berkeley Stud, near Oewe ; s Lord Hamlet (3750), d Peggy Sure Four 
(13014), 8 d Dane Royal (5575). 

in. (Bronze Medal).— Mrs. T. Glen(;ross, The I^oose Box, Weston-super- 
Mare, bay gelding, Mel- Valley Spring Chicken. 

R. — A. G. Verrier, I.Kjrd Rodney Stud, St. George, Bristol, F., Never Mind, 
6y. ; 8 Magpie’s Danegelt, d Tissington Safety Pin. 

H. C.-— H. J. Hickery, Jun., 60, Kaston Road, Bristol, blue roan gelding. 

Try Again. 

Class 33. — Trotting. Best Mare, Stallion, or Gelding, 15 hands or 
over, for speed and action, driven in harness on the fourth day 
of the Show. [4 entries.] 

I. (£10.) -W. WiN.\Ns, Surrenden l^irk, Pluekley, Kent, brown mare, 

Nancy Clancy. 

n. (£5.) “'T. H. Davies, 57, Bute Street, Aberdare. bay mare, Grace Green* 
lander. 


(The Prizes in Classes 34 to 37 W(*re given by the Bath Ijocal Committee). 

Class 34. — Mare or Gelding, over 14 hands, the property of a resided 
ivithin a radius of eight miles from the Guildhall, Bath, and that 
had been such for not less than three months prior to the date of 
the Show, driven in harness on the fourth day of the Show. [4 
entries.] 

l. (£6.) — W. Tall, Circus iMews, Bath, brown mare. Cuckoo, foaled 1907, 
bred by ~~ Colston, Roundaway Park, Devizes ; s l^aist Fashion. 

n. (£3.) — W. Tall, brown mare, Lucille. 

m. (£2.) ~H. PuLLiN, Nailey Farm, St. Catherine’s, near Bath, bay gelding. 

Mischief. 

B. — A. E. Fusseij^, Croft's End Brick Works, St. George, Bristol, chestnut 
gelding, Emlyn Caesar, foaled 1903 ; s Julius Ciesar 2nd (5666), d Eira Belle 
(15050), s d Polonius (4931). 

Class 36. — Dray or Cart Mare or Gelding, suitable for and having been 
worked by a Bath Brewer, Builder, Timber Merchant, Railway 
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Co-mpany, Haulier, Tradesman, or the Corporation, for not less 
than three months immediately prior to the date of the Show. 
Exhibited with gear on the fifth day of the Show. [2 entries.] 

I. (£6.) — The Battf Co-operative Society, Ltd., 1, Berkeley Street, Batli, 
black mare, Bessie, foaled 190(5. 

n. (£3 .) — Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd., (Bristol Branch), Sidney Wharf, 
Bathwick, black mare, Bess. 


ClAvSS — Light Mare or Gelding, bona fide the property of a Trades- 

man or Firm carrying on business ivithin the Municipal Borough 
of Bath, which had beeyi regularly used for the purpose of his 
business for not less than three months iinmediately prior to the 
first day of May, 1912. The general txirnout to be taken into 
consideration. Exhibited with trade vehicle and harness on the 
bth day of the Shoiv. [5 entries.] 

l. (£5.) - -W. H, Smith, High Street Corner, Bath, bay gelding, Bath Pride 
(late Mel Valley Model), bred by L. T. Baker, LastcoU^ Lodge, Middlese.x ; s 
Champion Berkeley .Model (3(5(53), d Sunset (HoOO), s d Evolution (2508). 

n. (£3.) — P. Broadhurst, 3, York Buildings, Bath, bay mare. Princess May. 

m. (£2.) — O, Htkjhes, Bath Market, chestnut gelding. Honest Tom. 

R. -'riiE Bath Co-operative Society, Ltd., 1, Berkeley Street, Bath, l)ay 
gelding. Tommy. 


Class 37 . — Mare or Gelding, not over 11 hands, the property of a 
resident within a radius of eight miles from the Guildhall, Bath, 
and that had been such for not less than three months prior to the 
date of the Show. Driven in harness on the fifth day of the Show. 
[3 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — W. SiLCOX, Pulteney Road Dairy, Bath, dark bay gelding, Prince, 
n. (£3.) — W. Hughes, Peter Street, Bath, black mare. Merry Mite. 


SPECIAL PRIZE 

Given by the Hackney Horse Society. 

A Prize of £5, or a Gold Medal, for the best Mare or Gelding exhibitei 
in Single Harness in Classes 26 to 37, subject to Conditions 52. 

I. — F. J. Batchelor, Hopwood, Alvechurch, Worcestershire, chestnut mare, 
Airiel Queen (20472), foaled 1908, bred by R. P. Evans, Woodhatch, Reigate ; 
s Polonius (4931), d Julius (11929), s d Dayenham (4214). 
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JUMPINGK. 

Class 38. — Mare or Gelding, 16 hands and over, jumping in best 
form on the first day of the Show, [23 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — P. V. Grange, Alvaston, Nantwich, chestnut gelding, Bnfiis. 

n. (£6.) — J. AND T. Glencross, The Loose Box, Milton Road, Weston-super- 
Mare, bay mare. Blink Bonny. 

ni. (£2.) — J. AND T. Glencross, mare. Nomination. 

R. — R. R. Grubb. 3rd Hussars, Shomcliff, black gelding. Tommy. 

Class 39. — Mare or Gelding, under 15 hands, jumping in the best 
form on the first day of the Show, [13 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — J. AND T. Glencross, Garth House Stables, Weston-super-Mare, 
grey marc, Oreylight. 

n. (£5.) — S. Phelps, Churcham, near Gloucester, bay. Laddie. 

m. (£2.) — B. J. Lock, Ludney, Ilminster, grey. Wait and See. 

Class 40, — Mare or Gelding, 15.3 hands and over, jumping in the 
best form on the second day of the Show, [16 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — F. W. t'osTER, Marsh Farm, Etwall, Derby, Paddy. 

n. (£5.) — J. AND 'I\ Glencross, The Loose Box, Milton Road, Weston-super- 
Mare, mare. Lady. 

m. (£2.) — Mrs. R. P. Croft, Round House, Ware, Herts, chestnut gelding, 
Dan Leno, foaled 1907 ; s Play Actor. 

Class 41. — Mare or Gelding, under 15.3 hands, jumping in the best 
form on the second day of (he Show, [18 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — J. AND T. Glencross, The Loose Box, Milton Road, Weston- 
super-Mare, mare. Nomination. 

n. (£6.) — F. V. Grange, Alvaston, Nantwich, chestnut gelding, Rufus. 

m. (£2.) — B. B. Bellew, Tro3rswood, Kilkenny, Ireland, chestnut gelding. 
Tabasco, foaled 190,5. 


Class 42 . — Mare or Gelding, 15 hands and over, jumping in tfie best 
form, on the third day of the Show, [23 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — J. AND T. Glencross, The Loose Box, Milton Road, Weston-super- 
Mare, mare, Lady. 

n. (£5.)--T. AND W'. Sin(3Er, High House, Corsley, Warminster, chestnut 
gelding. 

' m. (£2.) — T . AND W. Singer, Nomination. 
b 
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Class 43. — Mare or Gelding^ under 15 Juinds, jumping in the best 
form on the third day of the Show. [13 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — S. Phelps, Churcham, near Gloucester, bay. Laddie, 
n. (£5.) —J. AND T. Glencross, Garth House Stables, Weston-super-Mare, 
grey mare, Greylight. 

ra. (£ 2 .) -P. B. Bellew, Tro3rswood, Kilkenny, Ireland, chestnut gelding, 

Sportsman. 

Class 44. — Mare or Gelding, 15.3 hands and over, jumping in the 
best form on the fourth day of the Show. [16 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— AND W. Singer, High House, Corsloy, Warminster, Nomination, 
n. (£5.) — F. W. Foster, Marsh Farm, Etwall, Derby, Paddy. 

III. (£2.)— H. Beeby, Manor House Stables, Melton Mowbray, Melton. 

R. — ,f. AND T. Glencross, 'Phe Loose Box, Milton Road, Weston-super- 
Mare, mare. Lady. 

Class 45. — Mare or Gelding, under 15.3 hands, jumping in the best 
form on the fourth day of the Shoiv. [18 entries. | 

I. (£10.) - J. AND T. Glencross, The Loose Box, Milton Road, Wt^ston -super- 
Mare, bay mare. Blink Bonny. 

n. (£5.)~3. AND T. Glencross, Nomination. 

in. (£2.) — B. B, BELiiEW, Troyswood, Kilkenny, Ireland, (‘liestnut gelding, 

Sportsman. 

R. — W. F. Gar'I’er, Alfred Street, West bury, Wilts, Rosalie. 

Class 46. — Mare or Gelding, 15 hands and over, jumping in the best 
form on the fifth day of the Show. [20 entries, j 

I. (£10.)-T. AND W. jSrNGEK, High House, (bi-sley, Warminster, chestnut 
gelding. 

n. (£6.) — J. AND T. Glencross, The Loose Box, Milton R<in(l, W(\ston-auper- 
Mare, bay mare. Blink Bonny. 

TTT . (£2.)— R. R. Grubb, Ihd Hussars, ShornclitT, black gelding. Tommy. 

R. — W. WiNANs, Surrcnden Park, Pluekley, Kent, bay gelding, Thinko- 
graph. 

Class 47. — Mare or Gelding, under 15 hands, jumping in the best 
form on the fifth day of the Show. [11 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — J. AND T. Glencross, The Loose Box, Milton Road, Weston-super- 
Mare, mare, Kitty. 

n. (£5.) — B. B. Bellew, Troyswood, Kilkenny, Ireland, chestnut gelding, 

Sportsman. 

m. (£2.) — B. B. Bellow, chestnut gelding. Tabasco, foaled 1905. 
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CHAMPION CLASS. 

(£10 of ihc nmoiint ijjiven in Class 48 was c-ontrihutod ]>y the Bath Local 

Com rnittcc? ). 

Class 48 . — Mare or Gelding, ang height, having won a Prize in 
Classes .48 to 47, jwnrping in the best form on the fifth day of the 
Show. 

I, (£20.)— 4. AND T. (jIlencross, 'Fho l^ioose Box, Milton Road, VN’(‘ston-super- 
Man\ mare. Nomination. 

R. 4. \M) Glencross, bay mare, Blink Bonny. 


CATTLE. 

DEVON. 

{£!() towards tlie j)ri/es in (’lasses 41) to .V» wax triven by the Devon (’atth* 
Br<‘eders’ Society). 

Class 49. — Devon Cow, m-Milh, calved before 1909. [4 entries.] 

l. (£10.) \V, K. Mali.ett, Rainbow Wood Farm, (’lavertori Down. Bath, 

Cutsey Brassey 3rd (21911), born 20th January, 1007, bred by K. Clat worthy, 
(\itsey, iieai’ Taunton ; s Ivanhoe, d Brassey 2nd. 

(£5.) -W. K. Mallett, Golden Cup 3rd (21010), born 0th March. 1007, 
l)rod by E. Clatworthy, (^utsey, near Taunton ; s Ivanhoe. d (io)den Cup 2nd. 

m. (Bronze Medal). — Miss Trotter. Standerwiek (’ourt, Frome, Ruby 23rd, 
born 8th Septemlier, 1008, bred by H. W. Corner, In^lescombt*. Bath ; s Noble 
Boy (48,32), d Ruby 21st (18707), s d Lord Breach (3407). 

R. — E. (h.A rwoRTnY, (’utsey. Trull, Taunton. Goodmaid 3rd (22000), born 
,3rd April, 1000 ; s Bieklev Opal (4,5,3,3), d (Joodrnaid (10014), s d Rent Day 2nd 
(3800). 

Class 50. — Devon Heifer, in- Milk, calved in 1909. [3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) - A'is(’()iiNT Bortman, Bryaiiston. Blandford, Dorset, Bryanston 
Goodwill, born 28th March ; s Bryanston Ajax (r)074), d Compton (Joodluck 
2nd (22314), s d Overton Ecli])se (5078). 

n. (£6.)- L. H. .Alford, Horridge, Ashford. North Devon, Sunbeam (23101). 
born ‘ilst February; s Capton Sunny Jim (5102), d Snowdrop (17203), s d 
Holcombe Viscount (3808). 

Class 51. — Devon Heifer, calved in 1910. [5 entries.] 

I. (£10) and (Jiampion (£10.)* — (\ Morris. Hightield Hall, St. Albans, 
Herts, Highfteld Ladybird 5tli (24487), born 1st March ; a Round Lord Brassy 
5th (5622), d Hightield Ladybird (2()20l), s d Magna Charta of Pound (4446). 


♦ Given by the Somerset County Agricultural Association for the best Cow or 
Heifer in Classes 50 to 52. 
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n. (£5.)— E. Clatworthy, Cutsey, Trail, Taunton, Catsey Cornelia (24145), 
bom 2l8t January ; s Roadwater Prince (6534), d Cuddling Curly (21272), 
8 d Bickley Opal (4533). 

m. (Bronze Medal). — W. E. Mallbtt, Rainbow Wood Farm, Claverton, 
Bath, Hestercombe Spinach (24571), born 14th January, bred by the late Hon. 
E. Portman, Hestercombe, Taunton ; s Hestercombe Chartist, d Hester- 
combe Lettuce. 

R. — Viscount Portman, Bryanston, Blandford, Bryanston Periwinkle 
(24583), bom 11th January; s Bryanston Golden Rod (5977), d Bryanston 
Pansy (22979), s d Gladiator (5253). 

V.H.C. — Viscount Portman, Hestercombe Daisy, bom 18th February, bred 
by the late Hon. E. W. B. Portman, Hestercombe ; s Stockleigh Masterpiece 
(6548), d Dahlia (23789), s d Lord Pitsworthy (4440). 


Class 52. — Devon Heifer, calved in 1911. [8 entries.] 

I. (£10) and R. for Champion* — Vis(JOunt Portman, Bryanston, Blandford, 
Careless, born 15th January, bred by the late Hon. E. W. B. Portman, Hester- 
combe ; s Filleigh Gay Boy (6364), d Hestercombe Contessa (22955), s d 
Caesar (5174). 

n. (£6.) — Mrs. A. (\ Skinner & Son, Pound, Bishops Lydeard, Pound 
Lady 2nd, born 19th January ; s Pound Gladiator (6169), d Lady (20482), s d 
Noble Boy (4832). 

ni. (£2.) — V^iscouNT Portman, Fashion, bom 16th January, bred by the late 
Hon. E. W. B. Portman, Hestercombe ; s Filleigh Gay Boy (6364), d Fuchsia 
(22950), s d Carolus (5450). 

R. — W. E. Mallett, Rainbow Wood Farm, (laverton, Bath, Rainbow 
Holly, born 20th January ; s Cutsey (iem (6024), d Nancy 8th, (20919), s d Sir 
Alexander. 

V.H.C. — Viscount Portman, Print, born 23rd March, bred by the late 
Hon. E. W. B. Portman, Hestercombe, Taunton ; s Stockleigh Masterpiece 
(6548), d Hestercombe Poplin (21609), s d Pound Pink ’Un (5350). 

H.C. — E. Ci-ATWORTHY, Cutscy, Trull, Somerset, Cherry, born 15th Feb- 
ruary, bred by C. L. Hancock, Cothelstone, Taunton ; s Cnisader (4954), d 
Cothelstone Chaff (22712), s d Bickley Opal (4533). 


Class 53. — Devon Bull, calved in 1908 or 1909. [3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Viscount Portman, Bryanston, Blandford, Bryanston Amber 
(6271), born 6th August, 1908 ; s Bryanston Ajax (5974), d Goldcup (19644), 
s d Major (4250). 

n. (£5.) — Viscount Portman, Bryanston Admiral (6631), born 5th January, 
1909 ; 8 Bryanston Ajax (5974), d Compton Total (19338), s d Nobleman 
(2848). 


* Given by the Somerset County Agricultural Association for the best Cow or 
Heifer in Classes 50 to 52. 
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Class 54. — Devon Bull, calved in 1910. [6 entries.] 

l. (£10) and Champion (£10)*. — C. Morris, Highfield Hall, St. Albans. Herts, 
Highfield Fearless (7134), born 8th January ; s Pound Bellringer (5bl7). d 
VVhiniple Beauty 3rd (195707), s d Hestercombe Redlight (4417). 

11. (£5.) — Viscount Portman, Bryanston, Blandford, Hestercombe Dasher, 
lK)rn 28th March, bred by the late Hon. E. W. B. Portman, Hestercombe, 
Taunton ; s Stockleigh Masterpiece (6548), d Dairy Girl (21118), s d Chairman 
(4362). 

m. (£2 .) — (\ Morris, Highfield Victor (7146), born 4th January ; s Pound 
Lord Brassy 5th (5622),d Highfield (V)unte8S (21522), s d Pound Monarch (5089). 

R. — VV. E. Mallett, Rainbow Wood Farm, (Maverton, Bath, Ruby King, 
born 3rd February, bred by — Bussell ; s Hestercombe Dairyman (5295), d 
Pink 3 (23269). 

V.H.C. — Sir (i. A. H. Wii.ls, Bart., Northmoor, Dulverton, Somerset, 
Northmoor Royal Mail (7210), bom 2nd January ; s Northmoor Royal (5873), 
d Tottie (21J36), s d (■hairman (4362). 

C. -ViscoirNT Portman, Expert, born 5th April, bred by lAjgg Bros., Stour- 
paine, Blandford ; s E(iual (6007), d Flighty (268 lO). s d Bearwood Coronation 
(4708). 


Class Devon Ball, calved in 1911. [6 entries.] 

l. (£10) and R, for Champion* —Mrs. A. V. Skinner & Son, Pound, Bishops 
Lydeard, born Pith January ; s l^ound Fearless, d Pound Curly lOth, (22342), 
s d (^mibe Florey Robin (5463). 

n. (£5.)- C. Morris, Highfield Hall. St. Albans, Herts, Highfield Victor 2nd 
(Vol. XXV.), born 17th January; s Pound Ixml Brassy 5th (5622), d Highfield 
Countos (21522), s d Pound Monarch (5089). 

m. (£ 2 .) -\'^iscouNT Portman, Bryanston, Blandford, Goldmine, born 
16th April, bred by the late Hon. E. W. B. Portman, Hestercombe, Taunton ; 
8 Filleigh Gay Bey (6364), d Dairy Girl (21118), s d Chairman (4,362). 

R. — Sir G. A. H. Wills, Bart., Northmoor, Dulverton, Somerset, North- 
moor Royal Standard, born 1st January ; s Northmoor Royal (5873), d C-othel- 
stono Trump (20021), s d Lord Culverhay (3469). 

V.H.C. — Viscount I^ortman, Marmion, born 23rd March, bred by the late 
Hon. E. W. B. Portman, Hestercombe, Taunton ; s Stockleigh Masterpiece 
(6548), d Hestercombe Pink (22268), s d Pound Pink ’Un (5350). 

C. — Viscount Portman, Pageant, born 2l8t January ; s Biyanston Pitcher 
(5980), d Bryanston Columbine (22974), s d. Rodney (5366). 


♦ Given by the Somerset County Agricultural Association for the best Bull in 
Class 54 or 55. 
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SOUTH DEVON 

(Tho Prizes in Class were given Iry the South Devon Herd Rook Society). 

Class — South Devon Cow, in-milk, calved before 1909. 

1 2 entries.] 

I. (£10.) Rutland Bros., Loighani, Plymptoii, Devon, Fancy 2nd (5822). 
born 28th .June, 1904; s lA'igliam (^hanipion (1007), d Fancy (4038), s d 
(V(?nier (909). 

n. (Silver Medal).— W. and H. WnurLKY, Prirnley Farm, I’aignton, Hand- 
some 4th (5001), born 2nd December, 1903, bred by J. Skinner, Tidwell, 
Staverton, Ashburton ; s Big Ben (1593), d Handsome 2nd (3890), s d Masher 
(709). 


Cr.Ass 57. — South Devon Heifer, in-Milk, calved in 1909. [1 entry.] 

I, (£10.) — Rutland Bkos., Leigham, Plympton, Devon, Snowdrop 6th 
(8972), born 25th February ; s (lood Sort (2378), d Snowdrop (4424), s d Happy 
Jack (874). 


Class 58. — South Devon Heifer, calved in 1910. [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Rutland Bros., Leigham, Plympton, Devon, Handsome 9th 
(9705), born 28lh .Mareli ; s Henry 7th (3178), d Handsome 4th (0950), s d 
Leigham Champion (I0()7). 

n. (£6. )— D. (\\Mi*, Widland, Modbury, South Devon, Orange Girl (9775), 
born 1st March; s Ib'nry 8th (3179), d Widland Sunbeam 3rd (7006), s cl 
Happy Harry (2032). 

HI. (£2.) — H. Hawkkn «S: Son, Okenbury, Kingston, Kingsbridge, Dairy- 
maid (10023), born 0th ♦Fanuary ; s Ruler (3028), d Countess (7777), s d Elector 
(2354). 

R.— F. ’B. Milj)JVI\v, ^I.P., Fietc, lvybridg(*, Lilian, born 18th February; 
s Henry 8th (3179), d Ladybird (7916), s d Duke of Devonshire. 

H. C.— W. and H. Whitley, Prirnley Farm, Paignton, Prirnley Dora (10477), 
>)orn 24th January ; s Morning Star (2965), d Prirnley Alice (8185), s d Manag(^r 
(2173). 

Class 59. — South Devon Heifer, calved in 1911. [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — H. Haw'ken & Son, Okenbury, Kingston, Kingsbridge, Dairymaid 
3rd, born 10th Februarv ; s Sunny Jim (3316), d Dairymaid (8481), s d Elector 
(2354). 

n. (£6.) — F. B. Mild may, M.P., Flete, Ivy bridge, Camelia 2nd, bom 26th 
February ; s Butleigh Prince (3109), d Camelia (8591), s d Golden King. 

HI. (£2.)— W. AND H. Whitley, Prirnley Farm, Paignton, Prirnley Edna, 
born 18th January ; s What 1 Wanted (1388), d Dina 2nd (5903), s d Forager 
(1447). 

R. — Rutland Bros., Leigham, Plympton, Devon, Beauty 18th, born 30th 
April ; s Henry 7th (3178), d Beauty 11th (6948), s d Leigham Champion (1667). 
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H. C. — Butland Bros., Handsome lOth, born 12ih May ; s Henry 7tb (3178), 
d Handsome 6th (8301), s d Lo Ben (2167). — W. and H. Whitley, Primley 
Elegance, born 1st March ; s What 1 Want^ (1388), d (lierry 3rd (5818), s d 
Leigham Champion (1667). 

Class ^ 0 .— South Devon Bull, calved in 1908 or 1909. [2 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — .1. Lekcu, CJarwen, J^nreath, Duloe, R.S.O., New Year’s Gilt, 
born 1st January, 1900, bred by W. H. Pain, High House, Kings bridge ; s 
Charlton Hero (1831), d Primrose (5336). 

n. (Silver Medal). — C. H. Kustice, Bezurrell, Cwinear, Hayle, Tariff Re- 
form (3594), born 2nd February, 1909, bred by J. Wakeham, North Hiiish, 
South Brent ; s I^,y Marcpiis (2941 ), d Mabel (6202). 


Class 61. — South Devon Bull, calved in 1910. — 

First prize, £10 — second, £5 — third, £2. 

No Entry. 

Class 62. — South Devon Bull, calved in 1911. [3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — W, and H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, Primley Excelsior, 
born 2nd April ; s What 1 Wanted (1388), d Co(|Uctte (6374), s d Babland 
Boy (1793). 


SHORTHORN. 

(The 1st Prize in Class 63 was given by the Shorthorn Society, and the 1st Prize 
in Class 64 by the Dairy Shorthorn (Coates’s Herd Book) Association). 

Class 63. — Pedigree Shorthorn Dairy Cow, in-Milk, four years old 
and upwards on May 22 , eligible for, and entered in Coateses 
Herd Book, or Pedigree sent for such entry previous to the Show, 
and not having previously won a similar prize given by the 
above-named Society or Association in 1912, milked in the ring 
before judging, under Conditimis 63. [7 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, white. Sunflower 
11th (Vol. lii., p. 795), bom 29th September, 1902, bred by R. W. Hobbs and 
Sons, Kelmseott, Lechlade, Glos. ; s Underley Hero 2nd (82486), d Sunflower 
8th, s d Earl of Southrop ikoth (66988). 

n. (£6.) — S. Sanday, Puddington Hall, near Chester, red and white, Beau- 
mont Princess (Vol. Ivii., p. 476), bom 3rd January, 1907), bi-ed by W. Bate- 
man, Beaumont Grange, near Lancaster ; s Lancaster Hero (92186), d Jhrin- 
cess Louise, s d Matchless (84091). 

B. — Lord Rothschild, red, Nelly Lee 20th (Vol. Ivi., p. 1,107), bom 6th 
April, 1904, bred by J. W. Sandem, Gilmorten, Lutterworth ; s Duke of Key- 
thorpe (78747), d Nelly Lee 13th (Vol. li., p. 915), s d Duke of Warlaby (72423). 
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Glass 64. — Pedigree Shorthorn Dairy Cow, in-Milk, under four years 
old on May 22 , eligible for, and entered in Coateses Herd Booh, or 
'pedigree sent for such entry previous to the Show, and not having 
previously won a similar prize given by the above-named Society 
or Association in 1912, milked in the ring before judging, under 
Conditions 63. [9 entries.] 

1. (£10.) -~C. R. W. Adeane, Babraham Hall, Oambs, red, Freemason’s 
Fortune (Vol. Iviii.), born 1st March, 1909, bred by G. Taylor, Cranford, 
Middlesex ; s Salmon’s Freemason (100526). d Fortuna 10th, s d Tostig 
(87564). 

n. (£5.) — C. R. W. Adeane, red, Babraham Constance (Vol. liv., p. 424), 
born 24th March, 1909 : s Babraham Nero (94099), d Babraham Countess 
Clara, s d T’rince Pericles 24th (86953). 

R. -- Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, dark roan. Primula 6th 
(Vol. Ivi., p. 1,095), born* 3rd May, 1909; s Conjuror (91310), d Primula 5th 
(Vol. Iv., p. 1,103), s d Bright Bellman (88022). 

H. C. — S. Sanday, I’liddington Hall, near Chesttir, roan, Barrington Belle, 
born 2()th June ; a Salmon’s Freemason (100526), d Barrington Princess 4th, 
s d Sir Barrington 5th (75642). 

Class (55. — Shorthorn Cow in-Milk, calved before 1909. [7 entries.] 

I. (£10.) G. A. J. Bell, Woldhurstlea, Crawley, Sussex, red, Ceres 23rd, 
born 6th January, 1908, bred by H. Balcer, Chedlow, Malmc^sbury ; s Proud 
Con(iueror (89721), d Ceres 11th, s d Bapton Oown (78288). 

n. (£5.) -E. R, Morrison, Baldhorns Park, Rusper, Sussex, roan, Damory 
Fanny, born 20th January, 1907, bred by — Tory, Damory Cburt, Blandford ; 
s Damory Gallant Victor (88340), d Gorgeous, s d Fitz-Alan (76688). 

m. (£2.) — W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, '^I’onbridge, white. White Rose, born 
5th January, 1905, bred by R. Bruce, Heather wick, Inverwier, Scotland ; 
8 Winning Hope (80283), d Rosalie 6th, s d T’rince of Archers (71240). 

R. — J. M(4’’lymont Reid, (3eeve Grange, Bishops Cleeve, Glos., roan. 
Belle of the Ball, born 6th April, 1908, bred by the Right Hon. F. J. S. Foljambe, 
Osberton Hall, Worksop, Notts. ; s Buscot Friar (98259), d Belle of New 
York (Vol. Iv., p. 704), s d Haycroft (79041). 

H. C, — Viscount Tredegar, IVedegar Park, Newport, Mon., roan, Eralina, 
born 5th April, 1906, bred by A. Fair, Pratis, I^even ; s Broadhooks Con- 
queror (85451), d Ermine 2nd, s d Brave Archer (70018). 

Class 66. — Shorthorn Heifer in-Milk, calved in 1909. [4 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — F. Miller, La Belen, Clifton Road, Birkenhead, roan, Augusta 
125th, born 27th February, bred by G. Bell, Moneymore, co. Londonderry ; 8 
Golden Flush (98962), d August 112th, s d Tilly (84917). 

n. (£5.) — R. J. Ralston, Bilsington Priory, Ashford, Kent, roan. Dewlap, 
born 27th July ; s Tehidy Robin Hood (97420), d Maydew, s d Rufus of Hunt- 
ingtower (93306). 
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m. (Bronze Medal). — J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts, roan, 
Jacqueline, born 12th January ; s Bapton Mischief (97946), d Joan, s d Bapton 
Jester (85236). 

; Class 67. — Shorthorn Heifer, calved in 1910. [7 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — Lady Grantley, Oakley Hall, Cirencester, white. Village Lass, 
bom 23rd February, bred by W. T. Game & Sons, Aldsworth ; s Village 
Beau (87631), d Patient Lass, s d Aldsworth Pioneer (82701). 

II. (£5.) -C. E. Gunther, /J’ongswood, Hawkhurst, Kent, roan, Tongswood 
Edith, born 21st January ; s Spicy Hope, d Strawberry Dame, s d Prince 
Benedict (86904). 

m. (£2.) — Viscount Tredegar, Tredegar Park, Newport, Mon., roan, 
Augusta of Tredegar, born 5th March ; s Diamond Marksman (98598), d Trede- 
gar Baroness Auricula, s d Baron Shipton (85288). 

R. — W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, Tonbridge, roan, Clipper Keepsake, born 
20th March, bred by C. Napier, Nether Dallachy, Boyndie, Banff ; s Violet’s 
Victory (85(K)1), d Boyne Clipper, s d Watchman (71828). 

H. C. — K. J. Balston, Bilsington Priory, Ashford, Kent, red and white, 
Bilsington Miss Ramsden, born 26th January ; s Daystar (101974), d Anemone, 
s d Waresley Crown Prince (97601).- F. Miller, La Belen, Clifton Road, 
Birkenhead, roan, Sutton Graggs 3rd, born 10th .January ; s Royal Duke 
(1(M)419), d Gay Craggs, s d Cornish Knight (78641). 

Class 68. — Shorthorn Heifer, calved in 1911. flO entries.] 

I. (£10.) — J. T. Hobbs, Maiseyhampton, Fairford, Glos., roan, Hampton 
Sweetheart, born 29th March ; s Duke of Hampton (105345), d Bright Sweet- 
heart. s d Bright Fashion (85421). 

II. (£6.)-- J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilks, roan, Bapton Beauty, 
bom 5th February ; s Alnwick Favourite (90653), d Beautv 3rd, s d My Hope 
(86705). 

in. (£2 .) — Lady (JrantJjEy, Oakley Hall, Cirencester, roan. Curfew Bell, 
bom 8th May, bred by C. W. Kellock, Highfields, Audlem ; s Gerome of Cluny 
(91870), d Winning Bell, s d Winning Hope (80283). 

R. — R. Stratton, The Duffryn, New'port, Mon., red, Chloe, born 8th 
.January : s Rustic (103790), d Clarinda, s d Great Mongol (88766). 

H.C. — T. E. Watson, Catsash, Caerleon, Mon., roan, Beatrice 4th, bom 14th 
January ; s Wanderer’s ( -hief (80210), d Beatrice 3rd, s d Duke of Tyne (74425). 


Class 69. — Shorthorn Bull, calved in 1908 or 1909. [5 entries.] 

I. (£10) and Champion* — Viscoitnt Tredegar, Tredegar Park, Newport, 
Mon., roan. Pretender (103343), born 18th January, 1908, bred by W. T. Game 
and Sons, Aldsworth ; s Village Coronet (97548), d Patient Lass, s d Alds- 
worth Pioneer (82701). 


* Given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Bull in Classes 69, 70 or 71, entered 
in or eligible for entry in Coates’s Herd Book. 
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n. (£6.) Gunther, Tongswood, Hawkhurst, Kent, roan, Tongswood 

Bamton, born tOth January, 1909 ; s Bapton Yeoman, d Strawberry Dame, 
s d Prince Benedict (86904). 

in. (Bronze Medal). - F. Miller, La Belen, Clifton Road, Birkenhead, red. 
Prospector (106618), born 4th March, 1909, bred by C. H. Jolliffe, Newbus 
Grange, Darlington ; a Pride of Tees (96474), d (b:>lden Wreath 15th, s d 
Golden Arrow (83588). 

R. — W. AND H. Whitley, l^riniley Farm, Paignton, red, Primley Brutus 
(106.550), born 26th March, 1909 ; s Pride of Tees (96474), d (Yown Gem, s d 
Royal Mint (87199). 


Class 70. — Shorthorn Bull, calved in 1010. [14 entries.] 

l. (£10) and R. for Champion* — F. Miller, La Belen, (3ifton Road, Birken- 
head, roan, Man o’ War, born 1st February, bred by .1. C. Toppin, Mnsgrave 
Hall, Skelton, Penrith ; s Bletehley Lord (909.34), d Mermaid, s d British 
Volunteer (85448). 

n. (£5.) -Sir B. G. I). Sheffield, Bart., Normanby Park, Doncaster, roan, 
Normanby Neptune (109546), born 13thx\pril ; s Gainh>rd Sweetmeat (98887), 
d Hose of Wrexdale, s d Alnwick Favourite (90653). 

m. (£2.) .1. Lee, Monro Lodge, Littlewick Green, Maidenhead, Berks, rich 
roan, Littlewick Count (Vol. Iviii.), born 14th February; s (.!ount Scarlet 
(101897), d Littlewick Queen (Vol. Iv., p. 868), s d K.C. (9.5588). 

R. R. Stratton, The Duffryn, Newport, Mon., roan. Mischief, born .30th 
March, bred by Game & Son, Aldsworlh, Glos. ; s Pride of Ablington (103345), 
d Misfortune, s d Bapton Crown (78288). 

V.H.C. — C. F. Gunther, Tongswood, Hawkhurst, Kent, white. Brisk Broad 
Hooks, born 4th April, bred by K (’ory, Droagh, Larne; s Special Stamp 
(I(K)7.34), (1 Roan ButterOy, s d Watchword. 

H.C.- J. McC^jYMONT Reid, Cleeve Grange, Bishoj)s Clecve, Glos., roan, 
Walton Robert (110552), born 24th January, bred by W. Hazell ; s Robert 
Bruce (77661 ), d Avalanche 6th (Vol. liv., p. 77.5), s d Golden Hope (91859). 


Class 71. — Shorthorn Bull, calved in 1911. [10 entries.] 

l. (£10.) -F. Miller, La Belen, Clifton Road, Birkenhead, roan. Fragrance 
Pride, born 2nd .January, bred by J. Gill, Thorn Farm, Stainton, Penrith ; s 
Ascott Pride (104567), d Thorn Farm Fragrance, s d Royal Ruby (96951). 

n. (£5.) — J. 3\ Hobbs, Maiseyhampton, Fairford, roan. Another Duke, horn 
2nd April ; s Duke of Hampton (10.5.345), d Musical 148th, s d Hampton 
Bowling (99064). 

m. (£2.)— J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts, roan, Bapton 
Mandoline, born 17th January ; s Bold Bailie (90943), d Melody, s d Merry- 
mason (67486). 


* Given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Bull in Classes 69, 70 or 71. 
entered in or eligible for entry in Coates’s Herd Book. 
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R. ,1. y\cVi .YMONT Retd, Cleeve Grange, Bishops (sleeve, Glos., roan. 
Minstrel Boy 10th, born 11th January, bred by Dyke Bros., Bariles, vShipston- 
on-Stour, Warwickshire ; s Pride of Garbity (96467), d Bariles Gvvynne 2n(l 
(Vol. Iv., p. 675), s d Ronald 3rd (79776). 

V.H.C. — W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, Tonbridge, dark roan, Fairlawne, 
Augusta’s Prince, born 9th March ; s Golden Orange ( 105636), d Augusta 
Goldie, s d Pride of the Goldies (K)(K)06). 

H.C.-A. B. ( 'riddle. Locking Head Farm, Weston-super*Mare, roan, 
Beaufort Royal Fashion, born 3rd March, bred by Lord Lovat, Beaufort Castle : 
s C'herry Victor (98371), d Polly Lind 2nd, s d Royal Star (71502). 


HEREFORD. 

Class 72. — Hereford Cow, in Milk, calved before 1909. [4 entries.] 

I. (£10) and Champion (£10.)* W. B. TuDtiE, Stepaside, Onibury, Shi*Of)- 
shire. Noble Frolic, born 15th February, 190(>, bred by R. Bach ; s Eaton 
Noble (24(K)8), d Ony Frolic (Vol. xxxviii., p. 241). 

n. (£5.) Earl of Coventry, (W>ome (burt, Worcester. Merriment, born 
29th March, 1903 ; s Fortunis (21396), d Misbelief (Vol. xxxiv., p. 262), s d 
Miscreant (19595), 

ni. (Bronze Medal). — G. Butters, Hill House, Newton, U^ominster, 
Beauty, born 5th February, 1905 ; s Scot (23134), d Newton Snowdrop (Vol. 
xxxi., p 252), s d Abductor (17636). 

R. J, G. C 'ooke-Hill, Shelsley Bank, Stanford Bridge, Worcester. 
Clairvoyant, l)orn 15th May, 1906, bred by 'b. Barneby, Saltmarsh Castle, 
near Bromyard ; s Rougemont (20296), d Chlorodync. s d (» am bier (20639). 

Class 73. — Hereford Heifer, m-Milk, calved in 1909. [3 entries.] 

I. (£10) and R. for Cham})ion* -J. G. Cooke- Hill, Shelsley Bank, Stanford 
Bridg(‘, Worcester, Shelsley Primula, born 27th January : s Shelsley (26480), 
d Primrose, s d Kinnersley King (20116). 

II. (£5.) 1). A. Tfiomas, Llanwern, near Newport, Mon., Buckenhill 

Lass, born 23rd March, bred by R. IMiipps (the late) ; s Success (26513), d 
Wilton Lass (Vol. xxxviii., p. 667), s d l^)earno (20797). 

in. (Bronze Medal). — G. Lr.oYD-JoNE.s, Heath Grange, Worcester, Ivington 
Beauty, born 5th May, bred by R. Bright, Ijcominster ; s Banquo (21126), d 
BrighCs Oyster Gal (35217), s d Glencoe (17279). 

Class 74. — Hereford Heifer, calved in 1910. [10 entries.] 

I., (£10.) Mrs. E. Medtjcott, Bodenham, S.O., Herefordshire, Virginia 3rd 
born 26th February ; s Locarno (20797), d Virginia (Vol. xli., p. 564), a d 
Lancer (21515). 


* Giv(‘n by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best Cow or Heifer in Classes. 
72 to 75). 
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n. (£6.) — D. A. Thomas, Llanwem, near Newport, Mon., Coalport, born 
19th January ; s Rougemont (20296), d Curly 56th (Vol. xL, p. 222), s d All 
Fours (22697). 

m. (£2.) — tT. G. Cooke-Hill, Shelsley Bank, Stanford Bridge, Worcester, 
Shelsley Florence, born 11th January ; s Eaton Sovereign (26832), d Florence, 
-s d Gambler (20639). 

R. — G. Bim’ERS, Hill House, Newton, I..eominster, Duchess, born 15tli 
January ; s Sailor Prince (26465), d Echo (Vol. xl., p. 287), s d Nelson (20885). 

V.H.C. — P. Coats, Sheepcote, Clifford, Herefordshire, Dancing Girl, born 
Jrd January; s Milton (25571), d Ladybird (Vol. xxxviii., p. 339), s d Bage 
Protector (21167). 

H.C. — Mrs. E. Meducott, Sunlight 2nd, born 11th March ; s Locarno (20797), 
d Kitty 14th (Vol. xli, p. 562), s d Blue Ruin (18713). 


Class 75. — Hereford Heifer^ calved in 1911 . [11 entries.] 

l. (£10.)— J. (I Cooke-Hill, Shelsley Bank, Stanfonl Bridge, Worcjester, 
Shelsley Luxury, born 18th January ; s Stockton (26509), d Lux, s d Samson 
<24269). 

n. (£5.) — D. A. Thomas, Llanwern, near Newport, Mon., Pansy 18th, born 
1st January, bred by J. Bounds, The Lowe Farm, Pembridgo ; s Lanar (26245), 
d Pansy 8th (Vol. xxxv., p. 212), s d Lucifer (20172). 

m. (£2. )--R. Keene, Llanvihangel Court, Rogiet, Newport, Mon., Fantas- 
tical, born 11th January ; s Renew (27821), Fandengo, s d Wettern Marksman 
(23839). 

R. — P. Coats, Sheepcote, Clifford, Hereford, Lady Godiva, born 2ncl Jan- 
uary ; s Milton (25571 ), d Pretty Lass (Vol. xxxiii., p. 283), s d Prince Richard 
(17450). 

V.H.C. — Mrs. E. Medlu ott, Bodenham, S.O., Herefordshire, Virginia 4th, 
born 4th Januarv ; s lx)carno (20797), d Virginia (Vol. xli., p. 564), s d Uincer 
(21515). 

H.C. — A. E. HiJcniES, Wint<*reott, Leominster, Misty, born 22nd January; 

Ronald (26450), d Margery, s d Pearl King (24192). 


Class 7G. — Hereford Bull, calved in 1908 or 1909. [4 entries.] 

I. (£10) and Champion (£10)* — Sir J. R. G. Cotterell, Bart., Garnons, 
Hereford, Curfew, born 5th May, 1909 ; a Royal Ringer (26458), d Curly 39th, 
s d Rose Cross 2nd (14865). 

n. (£6.)— Earl of Coventry, Croome Court, Worcester, Dollymount 
(27500), born 17th January, 1909 ; s Challenger (2600), d Dolly (Vol. xxxvii., 
p. 335), s d Earl Marshal (22106). 

ni. (Bronze Medal). — H. W. Taylor, Showle Court, Ledbury, Hereford- 
shire, Clive (27444), bom 3rd January, 1909 ; s Titus (26530), d Fair Alice, s d 
Samson (20312). 


* Given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the beat Bull in Classes 76 to 78. 
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Class 77. — Hereford Bully calved in 1910. [7 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — Sir J. R. G. Cotterkll, Bart., Gamons, Hereford, Comet, born 
12th April ; a All Right (24348), d Stella, s d Marcellus (22353). 

n. (£5.) — G. Butters, Hill House, Newton, Leominster, Sailor King, bom 
3l8t January ; s Sailor Prince (26465), d Lassie (Vol. xxxix., p. 285), s d Scot 
(23134). 

m. (£2.) — J. Tudoe, Duxmoor, Craven Arms, Salop, Doxmoor, born 15th 
March ; s Lowland Pemier (25518), d Mistress Jean (Vol. xlii, p. 924), s d 
Jacob nth (22939). 

R. — .J. G. Cooke-Hill, Shelsley Bank, Stanford Bridge, Worcester, Cameron, 
* born 12th January, bred by Capt. E. L. A. Heygate, Buckland, Leominster ; 
s Highland Prince (25437), d Ivy, s d Steelclad (17557). 


Class 78. — Hereford Bully calved in 1911. [14 entries.] 

l. (£10) and R. for Champion* — A. E. Huohes, Wintercott, Ijeominater,. 
Panbula, i)orn 10th January ; s Ronald (26450), d Patch, s d Pe^rl King (24192) 

n. (£6.) — Sir J. R. G. Cotterell, Bart., Garnons, Hereford, Challenger, 
born 2nd January ; s Broadward Champion (26690), d Lily, s d C^arbineer 
(19926). 

m. (£2.) — F. Bibby, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury, Clive Count 3rd, born 
15th January ; s Weston Star (25863), d Cherry Blossom (V'ol. xxxvi., p. 384), 
s d Cherry Stone (22031). 

R. — i)E F. Pennefather, Kinnersley Castle, Herefordshire, Ringer, born 
7th .lanuary : s Albert (25896), d Ringlet, s d Baronet (20456). 

V.H.C.- W. B. Tuuoe, Stepaside, Onibury, Shropshire, Stepaside, born 9th 
Januarv ; s Minoru (27700), d Gwendoline (Vol. xli., p. 801), s d Commandant 
22040),‘ 

H.C.- Sir F. Cawley, Bart., M.P., Berrington Hall, Leominster, Bulrush, 
born 6th January ; s Bobstay (25942), d Miss Buller (Vol. xxxviii., p. 251), s d 
((General Buller (20648). 

C. — Sir F. Cawley, Bart., M.P., Berrington Ringer, born 20th January ; 
Albatross (19193), s d Happy Ringer (Vol. xxxii., p. 220), s d Happy Hampton 
(16097). 


SUSSEX. 

Class 79. — Sussex Cow or Heifery in-Milky calved before 1910. 

[3 entries.] 

I. (£10) and Specialf — J. Aunoier, Lynwick, Rudgwick, Lynwiok Beautsr 
5th, born 1st January, 1906 ; s Sussex (1817), d Lynwick Beauty (8394), s d 
Dnmgewick Prebble (1666). 

Given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best Bull in Classes 76 to 78. 

t Given by the Sussex Herd Book Society, a Silver Medal for the best Cow or Heifer 
in Classes 79, 80 or 81. 
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n. (£5.) — W. H. Thornton, Lock, Partridge Green, Molly 3rd of Lock, born 
2nd February, 1908 : s Tiitsham Toreador (2016), d Mayfield Molly 4th (7272), 
s d Young Goldfinder (1467). 

m. (Bronze Medal). J. (iROVEs, Browning’s Manor, Blackboys, Sussex, 
Lophom 2nd (11527), born 25th September, 1906, bred by C. Powell, Quedley 
Farm, Flimwell, Kent ; s Wardsbrook Duke (2087), d Lophorn (9027), s d 
Tutsham Goldfineh (1581). 

Class 80. — Sussex Heifer, calved in 1910. [4 entries.] 

l. (£10) and R. tor Special* - W. A. Thornton, hoek, Partridge Green, 
Sussex, Lock Betsy (1.‘1326), born 5th January ; s Tutsham Toreador (20 Hi), d 
Betsy 4th of Lock (11582), s d Prince of Drungcwick 3rd (1810). 

n. (£6.) - J. Aunoieh, Lynwick, Rudgwiek, Lynwick Paley Mabel 1st ( 1277 1 ), 
born 4th February ; s .Masterpiece (2330), d Paley Mabel (9266), s d Autocrat 
(2020). 

m. (Bronze Medal), (h S. Harrls, Hylands, Hailsham, Favourite 21st 
(13061), born 12th February, bred by — Lucas, Foxhunt Manor ; s Orchard- 
mains Squire (2475). d Foxhunt Fllen (1 1993), s d Tutsham Scjuire 2nd (2149). 

Class 81. — Sussex Heifer, calved in 191 J. [9 entries.] 

I. (£10.) - J. A eN(HEK, Lynwick, Rudgwiek, born 19th January; s ^'att()n 
(2306), d I.«ynwick Fern (9985), a d Sussex (1817). 

n. (£5.) W. A. Thornton, Loc^k, Partridge Gretui, Sussex, Lock Heedless 
3rd, born 18th January; s Ben of Lock (2279), d JVnshurst Heedless (8549), 
s d Young Benares (1702). 

in. (£2.) - J. BroHANAN, J.P., Lavington Park, Petworth, Lavington Gaiety 
Girl, born 1 1th February; s Shillinglee Gold 2nd (2194), d (hiiety Girl 10th 
(10514), s d Ensign (1584). 

R. - J. Groves, Browning's Manor, Blackboys, Sussex, Browning's Virgin 
2nd ( Yol. xxviij, born I7th January ; s Shillinglee Duke (2557), d \’irgin 72nd 
(12390), s d Tutsham S(|uire 2nd (2149). 

Cr.ASS 82. — Sussex Bull, calved in 1908, 1909, or 1910. j.'l entries.] 

l. (£10) and Specialf — W. A. Thornton, Lock, Partridge Green, Sussex, 
Prince 2nd of Lock (2499), born 6th January, 1908 ; s Tutsham Toreador (2016), 
(1 Penshurst Heedless (8549), s d Young Benares (1702). 

II. (£6.) "W. G. Fj.ad(}ate, Apsley, Thakcham, Pulborough, Sussex, Apsley 
Albert (254 ), born 3rd June, 1909; s Albert 2nd (2052), d Apsley Daisy 
(9634), s d Rochester Twin (1928). 

m. (Bronze Medal).— J. Buchanan, J.P., Lavington Park, Petworth, 
Lavington Gold 7th (2631), born 2nd January, 1909 ; s Shillinglee (h)ld 2nd 
(2194), d Gaiety (Jirl 10th (10514), s d Ensign (1584). 


* Given by the Sussex Herd Book Society, a Silver Medal for the bc.st Cow or 
Heifer in Classes 79, 80 or 81. 

t Given by the Sussex Herd Book Society, a Silver Medal for the best Bull in 
Classes 82 or 83. 
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Class 83. — Sussex Bull, calved in 1911. [4 entries.] 

l. (£ 10 ) and R. for Special* — W. A. '1’hornt(jn, Lock, Partridge (ireen, 
Sussex, Lock Bliller 2nd, born 1st March ; s Tntsham Toreador (201 b), d Mill- 
maid of Lock (10510), s d Prince of Drimgevvick 3rd (1810). 

n. (£6.) — W. T. Frem[jn, Milgate Park, Maidstone, Kent, Tutsham Hero, 
born 3rd January, bred by C. Warde. Tntsham, West, Farlcigli, near Maidstone, 
Kent ; s Shillinglee Bewbush 5th (2394). d Lady Korah 5th (11592), s d Tnt- 
sham Tort^ador (2010). 

m. (Bronze Medal). -W. G. FnAixJATi:, A])sley, Thakeham, Pulborough, 
Apsley Bewbush (Vol. xxvii.), born 0th January : s Shillinglee Bewbush 6th 
(2400), d Apsley Fairy (10700), s d SilvcT King (2022). 

R. & V.H.C. --J. Bitcwanan, J.P., Lavington Park, Petwortli, Lavington 
Gold 11th, born 14th danuary : s Shillinglee CJold 2nd (2194). d Apsley Nor.a 
(10144), s d Duke of Drungewiek 3rd (ISOS). 

ABERDEEN- ANGUS. 

(The 1st Prize in ('lass 84 was given by tlie English Al)et(lt‘en-Angiis (.'atlle 

Association.) 

Class 84. — Aberdeen- Angus Cow or Heifer, in ^lilk, calved before 
Isi December, 1909. [7 entries.] 

I. (£10) and R. for Silver Me^dalt— »J. J. (’kidlAxN, Home Farm, MaLsemore 
Park, Gloucester, Tulip of Standen (45122), born 23rd February, 190!), bred by 
Captain Cookson, Cliute Standen, Wilts ; s Elector of Benton (21 SI 4). d ('roeiis 
of Standen (37038), s d Klberton (20435). 

n. (£6.)- —Duke of Kiuumont) and (buiOON, K.Ci., Goodwood, ('hiehester, 
Marjorie Pride (41179), born 31st .May, 1900, bred by the late Countess of 
Scafield, (-ullen House, Banfl’shire : d (/lentle Pride (30804), s d Eolide (10537). 

in. (£2.) — G. Drummond, Sway lands House, Penshurst, Kent, Beretta 
2nd of Swaylands, born 13th January, 1!)07 : s Eboniser (21782), d Peretla of 
Addington (31099), s d Kilgraston {15()U)). 

R. J. H. Brid(;es, Langshott, H or ley, Surrey, Esterel of Langshott 7th 
(43378), born lOtli December, 1907 : s Perfection of Sands (22420), d Esterel 
of Langshott (35140), s d E(juerry of Ballindallock (9130). 

Class 85. — Aberdeen- Angus Heifer., calved on or after December, 

1909. [8 entries.] 

I. (£10.)- -Sir G. A. Cooper, Baht., Hursley Park, Winchester. Juana Of 
Hursley (46812), born 10th .lanuary, 1910; s Evolsiirus (21908), d Jemima 
56th of Morlich (35274), s d Jeshurun (19257). 

n. (£6.)- -J. H. Bridges, Langshott. Horley, Eola of Morlich (46837), born 
3rd February, 1910, bred by G. Oran, Morlich, Glenkridie, N.B. 

♦ Given by the Susse.v. Herd Book Society, a Silver Medal for the best Bull in 
Classes 82 or 83. 

t Given by the English Aberdeen Angus Cattle Association, a Silver Medal for 
the best animal of opposite sex to that awarded the Gold Medal in Classes 84 to 88. 
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in. (i2 .) — C. L. l^OB, Grimblethorpe Hall, Lincoln, Queen Blary Burgess, 
bom 6th May, 1910, bred by the Countess of Seafield, Seafield ; s Prince of Ake 
(24932), d Neat Miss Burgess (42861), s d Ivanhoe of Auchindonie (23319). 

R. — E. M. Eversfield, Denne Park, Horsham, Maid of Kinoohtry (47026), 
bom 20th April, 1910, bred by W. S. Ferguson, Perth ; s Gerace of Ballin- 
dallock (28100), d Border Maid (41575), s d Elandsgaate (17745). 

Class 86. — Aberdeen- Angus Heifer, calved on or after Isi December, 
1910. [13 entries.] 

l. (£10) and Silver Medal* and R. for Gold Medal* — E. M. Eversfield, 
Denne Park, Horsham, Blackbird 2nd of Balthayock, bom 27th March, 1911, 
bred by R. W. Hill, Balthayock ; s Erino (27997), d Elisa of Willerby (28600), 
s d Mailbag (13637). 

n. (£5.) — Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G., Goodwood, Chichester, 
Matild 3rd of Goodwood (49568), born 5th December, 1910 ; s Ventnor of 
Hursley (28811), d Mabel 8th of Craighead (34762), s d Juba of Ballindallock 
(16719). 

m. (£2.) — J. J. Cridlan, Home Farm, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, Pride of 
Maisemore 11th ; s Everwise (24436), d Pride of Maisemore 6th (23510), s d 
Wizard of Maisemore (21465). 

R. & H.C. — W. A. Sandeman, Morden House, Royston, Herts, Eolina of 
Morden (49632), bom 1st January, 1911 ; s Madrono of Morden (28308), d 
Eolanthe (37448), s d Edelhof (20416). 

H.C. — Sir G. A. Cooper, Bart., Hursley Park, Winchester, Bellona. of 
Hursley, born 15th December, 1910 ; s Black for Ever of Ballindallock (25338), 
d Byzantine Maid (31479), s d Eymund (16572). — J. J. Cridlan, Evergreen 
25th (48369), born 25th Decjember, 1910 ; s Everwise (24436), d Evergreen 
12th (38735), s d Prince of Aldbar (22507). 


Class 87. — Aberdeen- Arujus Bull, calved before December, 1910. 

[7 entries.] 

I. (£10) and Gold Medalf — G. Drummond, Sway lands, Penshurst, Kent, 
Wildgrave of Ballindallock (27653), born 28th December, 1906, bred by Sir G. 
Macpherson Grant, Ballindallock, N.B. ; s Everard of Ballindallock (21902), d 
Wild Bergamot (37431), s d Delamere (13305). 

n. (£5.) — Sir G. A. Cooper, Bart., Hursley Park, Winchester, Bandolier 
of Hursley (30133), born 10th January, 1910 ; s Black for Ever of Ballin- 
dallock (25338), d Blue Bell of Hursley (41818), s d Evolsurus (21908). ^ 

in. (£2.) — J. J. Cridlan, Home Farm, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, Prince 
2nd of Maisemore, born 2()th January, 1910 ; s Everwise (24436), d Pride of 
Maisemore 2nd (38737), s d Wizard of Maisemore (21465). 


* Given by the Aberdeen- Angus Cattle Society, a Gold Medal, value £10, for 
the best animal in Classes 84 to 88. 

t Given by the Aberdeen-Augus Cattle Society, a Gold Medal, value £10, for the 
best animal in Classes 84 to 88. 
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R. & V.H.C. — •!. H. Bridges, Langshott, Horley, Surrey, Earwig of Glamii 
(29053), bom 22nd January, 1909, bi^ by Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Caatle, 
Forfarshire ; s Borodino of Glamis (22948), d Edda of Glamis (41306), s d 
Masterkey (18180). 

Class 88. — Aberdeen- Ar^us Bully calved on or after Ist Decembery 

1910. [5 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — J. J. CridLuVN, Home Farm, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, Everaid 
2nd of Haisemore (31888), born 3rd April, 1911 ; s Rubelate of Maisemore 
(28706), d Evergreen 13th (38736), s d Wizard of Maisemore (21465). 

n. (£5.) — Sir G. A. C^ooper, Bart., Hursley l*ark, Winchester, Patriot of 
Hursley (32273), born 1st March, 1911 ; s Black for Ever of Ballindallock 
(25338), d Patience of Hursley (41821), s d Evolsurus (21908). 

m. (Bronze Medal). — J. J. Crtdlan, Proud Esmine of Maisemore (32451), 
born 23rd December, 1910; s Proud Erme (28602), d Mabel Pride 2nd of 
Theakston (44174), s d Examiner of Selaby (19107). 

R. & V.H.C. — J. J. Cridlan, Prince 3rd of Maisemore (32405), born 7th 
January, 1911 ; s Everwise (24436), d Pride of Maisemore 2nd (38737), s d 
Wizard of Maisemore (21465). 


JERSEY. 

(The Prizes in Class 89 were given by the English Jersey Cattle Society). 

Class 89. — Jersey Cotv or Heifer, in-Milk, entered in or eligible for 
entry in the English Jersey Herd Booh, bred by Exhibitor, and 
sired in Great Britain or Ireland. [10 entries.] 

l. (£5.) — A. Miller-Hallett, Gcxldington, Ohelsfield, Kent, whole, God- 
dington Bagatelle (Vol. xx., p. 317), born 10th April, 1906 ; s Rover of Oak- 
lands (8348), d Lady V'iola (Vol. xvii,. p. 336), s d Nobleman (2555). 

n. (£3.) — J. H. Smitti-Barry, Stowell Park, Pewsey, Wilts, fawn. Post 
Obit, born 23rd March, 1904 ; s Gay Boy (7510), d Post Stamp 6tli, s d Dis- 
tinction’s C’rown (4818). 

m. (£2.) — Lord Rothschti.d, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, whole. My Brunette 
8th (Vol. xxi., p. 109), born 13th April, 1909 ; s General Kenta (9.597), d My 
Brunette (Vol. xiv., p. 322). 

R. & V.H.C. — »J. Brutton, 7, Prince’s Street, Yeovil, Somerset, dark brown, 
Yeovil Lively, born 9th March, 1909 ; s Yeovil Sunbeam (9821), d Irish Laas 
(Vol. xviii. E.J.H.B.), s d Emerald (7797). 

H.C. — A. PococK, Freegrove, Caine, Wilts, broken fawn. Grove Daffodil, bom 
29th January, 1909 ; s Black Knight (9151), d Beckington Daffodil (Vol. xxi., 
p. 245), 8 d Plymouth Boy (9031). — J. H. Smith-Barry, fawn. Mignonette, 
born 16th January, 1908 ; s Oxford Sunbeam (8650), d Marigold, s d Sportive 
(7037). 

C. — A. Miller-Hallett, whole, Goddington Salvadora 6th, bom 11th Jan- 
uary, 1910 ; s Golden Noble (9611), d Goddington Salvadora 3rd (Vol. xx., 
p. 318), 8 d Jolly Peter (8245). — R. B. Ward, Westwood, Droitwich, whole, 
Silken Moon 2nd, born 1st October, 1908 ; s Silken Lad (7666), d Havering 
Moon 5th, 8 d Why Not. 

C 
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Class 90. — Jersey Cow, in-Milk, calved before 1909. [16 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, whole, Cute 2nd 
(Vol. xxii., p. 278), born 16th March, 1900, bred by \\ (luenault, St. Peter’s, 
Jersey ; s Clio (7142), d Cute (8574 F.S.H.G.). 

n. (£6.)~A. MiLiiER-HALLETT, Goddingtoii, Chelstield, Kent, 'whole, God- 
dington Bagatelle (Vol. xx., p. 317), born 10th April, 1906 ; s Rover of Oak- 
lands (8348), d Lady Viola (Vol. xviL, p. 336), s d Nobleman (2555). 

m. (£2.) — A. Milleb-Hallett, whole. Honey Lass (Vol. xxii., p. 328), born 
11th July, 1906, bred by H. Lawford, St. Brelades, Jersey ; s Shy Lad (3779), 
d Honeymoon 4th (11882), s d Napoleon Bonaparte (2745). 

R. & V.H.C. — A. Miller-Hallett, w^hole. La Franchise 3rd (Vol. xxii., p. 
344), born 14th March, 1907, bred by E. G. D. Benoiif, Jersey ; s Mabel’s 
Rabign (3722), d La Franchise (9514 F.S.). 

V.H.C. — J. Bbutton, 7, Prince’s Street, Yeovil, Somerset, light brown, 
Irish Lass, born 12th August, 1904, bred by Mrs. Spencer, Oakhill, Bath ; s 
Emerald (7797), d Arcadia 2nd (Vol. xx., p. 228), s d Duke of Orleans (5868). — 
J. H. Smith-B\rry, Stowell Park, Pewsey, fawn, Heywood Bluebell, born 16th 
March, 1906, bred by Lord Ludlow ; s Chief Justice (7138), d Dairymaid, s d 
Logan (7278). 

H,C. — J. H. Smith-Barky, fawn. Post Obit, born 23rd March, 1904 ; s Gay 
Boy (7510), d Post Stamp 6th, s d Distinction’s (Vown (4818). — J. BRurroN, 
dark brown. Commodore’s Gol. Lily, born 2nd May, 1 905, bred by E. Matthews, 
Amersham, Bucks ; s (k)mmodore (8128), d Gol. Lily 6th (Vol. xx., p. 291), s d 
(]!arlo’s King (6809). — Lord Rothschild, broken, Twylish 11th (Vol. xxii., p. 
438), born 10th February, 1906, bred by C. Fossc^y, St. Clement’s, Jersey ; s 
MalKjl’s Raleigh (9330), d Twylish (5791 P.S.H.C.), s d Golden Hero (4857). 

C. — Earl Cadooah, K.G., Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, whole. Cherry 
Queen 3rd, born 24th April, 1906, bred by P. Lucas, St. Martin’s ; s Locket’s 
Astor, d Cherry Blossom. — Earl Codogan, K.G., whole, Ghezireh (Vol. xix., 
p. 308), born 9th April, 1905, bred by Lady de Rothschild, Aston Clinton, Tring ; 
8 President (8664), d Golden Moss (Vol. xvii., p. 307), s d Drummer (5865). — 
Dame E. F. Smyth, Ashton Court, Bristol, whole, Lissette 2nd, born 23rd July, 
1906, bred by J. S. Beaugie, St. Martin’s, Jersey ; s Combination (8845), d 
Lissette (9351), s d Hobby (7865). 


Class 91. — Jersey Cow or Heifer, in- Milk, calved in 1909. 

[10 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, broken, Mervenia, 
lx)rn 24th January, bred by G. M. Luce, St. John’s, Jersey ; s Trinity Sultan 
( 10475), d Carmen 4th (11440 P.S.C.), s d Hamley’s Golden (7534). 

n. (£6.)-A. PocooK, Freegrove, Caine, Wilts, broken, fawn, Investment 
(10499), imported, bom 24th March, bred by J. Du Val, St. Peter’s, Jersey ; 
8 Molly’s Combination (10005 E.J.H.B.). 

in. (£2.) — Vf , R. Flower, West Stafford, Dorchester, whole. Golden Aoe 
Sfd, bom ^d January, bred by J. C. Le Maistre, Grouville, Jersey ; s Prince 
Bosnian (4082), d Golden Age 2nd (12837). 
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R. & V.H.C. — IjOrd Rothschild, whole. My Brunette 8th (Vol. xxi., p. 109), 
born 13th A})ril, 1909 ; s General Kenta (9597), d My Brunette (Vol. xiv., 
p. 322). 

V.H.C.— J. Brutton, 7, J^rince's Street, Yeovil, Somerset, dark brown, 
Yeovil Lively, born 9th March, 1909 ; s Yeovil Sunbeam (9821), d Irish Lass 
(Vol. xviii., E.J.H.B.), s d Emerald (7797). 

H.C. A. PococK, broken fawn. Grove Daffodil, born 29th January, 1909 ; s 
Black Knight (9151), d Beckington Daffodil (V’^ol. xxi., p. 245), s d Pl3nnouth 
Boy (9031).— Miss TRO'rrER, Standerwick Court, Frome, whole, dark fawn, 
Lazy Lass, born 17th .January, bred by A. Pocoek, Freegrove, Caine, Wilts ; s 
Optimus, (1 Idle Lass, s d t.bwslip’s Astor. 

C. — Lord Poltimore, Poltimore Park, Exeter, whole, Poppy, born 12th 
July ; s Trojan (9803), d Pretty Princess, s d Pilot’s Sultan (7618). 


Class ^2. — Jersey Heifer, in-Milk, calved in or since 1910. 

[9 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring. Herts, whole, Bloomfield 
Belle 2nd, born 7th Eebruary, 1910, bred by J, P. Le Gros, Trinity, Jersey; s 
Halburton's Sultan, d Bertine .341 (1 1441 P.S.C.), s d Golden Plaid's Prince. 

n. (£5.) — Earl Cadooan, K.Cb, Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, broken. 
Noble Image, born I9th March, 1910 ; s Noble of Oaklands (9366), d Statuette 
(Vol. xxi., p. 240), s d Golden Maid's Prince (7836). 

in. (£2.)--H. Walker, Beach, Bitton, Glos., self, Sweet Bread 26th, born 
lOth January, 1910, bred by .J. Hamon, Trinity, Jei’sey ; s Expectation 
Prince (4240 P.S.H.C.), d Sweet Bread 18th (14518) P.S.H.C.), s d Mabel’s 
Raleigh (.3722 P.S.H.t'.). 

B. & H.C.- Lord Decies, Sefton Park, near Slough, Bucks, whole, tongue 
and switch black, Belyoir 5th, born, 7th February, 1910, bred by J. E. Syvret, 
St. Ouens, .bu’sey ; s (\)mposer (4142), d Belvoir 3rd (14567), s d Monster. 

H. C. A. Miller- Hallett, C*oddington, ChelsHeld, Kent, whole, Gk>d- 
dington Salvadora 6th, bom 11th .binuary, 1910; s Golden Noble (9611), d 
Goddington Salvadora 3rd (Vol. xx., p. 318), s d Jolly Peter (8245). 

C. — W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, Tonbridge, whole, Plymouth Juliette, born 
4th February, 1910, bred by J. J^. Dreland, Trinity, Jersey ; s Plymouth Lad 
(9388), d Juliette 13th (11584). — Lord Poltimore, Poltimore Park, Exeter, 
broken. Flora, born 12th May, 1910 ; s Distinction Noble 2nd (9889), d La 
Chasse Fawny. 

Class 93. — Jersey Heifer^ calved in 1911. [21 entries.] 

I. (£10.) - -Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, whole. Chief Lady, 
bom 6th March, bred by F. Le Vesconte, Grouville, Jersey ; s Fontaine's Chief 
(10242), d Happy Lady (10210 P.S.C.H.), s d Chamberlain (8111). 

n. (£6.) — A. Millkr-Hallett, Goddington, Chelsfield, Kent, broken, 
Goddington Petune, bom 26th May ; s Oxford You’ll Do (4075), d Petune’s 
Baby (Vol. xxii., p. 390), s d Benedictine’s Boy (3989). 
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m. (£2.) — Mbs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, Surrey, whole, Wotton 
Omelette, bom 15th May ; s Pavilion’s Noble (10035), d Wotton Easter Egg, 
s d Mourier’s Sultan (J.H.B., 4158). 

B. & V.H.C. — A. PococK, Freegrove, Caine, Wilts, broken fawn, Honeydew, 
bom 30th July ; s Spanker (10455), d Barley Sugar (Vol. xxiii.), s d Optimus, 
(9013). 

V.H.C. — W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, Tonbridge, broken, (Garnet, born 26th 
June ; s Royal Lord ( 10429), d Les Marais Gem. — J. H. Smith-Barry, Stowell 
Park, Pewsey, Wilts, fawn. Moonstone, born 9th July ; s Redruth (10407), d 
Mammet, s d Golden Dream (9247). 

H. C. — J. Brutton, 7, Princes Street, Yeovil, Somerset, fawn, Yeovil Bantam, 
born nth April ; s Silver Stick (10445), d Easter Egg (Vol. xix., p. 290), s d 
Admiral Togo (3561). — Earl Cadooan, K.G., Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, 
whole. Honey Bee, born 29th March ; s Elderberry's I^ord (9897), d Queen Bee 
(Vol. xxi., p. 402), s d Topper (8393). — W. M. Cazalet, broken, Eva, born 15th 
April ; s Oakland’s Glory (9370), d Egoistic Daisy, s d Galopin (9240). — Dame 
E. F. Smyth, Ashton Court, Bristol, whole, Rochelle, bom 28th May ; s Rochell’s 
Lass Boy, d Lissettc 3rd (Vol. xx., p. 360), s d Noble of Oaklands. 

C. — Sir j. M. F. Fuller, Hart., K.C.M.G., Jaggard’s Farm, Corsham, 
broken, Jaggard’s Pearl, born 17th June; s Jaggard’s Stockwell (10296), d 
Gem of Aston Clinton, s d Stormer (9431). — A. Miller-Hallett, whole, 
Goddington Plaisanterie 3rd, born 28th May ; s Goddington Winks (10253), d 
Goddington Plaisanterie (Vol. xxii., p. 314), s d Blue Sultan (8806). — Dame 
E. F. Smyth, whole. Dame Emily, bom 20th April, bred by H. B. Napier, Long 
Ashton, Bristol ; d Monista’s Lady, s d Trial 2nd of Oaklands. — Earl Temple, 
Newton Park, Bristol, whole, Forget^e-Not, born 31st July ; s Lucerne’s 
King, d Foxglove, s d Godig Golden Fiox (8909). 

Class 94. — Jersey Bull, calved in 1908 or 1909. [6 entries.] 

I. (£10) and Special (£10 10s.)* — A. Miller-Hallett, Goddington, Chels- 
field, Kent, broken, Goddington Winks (10253), born 31st .July, 1908 ; s Honest 
Lad (3756), d Young Winks 4th (Vol. xx., p. 459), s d Flower’s Hero (3502). 

n. (fi6.)-A. Pococ’K, Freegrove, Caine, Wilts, whole (dark). Spanker, born 
6th April, 1909, bred by Captain Spieer, Spye Park, Chippenham, Wilts ; s 
Sheriff (9770), d Eileen, s d Bismark’s Boy (6786). 

HI. (£2.) — Lord Poltimore, Poltimore Park, Exeter, whole, Likely Lad, 
born 14th July, 1909, bred by the late Lady Rothschild ; s Stormer (9231), d 
Lady Dora 3rd, s d Jester (7551). 

R. & C. — W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, Tonbridge, whole. Highness, born 3rd 
December, 1909, bred by F. D. Helleur, St. Lawrence, Jersey ; s Rosebay’s 
Prince (10424), d Golden Atalanta (14409). 

C. — H. Walker, Beach, Bitton, Glos., whole colour, Una’s Fairy Boy, 
born 18th April, 1909, bred by J. du Fresne, Trinity, Jersey ; s Raleigh’s 
Fairy Boy (3851), d Alfriston Una 2nd (13195). 


♦ Given by the Royal Jersey Agricultural Society, for the best Bull in Class 94, 
95 or 96, whose dam has won a prize or certificate of merit in any Butter Test Com- 
petition recognised by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 
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Class 95 . — Jersey Bull^ calved in 1910. [8 entries.] 

I. (filO.) — A. Miller- Hallbtt, Goddington, Chelsfield, Kent, broken, 
Gtoddington Noble 2nd (10252), born 29th April ; s Goddington Winks (10253), 
d Goddington Bagatelle (Vol. xx., p. 317), s d Rover of Oaklands (8348). 

n. (£6.) — A. Miller- Hallett, nearly whole. Golden Chance’s Noble (10256), 
born 20th April, bred by the Asylum (Committee, St. Saviour’s, Jersey ; s 
Noble of Oaklands (9366), d Golden Chance 4th (11578), s d Agatha’s Flying 
Fox (3256). 

in. (£2.) “Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, whole, Fontaine’s 
Star, born lOth April, bred by W. J. Labey, Grouville, .Jersey ; s Fontaine* s 
Chief (10242), d Fontaine’s Dove (13156), s d Mabel’s Raleigh (9330). 

R. for Special*. --A. Pocock, Freegrove, Caine, Wilts, whole fawn, Free- 
grove Blinister, born 21st April ; s Prime Minister (100.52), d Freegrove Lily 
(Vol. xix„ p 305), s d Speculative (3376). 

R. & H.C. — Lord Dectes, Sefton Park, near Slough, Bucks, broken, Rozel’s 
Noble 2nd, born 14th April, bred by C. Renouf, St. Martin’s, .Jersey ; s Noble 
of Oaklands, d Rozel Maid 3rd, s d Pearl King. 

C. — Lord Poltimore, Poltimore Park, Exeter, whole, Braga, bom 19th 
September ; s Distinction Noble 2nd, (9889), d Havering Beauty, s d Bromp- 
ton (7118). -Dame E. F. Smyth, Ashton Court, Bristol, fawn. Pearl’s Noble, 
born 22nd March, bred by C. Le Sueur, Grouville, .Jersey ; s Noble of Oak- 
lands, d Pearl 5th, s d Morny Cannon. 


Class 96. — Jersey Bull, calved in 1911. [21 entries.] 

I. (£10.) Lord Rothsi^hjld, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, whole. Merry Mike, 
born 18th April, bred by J. Le C. Arthur, St. Mary’s, Jersey ; s Pointer, d 
Upland Belle 21st (140.59 P.S.C.), s d Benedictine's Jockey (9146). 

n. (£5.) — liORi) RorHscHiLD, whole, Raleigh’s Chief, born 26th March, bred 
by G. England, St. Saviour’s, Jersey ; s Fontaine’s Chief (10242), d Raleigh's 
Pelerine (122.54 l\S.(\), s d Raleigh (7974). 

in. (£2.)— Dame E. F. Smyth, Ashton Court, Bristol, whole, Luby, born 11th 
.July ; 8 Rochettes Lass Boy, d Lulu, s d Rubens. 

R. & H.C. — Sir E. Stern, Fan Court, Chertsey, Surrey, whole, La Chasse 
Peer, born 18th March, bred by P. Le Brocq, I^a Chasse, St. Ouen’s, Jersey ; s 
Violette Peer (4439 H.C.P.S.), d Halloween (9703 H.C.P.S.), s d Favori (2943 
H.C.P.S.). 

H.C. — Earl Cadooan, K.G., Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, whole, 
Rozel’s Warrior, born 13th February, bred by J. Pallot, Trinity ; s Rozel’s 
Sultan, d Rozel’s Pet 17th, s d Iris Duke. — W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, Ton- 
bridge, whole. Fiddler, born 14th April; s Oakland’s Glory (9370), d Fideles 
(P.S.C.). — Lord Poltimore, Poltimore Park, Exeter, broken, Pipsaueak, 
born March ; s Distinction Noble 2nd (9889), d Playful, s d Jester (7551). 


* Given by the Royal Jersey Agricultural Society, for the best Bull in Class 
94, 96 or 90, whose dam has won a prize or certificate of merit in any Butter 
Test Competition recognised by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 
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C. — Sir J. F. Fuller, Bart., .laggard’s Farm, Oirshara, 

broken, Octavia’s Jolly Sultan, born 2i\d February, bred by J. Du Val, St. 
Peter's, .Jersey ; s Noble’s .Tolly Sultan (10022), d Lady Octavia (12822), s d 
Golden C^hampion (3334). 


GUERNSEY. 

(The 1st Priz(; in Clas.s 07 wms given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society). 

Class 97. — Guernsey Cow, in-Milk, calved before 1909. [7 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — Sir TC. a. Hambro, Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent, fawn and white, 
Hayes Golden Cherry 3rd, born 23rd July, 1006; s Hayes Royal (1674), d 
Golden Cherry (.^IIS). 

n. (£5.) — *f. P. Morgan, Dover House, Roeharapton, S.W., fawn and white, 
Deanie lOth, born 14th July, 1907, bred by T. R. Gallienne, The Pouchez, 
Castel, Guernsey; s Galaxy's Sequel (1,539 P.S., R.G.A.S.), d Deanie 12th 
(4699 P.S., R.G.A.S.). 

m. (£2.) — J. P. Morgan, red and white. Flora 5th of the Eflards, bom 10th 
August, 1908, bred by F. Le Parmentior, Les Ftfards, (Vistel, Guernsey; s 
Raymond of the Preel 2nd (1877 P.S., R.G.A.S.), d Flora 2nd of the Kffards 
(6121 P.S., R.G.A.S.). 

R, — H. F. 1*LUMPTRE, Goodnestone Park, (-anterbury, fawn and white, 
Lottie 1st of La Hougue (6974), born 14th November, 1903, bred by ,T. B. 
Choffins, St. Saviour’s, Guernsey; s Willham Rufus (1377 P.S., R.G.A.S.), d 
Lottie of l.«s dioffins (2.398, F.S., R.G.A.S.), s d Royal Blood 4th (1086 P.S.) 

Class 98. — Guernsey Heifer ^ in-Milk, calved in 1909. [4 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — Sir .1. H. B. D. Tigiiborne, Bart., Tichborne Park, Alresford, 
Hants, fawn and white, Tregonning Fussie (87.51), born 27th March, 1909, 
bred by ,T. Wills, Higher Treleggan, Constantine ; s Brave Lad (1546), d Tre- 
wince Fussie (5687), s d Trewince King (13.55). 

n. (£6.) — G. F. Ferrand, Morland Hall, Alton, Hampshire, fawn and white, 
Hawkley Golden Rose (8542), born 8th December, bred by C. W. Browning, Les 
Mourants, St. Andrew’s, Guernsey ; s Gay Lad du Braye (2026 P.S., R.G.A.S.), 
d Golden Rose (3287 F.S., R.G.A.S.). 

m. (£2.) — Mrs. F. (yOOKSON, (Jiute, Standen, Andover, fawn and white, 
Polly of Standen 1st, born 4th October ; s Fleur-dc-Lys (1565), d Polly of the 
Isles 4th. 

R. — H. F. Plumptre, Goodnestone Park, Canterbury, fawn and white, 
PoUy of the Isles 10th (8206), born 4th October; s Golden Noble (1930), d 
Polly of the Isles 6th (7042), s d Suzerain (12.52). 

Class 99. — Guernsey Heifer^ calved in 1910. [3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — .1. C. Forster, (3atford Mills, Andover, red and white, Clatford 
Meadow Sweet 2nd (8401 E.G.H.B.), born 9th March, bred by J. P. Gallichan, 
Alderney ; s Prince (.58 P.S., R.G.A.S.), d Judy (412 F.S., R.G.A.S.). 

n. (£6.) — Sir .L H. B. D. Tichborne, Bart., Tichborne Park, Alresford, 
Hants, fawn and white, Itchen May Rose 6th (8572), bom 9th .Tune ; s Itchen 
Dairyman (2039), d Itchen May Rose 2nd (7313). 
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Class 100. — Guernsey Heifer, calved in 1911. [18 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — G. Oakey, Brittleware Farm, Charlwood, Surrey, fawn and 
white. Jasmine, born 8th .June ; s Admiral of the Brighet (21 1 6^ d Brittle- 
ware Daisy (7632). 

n. (£6.) — Mrs. R. C BAiNBRioaE, Elfordleigh, Plympton, South Devon, 
orange and white, Elfordleigh Beautiful, born 1 7th April ; s Raymond of the 
Preel 4th (late Mike), (1011 J\S., R.G.A.S.), d Beauty of King’s Mills l^Klge 
(G.H.B., 3336 F.S.). 

m. (£2 .) — G. Oakey, fawn and w'hite. Sweet Briar, born 22nd .July ; s 
Admiral of the Brighet (21 1(5), d Brittleware Maud (6791). 

R. -Mrs. G. 1.-. Herbert, Clytha Park, Abergavenny, red and white, Clytha 
Beauty, born 20th May ; a Hever Prince (1937), d Beauty Mills 2nd, s d Gov- 
ernor (;f the Chine (1297 P.S.). 

V.H.C. — Mrs. (1 J... Herbert, light red, Clsrtha Betty, bom 14th February ; 
s Hover IMnce (1937), d Merton Ginella 2nd (591.5), a d Merton King (1397). 
- Sir .1. H. B. D. Tichborne, Bart., Tichbome Park, Alresford, Hants, fawn 
and white, Itohen Carnation 4th (entered for Vol. xxviii., E.G.H.B.), bom 6tli 
May ; s Itchen Red Raider (2042), d Itchen Carnation (6846), s d Rival (1353). 

H. C. — Sir E. A. Hambro, Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent, fawn and wliite, 
Hayes Wena 4th, bom 19th February, 1911 ; s Hayes Coronation 3rd, d Wena. 
— J. P. Morgan, Dover House. .Rochampton, S.W., fawn and white, Nellie 
2nd of the Jaonnets, born 24th July, bred by A. Le Reuz, Les Jaonnets, St. 
Saviour’s, Guernsey ; s Darby (2266 P.S., R.G. A.S.), d Nellie of the Jaonnets 
(4329 F.S., R.G.A.S.). 

C. -Mrs. R. C. Bainbridoe, fawn, Elfordleigh Viola, bom 5th March, bred 
by the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, Cothele, St. Dominic, Cornwall ; s Fleuries 
lAid (2265 E.G.H.B.), d Cotehele Viola (7597). — H. F. Plvmptre, Goodnestone 
Park. Canterbury, fawn and white. Lady Muriel, bom 20th May ; s Lord Royal 
(2054), d Muriel 22nd (7025), s d Roland of Sea view 10th (1621). 

Class 101. — Guertisey Bull, calved in 1908 or 1909. [3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Col. H. W. Shakerlby, Enham Place, Andover, red and white, 
Raymond des Veangue, born 13th June, 1909, bred by J. Sherwill, St. Peter’s 
Port, Guernsey ; s Raymond of the Preel 6th, d Nelly of the Veangue. 

n. (£6.)— T. “R. Bolitho, Trengwainton, Penzance, Cornwall, orange and 
white. Good Friday, born 9th April, 1909, bred by G. Blight, Tregonning, 
Breage, Cornwall ; s Golden Hero of the Vauxbelets (1929), d Darling (7224), 
H d Romulus. 

m. (Bronze Medal). — G. F. Ferrand, Morland Hall, Alton, Hants, fawn and 
white, Chieftain of Hawkley (2238), bom 14th December, 1909, bred by P. 
Mahy, Pulias, St. Sampson’s, Guernsey; s Galaxy’s Sequel (1639 P.S., 
R.G.A.S.), d Dolly of Pulias (3480 F.S., R.G.A.S.). 

Class 102. — Guernsey Bull, calved in 1910. [8 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Sir E. A. Hambro, K.C.V.O., Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent, red and 
white, Hayes Cherub 2nd, bora 22nd June ; s Hayes Branch, d Hayes Gold 
Cherry 3rd. 
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n. (£6.) — Mrs. R. C. Bainbridge, Elfordleigh, Plympton, South Devon, 
orange and white, Raymond’s Joe (2362), born 30th April, bred by J. Le Page, 
Neuve Maison, Castel, Guernsey ; s Ra 5 nniond of the Preel 4th (late Mike), 
(1911 P.S., R.G.A.S;), d Bon Espoir 9th (4545 P.S., R.G.A.S.). 

m. (£2.) — Mrs. C. L. Herbert, Clytha Park, Abergavenny, light red. Moss 
Raider 2nd, born March, bred by H. F. Plumptre, Goodnestone Park, Canter- 
bury ; s Moss Raider (1871), d No. 6252 (G.H.B.). 

R. & V.H.C. — J. P. Morgan, Dover House, Roehampton, S.W., fawn and 
white, Roehampton Comte de Paris 2nd (2364), born 27th April ; s Clatford 
Comte de Paris (1812), d Lily of the Preel (5532), s d King Edward (1291 
R.G.A.S.). 

V.H.C. — T. R. Bolitho, Trengwainton, Penzance, Cornwall, orange and 
white, Trengwainton Golden Knight, born 19th April ; s Golden Hero of the 
Vauxbelets (1929), d Godolphin Ida 2nd, s d Godolphin Colonel (1748). 

H. C. — Mrs. P. Cookson, Chute Standen, Andover, orange and white, 
Plausible ol Standen, born 7th October ; s Warden King, d Polly of the Isles 4th. 
— H. F. Plumptre, Goodnestone Park, Canterbury, fawn and white, Fleur- 
de-Lys 6th (2264), born I5th June ; s Fleur-de-Lys 2nd (2017), d Gulnare 19th 
(7286), 8 d Antonio (1733). 

C. — Sir E. A. Hambro, K.C.V.O., Milton Abbey, Blandford, Dorset, fawn 
and white, Milton Gay Boy (2339 E.G.H.B.), born 30th September 5 s Gay 
Boy (2020 E.G.H.B.), d Milton Water Lily 4th (7387 E.G.H.B.). 

Class 103. — Guernsey Bull, calved in 1911. [10 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Sir E. A. Hambro, Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent, fawn and white, 
Hayes Golden Prince, born 11th May; s Hayes Coronation 3rd, d Hayes 
Golden Cherry 3rd. 

n. (£5.)— T. R. Bolitho, Trengwainton, Penzanc*e, Cornwall, orange and 
white, Trengwainton Golden Prince, born 23rd June ; s Golden Hero of the 
Vauxbelets (1929), d Tregonning Darling (7903), s d Tregonning King (1792). 

m. (£ 2 .)— J. P. Morgan, Dover House, Roehampton S.W., fawn and white, 
Roehampton Polo 3rd, born 19th April ; s Polo 3rd of the Vauxbek^ts (2174), 
d Rose of the Effards (7454), s d Royal Blood 6 th (1261 R.G.A.S.). 

R. — C. E. J. Esdaile, Cothelstone House, Taunton, light red. Pendant, 
born 29th August, bred by H. G. Blackwood, Monkton House, Taunton ; s 
Billy of the Val 3rd, d Wickham Jewel (6757). 

V.H.C. — G. F. Ferrand, Morland Hall, Alton, Hampshire, fawn and white, 
Eureka, born 2nd February, bred by J. le Page, Le Briquet, St. Saviour’s, 
Guernsey; s Robert’s Boy (2275 P.S., R.G.A.S.), d Langlois Primrose 2nd 
(7347 P.S., R.G.A.S.). — J. P. Morgan, Dover House, Roehampton, S.W., 
fawn and white, Roehampton Governor 2nd, born 14th June ; s Governor of 
the Chene (1297 P.S., R.G.A.S.), d Dcanie 16th, s d Galaxy’s Sequel (1539 
P.S., R.G.A.S.). 

H.C. — Sir E. A. Hambro, red and white, Hayes Pido 2nd, born 18th October ; 

8 Hayes Fido (2146), d Hayes Rosina (8557). 

C. — G. Oakby, Brittleware Farm, Charlwood, Surrey, fawn and white, 
Britfleware Robin 2nd, born 6 th August ; s Brittleware Robin (2001), d Brittle- 
ware Poppy (7555). 



Prizes awarded to Kerry and Dexter Kerry Cattle, xli 
KERRY. 

Class 104. — Kerry Cow or Heifer, in-Milk, calved^ in or before 1909. 

. [7 entries.] 

1. (£ 10 ) and Special* — L. C'urrie, Minley Manor, Famborough, Hants, 
Duv Rosebud (3418), bom 10th December, 1906, bred by J. Neill, The Park, 
Killamey ; s Duv Daniel (590), d Duv Divine (3231). 

n. (£6.)— L. Currie, Minley Mistress (1253 F.S.), born 1908. 

in. (£2.) — Lady Greenaix, Walton Hall, Warrington, Walton Fame 
(entered for next Volume), born 1908. 

R. — Lady Greenall, Walton Dewdrop (1053), born 1906. 

Class 105. — Kerry Heifer calved in 1910 or 1911. [2 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Lady Greenaij., Walton Hall, Warrington, Walton Fancy, bom 
1910. 

n. (Silver Medal). —Marquis of Lansdovvne, K.G., Bowood Park, Caine, 
Wilts, Iris, born 4th November, 1910. 


Class 106 . — Kerry Bidl, calved in 1909, 1910, or 1911. [2 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — T. Waite, Highlands, Hedhill, Surrey, La Mancha Mr. Dooley, 
bom 7th May, 1909, bred by J. Hilliard, Killamey ; s Duke 9th of Carton 
(643), d Castlelough S1 (k^ (3584), s d Killeagy (550). 

n. (Silver Medal). — Lady Greenall, Walton Hall, Warrington, Walton 
Diver, born 27th Se})tcrnber, 1910 ; s La Mancha Diver (214), d Walton House- 
maid (1330). 


DEXTER KERRY. 

Class 107 . — Dextef Kerry Cow or Heifer, in-Milh, calved in or before 

1909. [7 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — Hon. Mrs. (’. Portman, Goldicote, Stratford-on-Avon, red. La 
Mancha Hard to Find (1238), born 9th April, 1904, bred by R. T. Robertson, La 
Mancha, Malahide, Dublin ; s La Mancha What Next (279), d La Mancha 
Dolly Day Dreaih (1185). 

n. (£6.) — B. DE Bertodano. Cowbridge House, Malmesbury, Wilts, black, 
Cowbridge Joan (H.B. 1753), born in 1908. 

m. (£2.) — ^Mrs. E. Morant, Brokenhurst Park, Hants, black, Harley Coy 
(1656), bom 11th May, 1907, bred by G. Habgood, Harley Lodge, Wimbome ; s 
Kingswood Comely Boy (264), d Harley Signorina (1145), s d Great Malvern 
(178). 


♦ Given by B. de Bertodano, Esq., for the best animal in Classes 104, 106 or 
106, to which the Cup had not previously been awarded. The Bertodano Chal- 
lenge Cup, value 25 guineas. The Cup to become the property of an Exhibitor 
winning it three years in succession. The English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society 
will present a Silver Medal to the owner of the winning animal on each occasion the 
cup IS competed for. 
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R. — H. M. Gibbs, Barrow Court, near Bristol, black, Barrow Duchess 4th 
(1663), born 29th Juno, 1908 ; s Barrow Guy Fawkes (384), d Barrow Duchess 
2nd (1297), s d Compton Dan (213). 


Class 108. — Dexter Kerry Heifer^ calved in 1910 or 1911. 

[8 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — Hon. Mrs. C. Fortman, Goldicote, Stratford-on-Avon, red, 
Goldicote Pearl, born 2nd May, 1910 ; s .Jupiter (4.3.5), d La Mancha Hard to 
Find (1238), s d La Mancha Wliat Next (279). 

n. (£6.) — B. i)E Bertodano, Cowbridge House, Malmesbury, Wilts, black, 
Cowbridae Coquette 2nd (Vol. xii.), born 1st July, 1910 ; s Cowbridge Snow- 
boy (H.B. 404), d (V)wbridge Coquette (H.B. |.379). 

m. (£ 2 .) — Hon. Mrs. C. Fortman, black, Black Child, born August, 1910. 

R.— Rev. R. L. Simkin, Down Ampney Vicarage, Cricklade, black. Oak- 
ridge Chase 2nd, born 20th September, 1910 ; s Cowbridge Sunny Boy (382), 
d Oakridge Cluise (1637), s d Malvern Toper (306). 


Class 109. — Dexter Kerry Bull, calved in 1909, 1910 ar 1911. 

[9 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — B. DE Bertodano, Cowbridge House, Malmesbury, Wilts, black, 
Cowbridge Hero (Vol. xii), born March, 1909. 

n. (£5) and Special*— B. de Bertodano, black, Cowbridge Ivor (Vol. xii.), 
born 1st August, 1910; s Cowbridge General (H.B. 38.5), d Cowbridge Ena 
(H.B. 1383), s d Little Ivor (H.B. 336). 

m. (£ 2 .) — Hon, Mrs. C. Portman, Goldicote, Stratford-on-Avon, black. 
Shamrock, born 29th April, 1910 ; s Galtee More (.517), d Souvenir (1635). 

R. — Mrs. E. Morant, Brokenhurst Park, Hants, black, Gort Ned 2nd, 
bom 24th January, 1910, bred by D. M. Rattray, Baley bunion, co. Cork ; s 
Gort Ned (549), d Gort Sally, s d Gort .Tim (470). 

V.H.C. and R. for Special* — Mrs. Leatham, The Manor, Bagedon, Ciren- 
cester, black. Manager, bom 22nd April, 1911 ; s Cowbridge General, d Hinton 
Mary, s d Simon. 

V.H.C. — Hon. Mrs. C. Portman, black. La Mancha Dandy, born May, J910. 


♦ Given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society. The Devonshire 
Challenge Cup, for the best animal in Classes 107 to 110, bred by Exhibitor, and 
entered in or eligible for the English Kerry and Dexter Herd Book. The cup to be 
won by the same Exhibitor with different animals three years in succession before 
becoming his absolute property. 

A Silver Medal will be presented to the owner of the winning animal on each 
occasion the Cup is competed for. 



Prizes awarded to Dexter Kerry and Dairy Cattle. 


xliii 


(The Prizes in ('lass 1 10 were given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society). 

Class 1 JO. — Dexter Kerry Bull, calved in 1911, whose sire and dam 
were entered in the English Kerry and DeMer or Royal Dublin 
Society^ s Herd Book. [6 entries.] 

l. (£10.) -Mrs. Leatham, The Manor, Hagendon, Cirencester, black. 
Manager, bom 22nd April, 11)11 ; s ('owbridge (General, d Hinton Mary, s d 
Simon. 

n. (£3.) -H. M. Gibbs, liarrow ('ourt, near Bristol, black, Barrow Challenger, 
born loth April ; s Harley Chieftain (4.33), d Marston Ruby (1013), s d Marston 
Boniface (334). 

m. (£2.)--B. OE Bertodano, (‘owbridgc House, Malmesbury, Wilts, red, 
Oowbridge Dante (Vol. xii), born 28th April; s Cowbridge Sir Dandy (H.B. 
428), d Cowbridge Dinah (H.B. 17i>0), s d Cowbridge General (H.B. 38.5). 

R. - Rev. H. L. Simkin, Down Ampney Vicarage, Cricklade, black. Oak- 
ridge Marston, born .30th .iune, bred by J. P. Bulley, Marston Hill, Fairford ; 
s Cowbridge Sunny Boy (382), d Marston Cypria 7th (1783), s d Mai’ston Boni- 
face (344). 

H.C.- Mrs. E. M grant, Brokenhurst Park, Hants, black, Brian Born, born 
18th November, bred by G. Habgood, Harley Lodge, Wimborne ; s Harley 
Coinpieror (4.34), d Harley Crocus, s d Krngwood (^omely Boy (204). 


DAIRY. 

(The Prizes in Class 111 were given by the Somerset County Agricultural 

Association.) 

Class IIJ. — Shorthorn or Cross-Bred Dairy Cow of any age. [2 

entries.] 

I. (£5.)- 3. Evkns, Burton, near Lincoln, Lincoln Rt^d Shorthorn, Rose- 
mary, 8 years, bred by the late (^ol. Thorpe, (/Wdington. 


Class 1 12. — Cow, in-Milk, of any breed or cross, under 900 Ihs. live 
weight, yielding the largest quantity of milk, of normal character, 
containing at each time of milking 12 'per cent, of total solids, of 
which not less than 3 per cent, shall be fat, the period of lactation 
being taken into consideration. [20 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — J. Brutton, 7, Prince’s Street, Yeovil, Somerset, light brown 
Jersey, Irish Lass, born 1 2th August 1904, bred by Mrs. Spencer, Oakhill, 
Bath ; s Emerald (7797), d Arcadia 2nd (Vol. xx., p. 228), s d Duke of Orleans 
(5868). 

n. (£5.)- J. H. Smith- Barry, Stowell Park, Pewsey, Wilts, fawn Jersey, 
Post Obit, born 23rd March, 1904 ; s Gay Boy (7510), d Post Stamp 6th, s d 
Distinction’s Oown (4818). 

ni. (£2.)~J. H. Smith-Barry, fawn Jersey, Mignonette, bom 16th January, 
1908 ; s Oxford Sunbeam (8660), d Marigold, s d Sportive (7037). 



xliv Prizes awarded to Dairy Cattle and for Butter Tests. 


C. — J. Brutton, dark brown Jersey, Commodore’s Gol. Lily, born 2nd May, 
1906, bred by E. Mathews, Amersham, Bucks ; s Commodore (8128), d Gol. 
Lily 6th (Vol. xx., p. 291), s d Carlo’s King (6809). — Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton 
House, Dorking, Surrey, whole Jersey, Sweet Daisy, born 26th October, 1907, 
bred by E. J. Le Brun, Jersey ; s Hand 3 m[ian (3940), d Ulmi 2nd (11373). 

Class 113. — Cow, in-Milk, of any breed or cross, 900 lbs. live weigfU 
or over, yielding the largest quantity of milk of normal character, 
cordaining at each time of milking 12 'per cent, of total solids, of 
which not less than 3 per cent, shall be fat, the period of lactation 
being taken into consideration. [20 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — G. W. Stark, Forge Farm, Cacrleon, red and white cross-bred, 
Dewspot, born 14th May, 1904. 

n. (£6.) — J. Evens, Burton, near Lincoln, Lincoln Red Shorthorn, Rose- 
mary, 8 years, bred by the lat-e Col. Thorpe, Coddington. 

m. (£2.) — Earl (Udogan, K.G., Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, whole 
Jersey, Ghezireh (Vol. xix., p. .308), born 9th April, 190.5, bred by Lady de 
Rothschild, Aston Clinton, Tring ; s President (8664), d Golden Moss (Vol. 
xvii., p. 307), s d Drummer (5865). 

R. — J. H. SmitH'Barry, StowellPark, Pewaey, fawn Jersey, Hey wood 
Bluebell, born 16th March, 1906, bred by Lord Ludlow ; s ("hief Justice (7138), 
d Dairymaid, s d Logan (7278). 

BUTTER TEST. 

(The Prizes in Class 114 were given by the English Jersey Cattle Society, and entries 
in them were subject to any conditions is.sued by that Society previous to the 
tests.) 

Class 114. — Cow, eligible for or entered in the English Jersey Herd 
Book, obtaining the greatest number of points by the practical test 
of the separator and churn, judged by the scale of points adopted 
by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 

Certificates of Merit were awarded to Cows reaching the E.J.C.S. 
Standard of Merit. 

l. (Gold Medal or £10.) — J. Brutton, 7, Prince’s Street, Yeovil, Somerset, 
light brown Jersey, Irish Lass, born 12th August, 1904, bred by Mrs. Spencer, 
Oakhill, Bath ; s Emerald (7797), d Arcadia 2nd (Vol. xx., p. 228), s d Difke 
of Orleans (5868). 

n. (Silver Medal or £5). — J. H. Smith-Babry, Stowell Park, Pewsey, Wilts, 
fawn Jersey, Post Obit, born 23rd March, 1904 ; s Gay Boy (7510), d Post 
Stamp 6th, s d Distinction’s Crown (4818). 

m. (Bronze Medal or £3). — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, 
broken Jersey, Twylish 11th (Vol. xxii., p. 438), born 10th February, 1906, bred 
by C. Fossey, St. Clement’s, Jersey ; s MaWs Raleigh (9330), d Twylish 
(6791 P.S.H.C.), 8 d Golden Hero (4857). 
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Certificate of Merit.— J. H. Smith-Barry, fawn Jersey, Mignonette, born 
16th January, 1908 ; s Oxford Sunbeam (8650), d Marigold, s d Sportive (7037). 
— R. B. Ward, Westwood, Droitwich, whole Jersey, Silken Moon 2nd, bom 
Ist October, 1908 ; s Silken Lad (7666), d Havering Moon 5th, s d Why Not. 
— Earl Cadooan, K.G., Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, whole Jersey, 
Ohezireh (Vol. xix., p. 308), born 9th April, 1905, bred by Lady de Roths- 
child, Aston Clinton, Tring ; s Pre^sident (8664), d Golden Moss (Vol. xvii., p. 
307), 8 d Drummer (5865). — W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, Tonbridge, whole 
Jersey, Golden Atalanta, bom 20th September, 1907, bred by J. F. Piognard, 
St. Lawrence, Jersey ; s Oaklands Sailor (3859), d Atalanta. — J. H. Smith- 
Barry, fawn. Hey wood Bluebell, bom 16th March, 1906, bred by Lord 
Ludlow ; 8 Chief Justice (7138), d Dair 3 nnaid, s d Logan (7278). — ^Mrs. Evelyn, 
Wotton House, Dorking, Surrey, whole Jersey, Sweet Daisy, bom 26th October, 
1907, bred by E. J. Le Brun, Jersey ; s Handyman (3940), d Ulmi 2nd (11373). 
— Mrs. Evelyn, whole Jersey, Bullfinch, born 9th July, 1907 ; s John Bull 
(8243), d Duckwing (Vol. xv., p. 270), s d Chorister (6815). 

(The Prizes in Class 115 were given by the English Guernsey Cattle Association.) 

Class 115. — Guernsey Cow or Heifer, entered in the Erujlish Guernsey 
Cattle Society's Herd Book, or eligible and tendered for entry 
therein, obtaining the greatest number of points by the practical 
test of the churn, the points to be reckoned on the weight of Butter 
and an allowance for lactation, to be made under the scale settled 
by the English Guernsey Cattle Society. [7 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Sir J. H. 1). Tich borne, Bart., Tichborne Park, Alresford, Hants, 
fawn and white, Itchen Polly (8118), born 6th February, 1907, bred by E. M, 
lAi Page, St. Andnnvs ; s Sir Jacques 2nd (1170 P.S.), d Polly 1st of the Beau- 
lieu (2792 P.S.). 

II. (£6.) — Sir E. A. Hambro, Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent, fawn and white, 
Hayes Golden Cherry 3rd, born 23rd July, 1906; s Hayes Royal (1674), d 
Golden Cherry (5118). 

HI. (£3.) - J. P. Morgan, Dover House, Rt)ehanipton, S.W., fawn and white, 
Deanie 16th, born 14th July, 1907, bred by T. R. Gallienne, The Poucher, 
Castel, Guernsey ; s Galaxy’s Sequel (1539 P.S., R.G.A.S.), d Deanie 12 
(4699 P.S., R.G_.A.S.). 


DAIRY HERDS. 

(These were judged on the farms to which they belonged, and were not exhibited 
in the Show Yard.) 

Judge : R. Stratton, The Duffryn, Newport, Mon. 

The Prizes in Classes 212 and 213 were contributed by the following residents in 
the Counties mentioned : — 

Somerset : — Lady Smyth, Earl Temple, Rt. Hon. H. Hobhouse, Sir E. Elton, 
Bart., Sir H. Miles, Bart., Messrs. G. A. Gibbs, M.P., H. M. Gibbs, A. C. Ireland, 
J. C. Hurlo, G. A. Wills, H. H. Wills and C. E. Evans. 

Wiltshire : — The Marquis of Bath, The Marquis of Lansdowne, The Earl of 
Crewe, The Earl of Suffolk, The Earl of Radnor, The Earl of Pembroke, Lord 
Islington, Ijord Ludlbw, Sir P. Goldney, Bart., Sir J. Goldney, Admiral R. Neeld, 
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CJol. M. (*. Neeld, Lieut. -Col. Sir A. 1). Neekl, Bart., Miss Garrick Moore, the late 
C. Awdry, Messrs. F. H. Goldney, G. P. Fuller, G. L. Palmer, F. >1. Townshend, 
A. R. White, C. Garnett, J. D. Allen and W. J. S. White. 

Gloiiceafershire : — Lord Lucie, Lord Sherborne, Lord Moreton, Sir L. Larell, 
Sir G. Holford, Sir R. A. Lister. Sir C. H. H. Pairy, Messrs. ('. Maciver, G. E. 
Lloyd Baker, R. 1. Tidswell, A. Appcrley, M. P. Price and .1. Horlick.. 


Class 212. — Herd of over 40 Dairy Cows, the property of a bona fide 
tenant farmer farming land in the County of Somerset, Wilts, or 
Gloneester, [8 entries.] 

l. (£20.) — W. R. Withers,, T^ower ('oiirt Fann, l.ong Ashton, Bristol, 
n. (£10.)— (\ WooKEY, Harford Park Farm. Lownton, Salisl)ury. 

m. (£5.) — W. d. K. Waters, Manor Farm, Bisho])stone, Salisbury. 

V.H.C. --M. S. Waters, Swallowcliffe, Salisbury. 

H.C. — J. A. Attvvatrr, Dry Leaze, Cirencester. -F. Greader, Horton, 
Devizes. — T. P. and H. F. Reakes, I^ige House, Coleford. Bath.- W. J. S. 
White, Zeal's Park Farm, Wilts. 


(-LASS 21 — Herd of not less than 20 and not over 40 Dairy Cows, the 
property of a bona fide tena'nt farmer farming land in the County 
of Somerset, Wilts, or Gloucester, [7 entries.] 

Equal I. (£11.) H. Matthews, Down Farm, Winterbourne, Bristol. 

Equal I. (£11.) -F. W. Wedmore, The Red House Farm, Stok(‘ Bishop, 
Bristol. 

ni. (£3.)— G. F. CAitjamore, Mobley Farm, Berkeley, (tlos. 

H.C. — C. Bennett, J..orridge, Berkeley, Glos. -R. H. Hole, (’lapeote, 
Grittleton, Chippenham. 

C. — W. Butler, GaUjombe Farm, Flax Bourtoii, Bristol. — H. Ford, Blue 
Gate Farm, (-lapton, Berkeley, Glos. 


SHEEP. 

COTSWOLD. 

(£11 towards the Prizes in Classes 116 to 118 were contributed by members of the 
Cotswold Sheep Breeders’ Society). 

Class 1 1 6. — Cotswold Shearling Ram, [4 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — W. T. Garnb & Son, Aldsworth, Northleach, Gloucester, 
n. (£ 6 .) — W. T. Garne & Son. 

m. (£2) . — W. Houlton, Broadfield Farm, Northleach, Glos. 

B. — ^W. Houlton. 
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Class 117. — Pair of Cotswold Ram Lambs y dropped in 1912. 

[3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — W. T. Garne & Son, Aldsworth, Northleach, Glos. 
n. (£6.)— W. T. Garne & Son. 

in. (£2). — W. Houlton, Broadfield Farm, Northleach, Glos. 

Class 118. — Pen of three Cotswold Shearling Ewes. [2 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — ^W. T. Garne & Son, Aldsworth, Northleach, Glos. 
n. (£5) . — W. Houlton, Broadfield Farm, Northleach, Glos. 

DEVON LONGWOOLLED. 

(£10 towards the prizes in Classes 119 to 121 were given by the Devon Longwoolled 
Sheep Breeders’ Society.) 

Class 119. — Devon Longwoolled Shearling Ram. [6 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — R. C’ooK, Crazelowman, Tiverton, 
n. (£6.)— R. Cook. 

m. (£2.)~F. White, Torweston, Williton. 

R.—F. White. 

H. C.— R. Cook. 

Class 120. — Pair of Devon Longwoolled Ram Lambs ^ drojrped in 

1912. — (3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — F. White, Torweston, Williton. 

n. (£6.)— F. Whitj:. 

m. (Bronze Medal).- R. (\)0K, Crazelowman, Tiverton, Devon. 

Class 121. — Pen of thres Devon Longwoolled Shearling Ewes. 

[4 entries.] 

l. (£10. ) — R. Cook, Crazelowman, Tiverton, Devon. 

n. (£ 6 .)— R. Cook. 

m. (Bronze Medal). — F. White, Torweston, Williton. 

B. — F. White. 

SOUTH DEVON. 

Class 122. — South Devon Shearling Ram. [5 entries]. 

I. (£10.) — P. G. Brown, Tremadart, Duloe, Cornwall. 

n. (£6.) — J. Stookb, Sherford, Brixton, Pl 3 nnouth. 

in. (Bronze Medal).— E. H. Hoskin, Cartuther Barton, Liskeard. 

R. — J. Stooke. 
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Class 123. — Pen of three South Devon Shearling Ewes. [3 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — J. Stooke, Sherford, Brixton, Pl 3 nnouth. 
n. (£6.)— J. Stooke. 

m. (Bronze Medal). — P. G. Brown, Tremadart, Duloe, Cornwall. 

KENT OR ROMNEY MARSH. 

(The Prizes in Class 124 were given by the Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders* 

Association.) 

Class 124. — Kent or Romney Marsh Two-Shear Ram. [8 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — The Executrix of the late C. File, Water Farm, Elham, 
Canterbury, bred by the late C. File. 

n. (£6.) — L. H. AND G. W. Finn, Westwood Court, Faversham. 

m. (£2.) — J. E. Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

R. — J. E. Quested. 

H. C. — The Executrix of the late C. File. 

C. — F, Neame, Macknade, Faversham. 

Class 125. — Kent or Romney Marsh Shearling Ram. [19 entries.] 

I. (£10.)™J. E. Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

n. (£6.) — The Executrix of the late C. File, Water Farm, Elham, 
Canterbury, bred by the late C. File, Water Farm, Elham, Canterbury. 

in. (£2.)— -J. B. Palmer, New Shelve Manor, T..inham, Maidstone. 

R. — The Executrix of the late C. File. 

H.C. — Sir H. E. Dertno, Bart., Sheerland House, Pluckley, Ashford, Kent, 
C. — .1. E. Quested, The Firs, (Tieriton, Kent. 


Class 126. — Pen of three Kent or Romney Marsh Shearling Ewes. 

[9 entries.] 

l. (£10.)— J. B. Palmer, New Shelve Manor, Linham, Maidstone, 
n. (£5.) — J. B. Palmer. 

m. (£2.) — F. Neame, Macknade, Faversham. 

R. — J. E. Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

H.C. — W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, Tonbridge. — C. E. Gunther, Tongswood, 
Hawkhurst. 

C. — Sir H. E. Dering, Bart., Sheerland House, Pluckley, Ashford, Kent. — 
The Executrix op the late C. File, Water Farm, Elham, Canterbury, bred 
by the late C. File, Water Farm, Elham, Canterbury. — W. Rendall, Horton 
Park, near Hythe, Kent. 
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SOUTHDOWN. 

(The Prizes in Class 127 were given by the Southdown Sheep Society). 

Class 127. — Southdown Two-Shear Ram, [11 entries.] 

l. (£10) and Special * — ¥. H. Jennings, Cockfield Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, 
n. (£6.) — Sir J. Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

m. (£2.) — W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, Tonbridge. 

B. — C. R. W. Adeane, Babraham Hall, Cambs. 

H. C. — C. R. W. Adeane, Babraham Hall, Cambs. — D. McCalmont, Crock- 
fords, Newmarket. 

C. — W. M. Cazalet. 

Class 128. — Southdown Shearling Ram, [14 entries.] 

I. (£10) and R. for Special* — Sir J. Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

n. (£6.) — F. H. Jennings, Cockfield Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 

m. (£2.) — C. R. W. Adeane, Babraham Hall, Cambs. 

B. — Sir J. Coleman, Bart., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

H. C. — D. McCaiaiont, Crockfords, Newmarket. — W. M. Cazalet, Fair- 
lawne, Tonbridge. 

C. — C. R. W. Adeane. — Earl Cadocjan, K.G., Culford Hall, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

Class 129. — Pair of Southdown Ram Lambs, dropped in 1912. 

[6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — D. McCalmont, Crockfords, Newmarket. 

n. (£6.) — Sir J. Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, Surrey, 
in. (£2.) — W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, Tonbridge. 

B. — F. H Jennings, Cockfield Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Class 130. — Pen of three Southdown Shearling Ewes, [6 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — Sir J. Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

n. (£6.) — F. H. Jennings, Cockfield Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 

m. (£2.) — ^W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, Tonbridge. 

R, — Earl Cadogan, K.G., Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 

H.C.—Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G., Goodwood, Chichester. 

* Given by the Southdown Sheep Society, under Conditions 68, a Silver Medal, 
or £1 for the best Ram or Ram Lamb in Classes 127. 128 or 129. 



} Prizes awarded to Hamf shire Down Sheep: 

HAMPSHIRE DOWN. 

Class 131. — Hampshire Down Shearling Ram, [10 entries.] 

l. (£10.) — H. (I Stephens, Cholderton Lodge, Salisbury, 
n. (£6.) — J. Flower, Chilmark, Salisbury. 

m. (£2.) — The Hon. Mrs. Pleydbll-Bouverie, Coloshill House, High- 
worth, Wilts. 

R. — J. Flower. 

H. C. — C. Coles, Manor House, Winterbourne Stokes Salisbury. — ('apt.- J. A. 
Morrison, M.P., Berwick House, Hindon, Salisbury. 

C. — Capt. j. a. Morrison, M.P. 

Class 132. — Pair of Hampshire Down Ram Lambs, dropped in 1912. 

[12 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— A. C. Stephens, Cholderton Ixxlge, Salisbury. 

n. (£6.) — J. Flower, Chilmark, Salisbury. 

m. (£ 2 .)--( Upt. j. a. Morrison, M.P., Berwick House, Hindon, Salisbury. 

R. — The Hon. Mrs. Pleydell Bouverie, (\)leahill House, Higliworth, 
Wilts. 

H. C. — J. Flower. — D. Nicoll, Burntwood, Martyr Worthy, Winchester. 

C. — B. J. Waters, Flamstone, Bi^hopstone, Salisbury. — G. (\ Waters, 
Burcombe Manor, near Salisbury. 

Class 133. — Pen of three Hampshire Down Shearling Ewes, 

[3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) H. V. Stbi’HKNS. (Iholdcrton Lodge, Salisbury. 

n. (*6.)-J. E. Batgent, Westend, Froyle, Alton, Hants. 

HI. (Bronze Medal).—.!. E. Baioent. 

(The Prizes in Class 1,34 were given by the Hampshiie Down Sheep Breeclei-s’ 

Association). 

Class 134. — Pen of three Hampshire Down Ewe Lambs, dropped 
in 1912. [11 entries.] 

I. Flower, Chilmark, Salisbury. 

n. (£3.) — D. Nicoll, Burntwood, Martyr Worthy, Winchester. 

R.— H. C. Stephens, Cholderton Lodge, Salisbury. 

V.H.C. — Capt. J. A. Morrison, M.P., Berwick House, Hindon, Salisbury. — 
The Hon. Mrs. Plbydell-Bouvbrie, Coleshill House, Highworth, Wilts. — 
G. C. Waters, Burcombe Manor, near Salisbury. 

C. — E. T. Judd, (kxjum. Barton Stacey, Hants. — B. J. Waters, Flamstone, 
Bishopstone, Salisbury. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

Class 135. — Shropshire Shearling Ram, [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) K. W. Milnes, Beam House, Montford, Saloj). 

II. (£5.)~ “M. Williams, Whiaton Hall, Albrighton, Wolverhampton. 

III. (£2.)— M. Williams. 

R. ~ K . W. Milnes. 

H. C. — F. Bibby, Hardwiek(‘ (Irange, Shrewsbury. 

C. — F. Bibby. 

Class 136. — Pen of three Shropshire Shearlmg Ewes, [ 3 entries.] 

I. (£10) K. W. Milnes, Jk‘am House, Montford, Salop. 

II. (£10.) F. Bibby, Hardwieke Grange, Shrewsbury- 

III. (Bronze Medal.) — F. Bibby. 


OXFORD DOWN. 

Class 137. — Oxford Dotvn Shearling Ram, [9 entries.] 

I (£10.) J. Hokljck, (’owley .Manor, near ( ’heltenham. 

II (£5.)— J. Horlick. 

111. (£2.) .\. Brassey, Heythrop Bark, (’hipping Norton. 

R. & H.C. — J. T. Hobbs, Maisey Hamjiton, Fairford. 

C.— A. Brassey. -J. T. Hobbs. — J. T. Hobbs. 

^Class 138. — Pair of Oxford Down Ram Lambs, dropped in 1912. 

[6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) -.J. 17 Hobbs, Maisey Hampton, Fairfoixl. 

II. (£6.) — J. Horligk, Gowley Manor, near Gheltenliam. 

III. (£2.) — .T. H. Larog, Orudwell Manor. Malmesbury, Wilts. 

R. & H.C,--J. T. Hobbs. 

Class 139. — Pen of three Oxford Down Shearling Ewes. f4 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — J. T. Hobbs, Maisey Hampton, Fairford 

II. (£6.) — tl. Horlick, Cowley Manor, near Cheltenham. 

III. (Bronze Medal.)— A. Brassey, Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton. 

R. & H.C.— J. T. Hobbs. 



lii Prizes awarded to Oxford Down and Dorset Horn Shee'p, 

(The Prizes in Class 140 were given by the Oxford Down Sheep Breeder s’ 
Association, and will be withheld until the animals awarded the prizes are 
registered in the Flock Book. 

Class 140. — Pair of Oxford Down Ewe Lambs, dropped in 1912. 

[6 entries.] 

I. (£6.) — J. T. Hobbs, Maisey Hampton, Fairford. 

II. (£3)— .T. T. Hobbs. 

III. (£1.) — J. Horlick, Cowley Manor, near Cheltenham. 

R. & H.C. — J. H. Large, Crudwell Manor, Malmesbury, Wilts. 

DORSET HORN. 

Class 141. — Dorset Horn Shearling Ram. [7 entries.] 

I. (£10) and Champion (£4.)*- -W. R. Flower, West Stafford, Dorchester. 

II. (£6.) — W. R. Flower. 

III. (£2.)— F. J. Merson & Son, Farringdon, North Petherton, Bridgwater, 
Somerset. 

B. & H.C. — Sir E. Hambro, Bart., K.C.V.O., Milton Abbey, Blandford, 
Dorset, bred by W. A. Johnson, Stafford Park, Puddletown, Dorchester. 

H. C. — H. W. Davies, Clavelshay, North Petherton, Bridgwater. 

Class 142. — Pair of Dorset Horn'Ram Lambs, dropped after November 
1, 1911. [10 entries.] 

I. (£10) and R. for Champion* — A. Johnson, Symondsbury, Bridport. 

II. (£6.) — Sir E. Hambro, Bart.. K.C.V.O., Milton Abbey, Blandford, 
Dorset. 

III. (£2.) — A. Johnson. 

R. — C. H Crawford, Mappercombe, Powerstock, Dorset. 

V.H.C. — Sir E. Hambro., Bart., K.C.V.O.-— C. H. Crawford. — W. R. 
Flower, West Stafford, Dorchester. 

C. — L. C. Attrill, Bowcombe Farm, Isle of Wight. — W. R. Flower. — F. 
J. Merson & Son, Farringdon, North Petherton, Bridgwater, Somerset. 

Class 143. — Pen of three Dorset Horn Shearling Ewes. [8 entries.] 

I. (£10) and Champion (£4)t — A. Johnson, Symondsbury, Bridport. 

II. (£6.) — Sir E. Hambro, Bart., K.C.V.O., Milton Abbey, Blandford, 
Dorset. 


♦ Given by the Somerset County Agricultural Association for the best Ram or 
Ram Lamb in Class 141 or 142. 

I Given by the Somerset County Agricultural Association for the best Ewe 
or Ewe Lamb in Class 143 or 144. 
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III. (£2.) — F. J. Mbrson & Son, Farringdon, North Petherton, Bridgwater, 
Somerset. 

R. — W, R. Flower, West Stafford, Dorchester. 

V.H.C. — A. Johnson. 

C. — Sir E. Hambro, Bart, K.C.V.O. — F. J. Merson & Son. 

(The Prizes in Class 144 were given by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ 

Association. ) 

Class 144. — Pen of three Dorset Horn Ewe Lambs, dropped after 
November 1911. [8 entries.] 

I. (£10) and R. for Champion (£4.)* — Sir E. Hambro, Bart, K.C.V.O., 
Milton Abbey, Blandford, Dorset. 

n. (£6.) — W. R. Flower, West Stafford, Dorchester, 
in. (£2.)~L. C. Attrill, Bowcombe Farm, Isle of Wight. 

R. — A. Johnson, Symondsbury, Bridport. 

V.H.C. — L. C’. Attrill. 


DORSET DOWN. 

(The Prizes in ('lass 145 were given by the Dorset Down Sheep Breeders’ 

Association.) 

Class 145. — Dorset Down Shearling Ram. [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Eden & Watson, Purse Canndle, Sherborne, Dorset. 

II. (£5.)“Eden & Watson. 

III. (£2.) — G. C. Wood-Homer, Bardolf Manor, Dorchester. 

R. — R. Tory, East Farm, Whitchurch, Blandford, bred by W. Lovelace, 
Puddlehinton, Dorchester. 

Class 146. — Pair of Dorset Down Ram Lambs, dropped in 1912. 

[6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) -Eden & Watson, Purse Caundle, Sherborne, Dorset. 

II. (£5.) — R. ^ORY, East Farm, Whitchurch, Blandford. 

III. (£2.) — Eden & Watson, 

R.— R. Tory. 

Class 147. — Pen of three Dorset Down Shearling Ewes. [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — R. Tory, East Farm, Whitchurch, Blandford. 

II. (£5.) — G. C. Wood-Homer, Bardolf Manor, Dorchester. 

III. (£2.)— G. C. Wood-Homer. 

R.— R. Tory. 


♦ Given by the Somerset County Agricultural Association for the best Ewe 
or Ewe Lamb in Class 143 or 144. 



liv Prizes awarded to Exmoor Horn Shee/p and Berkshire Pigs. 

EXMOOR HORN. 

(The Prizos in Class 14S were ^iven by tbo Kxmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ 

Society.) 

ClaSvS 148 . — Exmoor Horn Old Ram, two shear and upwards. 

12 entries.] 

I (£10) and (Immpiun (£4.)* P. Smyth, Broford, Dulverton. Somerset. 
II. (Silver Medal.) — D. .1. 'rAPP, Highercombe. Dulverton. 

Class 141). — Exmoor Horn Shearling Ram. |5 entries.] 

I. (£10.) and R for (liainj)ion* Smyth, Broford, Dulverton, Somerset. 

II. (£5.)— P. Smyth. 

III. (Bronze Medal.) 4. Kobins, Lideot Hall, High Bray, South Molton. 

Class 150. — Pen of three Exmoor Horn Shearling Ewes. [5 entries.] 

I. (£10.) 4. Robins, IJdeot Hall, High Bray, South Molton. 

II. (^6.)- -W. [j. Lethbiuixje, Wood, South Tavvton, Okehamton, 

III. (Bronze Medal.) -- D. 4. Tapp, Highereombe, Dulverton. 


/ PIGS. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Class 151. — Berkshire Boar, farrowed in 1909, 1910 or 1911. 

[0 entries.] 

I. (£7.) and Special (£5.)t — W. Buckley, Moundsmerc Manor, Basingstoke, 
Goldicote John (1500.3), born 29th .luly, 1909, bred by E. C. B. Portman, 
Goldicote, Stratford-on-Avon; s Peter Simple (13846), d Danesfield Java 
(12861), s d Okeford Emperor (10779). 

II. (£3.) — L. (Hjrrie, Minloy Manor, Earnborough, Hants, Minley Warrior, 
born 7th January, 1911 ; s Highmoor Viscount (12721), d Motcombe Kitty 
(14628), s d Dorset Edward (14007). 

III. (£2.) — J. A. Fricker, Suddon Grange, Wincanton, born 2nd September, 
1910 ; s Robert, d Free body, s d Hightide. 

R. — W. Meaden, Hartgrove Farm, East Orchard, Shaftesbury, Peaceable, 
born 6th .June, 1911), bred by R. B. Vincent, Waterston Farm, Dorchester ; 
s Peaceable (14658), d Compton Dorothy (14977). 

♦ Given by the Somerset (bunty Agricultural Association, for the best Ram of 
any age in Class 1 48 or 149. 

■f Given by the British Berkshire Society. Best Boar or Sow in the Berkshire 
Classes entered in, or eligible for tlie Herd Book, whose sire and dam, together 
with the name of its breeder, wera entered in the Catalogue. 



Prizes awarded to Berkshire and Large Black Pigs. Iv 

Class 152 . — Pair of Berkshire Boars^ farrowed in 1912. entries.] 

I. (£6.)-"W. Buckley, Moundsmere Manor, Basingstoke, born 2nd January, 
s Moundsmere Curioso (J5223), d Whitley Countess (14938), s d Whitley 
Decoy (14574), 

II. (£2.)— J. A. Fricker, Suddon Grange, Wincanton, born 3rd January ; 
s Robert, d Suddon Belinda, s d High tide. 


Class 153. — Berkshire Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1912. 

[5 entries.] 

I. (£7) and R. for Special* — L. ('urrie, Minley Manor, Farnborougli, Hants, 
Minley Governess (15104), bom 12th June, 1910; s Highmoor Viscount 
(12721), d Wyndthorpe Candidate (14248), s d Don Camphor (12387). 

II. (£3.) — L. Currie, Minley Primrose (15009), bom 18th January, 1910: 
s Compton Supreme (13989), d Minley Rosamond (13907), s d Highmoor 
Vtscount (12721). 

III. (Bronze Medal).- -W. Buckley, Moundsmere Manor, Basingstoke, 
Moundsmere Maisie (15221), born 21st August, 1910; s Highmoor Curio 
(11807), (1 Daneslield Maisie 2nd (13886), s d Okeford Emperor (10779). 

Class 154. — Pair of Berkshire Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1912. 

[4 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — W. Buckley, Moundsmere Manor, Basingstoke, born 11th January ; 
s Axford VJscount (15008), d Hairbell (15041), s d Sir Frank (14656). 

II. (£2.) — J. A. Fricker, Suddon Grange, Wincanton, born 6th January ; 
s Julius Rex, d Billingham S.G., s d Freshman F.B. 

III. (Bronze Medal.)— L. Currie, Minley Manor, Farnborougli, Hants, 
born 12th January.; s Highmoor Vtscount (12721), d Wyndthorpe C’andidate 
(14248), s d Don Camphor (12387). 

LARGE BLACK. 

Class 155. — Large Blaek Boar, farrowed in 1909, 1910, or 1911. 

[0 entries.] 

I. (£7) and Champion (£4)t— T. F, Hooley, Dry Drayton, near Cambridge, 
Drayton Disappointment (.3337), born 26th July, 1909 ; s Drayton Demon 
4th (2353), d Drayton Dainty 8th (7148), s d Henry Achilles (1999). 

II. (£3.) — C. F. Marriner, Hasketon, Woodbridge, Suffolk, Tarcowe Pride 
(3341), btirn 23rd February, 1910, bred by T. Goodchild, Great Yeldham ; 
s Pride of Tey (3037), d Tarcowe Princess 41st (7134). 


* Given by the British Berkshire Society. Best Boar or Sow in the Berkshire 
Classes entered in, or eligible for the Herd Book, whoso sire and dam, together 
with the name of its breeder, were entered in the Catalogue. 

t Given by the Somerset County Agricultural Association for the best Exhibit 
in Classes 156 to 159. 



Ivi Prizes awarded to Large Black Pigs, 

III. (£2.) — H. J. Kingwell, Great Aish, South Brent, Devon, Brent 
Topper, bom 9th March, 1911 ; s Bentley King M’ Panda (3293), d Brent 
Souvenir 8th (9062), s d Brent Oakenclough (2961). 

B. — C. F. Mabbiner, Haskeion Lux 19th (3745), bom 25th January, 1911 ; 
s Hasketon Lux 18th (2969), d Hasketon Long Bess 19th (8640). 

Class 156. — Pair of Large Blaofc Boars, farrowed m 1912. 

[11 entries.] 

l. (£5.) — T. Warne, Trevisquite Manor, St. Mabyn, Cornwall, born 2nd 
January ; s Trekelland Masterpiece, d Content 4th. 

n. (£2.) — ^W. AND H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, bom 3rd January ; 
s Tiptree 1st (2933), d Brent Susie 4th (7562), s d Whalesborough Chief (717). 

m. (£1.)— T. F. Hooley, Dry Drayton, near Cambridge, bom 9th January ; 
8 Henley Victor (2947), d Papworth Primrose (8476), s d Hinton King of 
Spades (2141). 

R. — J. Warne, Treveglos, St. Mabyn, S.O., Cornwall, bom 10th January ; 
s Prior of the Valley (2737), d Treveglos Angelina (8676), s d Treveglos 
Pride (2221). 

H. C. — J. C. Olver, Woodland Valley, Ladock, Cornwall, bom 2nd January ; 
8 Bosoha Masterpiece (3395), d Queen of the Valley 2nd (7986), s d The Prior 
(1427). 

C. — C. F. Marbineb, Hasketon, Woodbridge, Suffolk, born 13th January; 
8 Tarcowe Pride (3341), d Hasketon Queen Mary 2nd (9268). — »T. C. Olver, 
bom 4th January ; s Bosoha Masterpiece (3395), d Lily of the Valley Ist (8910), 
s d Prior of the Valley (2737). 

Class 157. — Large Black Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1912. 

[7 entries.] 

I. (£7.) — T. Warne, Trevisquite Manor, St. Mabyn, Cornwall, Levelsides, 
born 10th February, 1910, bred by — James, Grampound Road ; s Wonder 
of the West, d Goodameavey Sunset. 

n. (£3.) — T. F. Hooley, Dry Drayton, near Cambridge, Drasdon Lucky Oirl 
(8490), born 3 Ist January, 1909 ; s Dra3rton Demon 4th (2353), d Stroud 
Missie 3rd (6498), s d Borstal Masterpiece (841). 

m. (£2.) — C. F. Marbineb, Hasketon, Woodbridge, Suffolk, Hasketon Long 
Bess 18th (8638), bom 27th January, 1909 ; s Lux Rex (1189), d Hasketon Long 
Bess 4th (4156). 

B. — J. Warne, Treveglos, St. Mabyn, S.O., Cornwall, Cornish Lass, bom 4th 
January, 1909, bred by H. Wardlaw, Sherborne, Dorset ; s Hinton King of 
Spades (2141), d Wardlaw’s Hilda 2nd (7582), s d Wardlaw’s Haymaker (1863). 

H.C. — F. G. S. Clerihew, Oaklands Park, Tolleshunt Knights, Witham, 
Oaklands 1st (8408), bom March, 1909 ; s Hasketon Black King 10th (1937), d 
Trevisquite Winner (6728), s d Brent Chief (1243). 

C. — ^W. E. Mallbtt, Rainbow Wood Farm, Bath, Treveglos Faithful, bom 
10th August, 1910, bred by J. Warne, Cornwall ; s Tinten Duke (3019), d Tre- 
veglos Faithful (7970), s d Treveglos Beauty (2046). 



Prizes awarded to Large Black and Large White Pigs. Ivii 

(The Prizes in Class 158 were given by the Large Black Pig Society. ) 

Class 158. — Large Black Breeding Sow, not exceeding 12 months old 
on May 1^^, 1912. [9 entries.] 

I. (£7) and R. for Champion* — ^T. Warnb, Trevisquite Manor, St. Mabyn, 
Cornwall, bom 10th May, 1911 ; s Trekelland Masterpiece, d Higher Hendra 
Queen 2nd. 

n. (£3.) — Mbs. R. C. Bainbridge, Elfordleigh, Plympton, South Devon. 
Com wood Girl, born 22nd June, 1911, bred by J. H. Glover, The Inn, Corn- 
wood. South Devon; s Drayton Dandy (3331), d Comwood Lass 31st, a d 
Cornwood Earl (2189). 

in. (£2.) — T. F. Hooley, Dry Drayton, near Cambridge, Drayton Babie 
(10728), bom 30th June, 1911 ; s Henley Achilles (1999), d Marchioness 7th 
(7680), 8 d The Prior (1427). 

R. — J. Warnb, Treveglos, St. Mabyn, S.O., Cornwall, bom 1st August, 1911, 
bred by T. Warne, Trevisquite, St. Mabyn, s Trekelland Masterpiece (2267), d 
Higher Hendra Queen 2nd (6996), s d Cornish King (893). 

C. — The Managers of the Brentry Reformatory, Westbury-on-Tr 3 rm, 
Bristol, Brentry Carious (9990), bom 13th May, 1911 ; s Hasketon Orange 2nd 
(3247), d Comely (8270), a d Claire Rentpayer (2163). 

Class 159. — Pair of Large Black Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1912. 

[7 entries.] 

I.(*5. ) — ^W. and H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton, bom 10th January ; 
s Tiptree Ist (2933), d Primley Judy 2nd (8352), s d Brent Happy Boy (2219). 

n. (£2.)— T. F. Hooley, Dry Drayton, near Cambridge, born 4th January ; 
a Henley Victor (2947), d Marchioness 7th (7580), s d The IMor (1427). 

«m. (£1.) — ^W. Wills, Marlwood, Thom bury, Glos., bom 4th January ; s 
Prime Minister (3479), d Lustleigh Marchioness 16th (9538), s d Talisman 
(2996). 

R. — J. Warne, Treveglos, St. Mabyn, S.O., Cornwall, bom 10th January ; s 
Prior of the Valley (2737), d Treveglos Angelina (8676), s d Treveglos Pride. 

H. C. — J. C. Olvbr, Woodland Valley, Ladock, Cornwall, bom 4th January ; 
s Bosoha Masterpiece (3395), d Queen of the Valley (7984), s d The Prior (14^). 

LARGE WHITE. 

Class 160. — Ixirge White Boar, farrowed in 1909, 1910 or 1911. 

[5 entries.] 

I. (£7) and Special* — Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, near Manchester, 
Wondey Turk 28ih (Vol. xxviii.), bom 17th July, 1910 ; s Turk of Worsley 
(12833), d Worsley Marchington Queen 2nd (26650), s d Worsley Turk 4th. 


♦ Given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association, a Gold Medal, value £3 38. 
(or £3 38. in money), *for the b^st Animal in the Large White classes, entered in or 
eligible for the Herd Book, and the names and numbers of whose sire and dam 
appear^ the Catalogue. 



Iviii Prizes awarded to Large White Pigs. 

n. (£3.) — V. Spkn( ER, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts, President ol Holy- 
well, born 20tli April, 1909, bred by W. H. Yotobed, Jun., Somersham, Hunts ; 

8 Holywell President (Vol. xxviii.), d Emmeth Kittie (Vol. xxviii.). 

m. (Bronze Medal). — Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Turk 21st (14329), born 
21st January, 1910; s Worsley Turk 4th (11217), d Worsley Princess 55th 
(23860), s d Barkwith Joe (6895). 

R. — R. E. W. Stephenson, Tue Brook, Liverpool, Roger of Aughton (12727), 
born 3()th January, 1909, bred by R. Stuart, Gartang, Lancashire ; s Shard 
Roger (8725), d Sowerby Superb 9th (23566), s»d Fulwood Swindon (9861). 

Class 161. — Pair of Large White Boars, farrowed in 1912. 

[5 entries.] 

l. (£5.)-E ARL OF Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, near Manchester, born 8th 
January ; s Broom house King (12355), d Worsley Princess Ixviii (26676), s d 
Samson of Worsley (10095). 

n. (£2.)— J. Ne A verson. Eye, Peterborough, born 2nd January ; s Eye 
Ranger 2nd (Vol. xxviii), d Eye Lass 13th (Vol. xxviii), s d Eye Hugo (12597). 

m. (Bronze Medal).-- Eari. of Ellesmere, born 8th January ; s Emperor 
of Worsley (10791 ), d Worsley Duchess 19th (26606), s d President (11861). 

Class 162. — Large White Breeding Sotv, farrowed before 1^912. 

[4 entries.] 

l. (£7) and R. for Special* — R. E. W. Stephenson, Tue Brook, Liverpool, 
Tallington Companion (29914), born* lOth January, 1909, bred by W. E. 
Measures, Tallington ; s Ruddington Right Stamp (8717), d Tallington Carna- 
tion 1st (21716), s d Worsley Monarch 19th (9371). 

n. (£3.)~ Kart, of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester, Worsley Miss 
ISth (303.36), born 4th January, 1910; s Worsley Turk 4th (11217), d Miss 
Russell Walker (2.5634), s d Holywell Bourne (9161). 

m. (Bronze Medal). — Karl of Elle.smere, Nottingham Lady Mollington 1st 

(23200), bom 24th February, 1907, bred by the Nottingham (Corporation Farm 
(Committee, Stoke Farm, Stoke Bardolph, Nottingham ; s Nottingham Philip 
(10015), d Lady Mollington 32nd (17082), s d Mont Cenis (7845). 

Class 16.3. — Pair of Large White Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1912. 

[5 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, near Manchester, born 8th 
January ; s Emperor of Worsley (10791), d Worsley Duchess 19th (26606), s d 
President (11861). 

U. (£2.) — R. E. W. Stephenson, Tue Brook, Liverpool, born 5th January, 
bred by R. Holden, Wliitestake, Preston; s Albert of Preston (13243), d 
i.<o8tock Hall Princess 3rd (28980), s d Fulwood Emperor 2nd (11671). 

* Given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association, a Gold Medal, value £3 3s. 
(or £3 3s. in money), for the best Animal in the Large White classes, entered in or 
eligible for the Herd Book, and the names and numbers of whose sire and dam 
appear in the Catalogue. 



Prizes awarded to Middle White Pigs. lix 

in. (Bronze Medal). — J. Neaverson, F3ye, Peterborough, born 2nd .January ; 

B Eye Kanger 2nd (Vol. xxviii.), d Eye Lass 13th (Vol. xxviii.). « d Eye Hugo 
(12, W). 

R. Eakl of Ellesmere, born 7th January ; s Dreadnought 2nd (12477), d 
Worsley Hope 4th (21S54), s Worsley Eclipse 9th (9365). 

MIDDLE WHITE. 

Class HiJ. — Middle White Boar, farrowed in 1909, 1910 or 1911. 

[5 entries.] 

I. (£7) and S}>ecial*— L. C. Pa(}ET, MiddlethorjK* Hall. York, Banker of 
Castlecroft (12995), born 6th January, 1909. bred by the late R. S. Sadler, The 
Leasowes, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham; s Wharfedale Hard (12111), d 
(Jastleoroft Brilliant (21936), s d Castlecroft Sir (iilbert (9403). 

n. (£3.) ('. Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts, Sefton of Holywell 

(14465), horn 14th .January, 1910, bred by the Earl of Sefton. (!roxteth Park. 
Liverpool ; s Tarbook Clumber (12101), d Tarboek Pattie 20th (2209S). 

in. (Bronze Medal). T. Willcook, Dunham Mount, Bowdon, ('heshire. 
Manchester of Walton (13059), born 2nd .January, 1909, bred by L. C. Paget, 
Middlethorpe Hall, York: s Manchester of Holywell (11293), d Tarboek 
Pattie 2 1st (22100), s d Walton Turret 12th (9453). 

R. — W’. B. Hir.L, Underhill Farm, Cannock Road, Wolverhampton, Prest- 
wood Bugler (14451), born 23rd August, 1909 ; s Wharfedale Bard (12111), d 
Rose of Prestwood (241.5S), s d Walton .John 12th (9435). 

H. C. 'r. Wii .Lco(5K, Dunham Squire (Vol. xxviii.), horn 16th September. 
1910 : s Carrington V'icar 1st (14373), d Walton Rose 71st (24198), s d Walton 
Clumber 4th (9427), 

Class 165. — Pair of Middle White Boars, farrowed in 1912. 

[3 entries.] 

I. (£5.) -L. ('. Paget, Middlethorpe Hall, York, born 4th .January, bred by 
the Earl of Sefton, Croxteth Hall, Liverpool ; s Reveller of Croxteth, d Tarboek 
Pattie 47th (30970), s d Tarboek Clumber (12101 ). 

n. (£2.) — W. B. Htt.l, l^nderhill Farm, t^annook Road, Wolverhampton, 
born 2nd .January; s Prestwood Bugler (14451), d Graceless of J^restwood 
(Vol. xxviii.), s (I Abbot of Coleshill (12105). 

Class 166. — Middle White Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1912. 

[6 entries.] 

I. (£7.)— C. SrENCER, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts, Holy weU Yorkshire 
Rose (Vol. xxviii.), born 21st August, 1909 ; s Holywell Middleton 3rd (13045), 
d Holywell Rosella 2nd (24094), s d Holywell Rosario (8857). 


* Given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association, a Gold Medal, value £3 Ss. 
(or £3 3s. in money), for the best animal in the Middle White Classes, entered in 
or eligible for the Herd Book, and the names and numbers of whose sire and dam 
api^ear in the catalogue. 



lx Prizes awarded to Middle White and Tamworth Pigs. 


n. (£8.) — G. W, Stark, Forge Farm, Caerleon, Primrose, bom 20th January, 
1909, bred by the Earl of Sefton, Croxteth Hall ; s Tarbock Clumber (12101), 
d Tarbock Pattio 12th (22082), s d Walton Turret 12th (9453). 

ni. (£8.) — W. B. Hill, Underhill Farm, Cannock Road, Wolverhampton, 
Prestwood Bessie (30874), bom Ist January, 1909 ; s Prestwood Gilbert 
(13971), d Joan of Prestwood (24100). 

B. — T. WiLLCOCK, Dunham Mount, Bowdon, Cheshire, Queen o! Dunham 
(Vol. xxvii.), bom 25th March, 1910, bred by L. C. Paget, Middlethorpe Hall, 
York ; s Pat of Wharfedale (15063), d Wharfedale Frolic 2nd (24214), s d 
Offley Dandy (9417). 

H.C. — T. WiLLCOCK, Walton Rose 71«f (24198), born 16th January, 1908. 
bred by Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington; s Walton 
Clumber 4th (9427), d Walton Rose 67th (22130), s d Offley John (7395). 


Class 167. — Pair of Middle White Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1912. 

[3 entries.] 

l. (£5) and R. for Special* — L. C. Paget, Middlethorpe Hall, York, born 3rd 
January ; s Wharfedale Reveller (11329), d Wharfedale Marguerite (27194), s d 
Wharfedale Flash (13127). 

n. (£2.) — G. C. Wood-Homer, Bardolf Manor, Dorchester, born 4th Jan- 
uary ; 8 Wharfedale Duke of York, d Bardolf Holywell, s d Holywell Viscount. 

m. (Bronze Medal). — W. B. Hill, Underhill Farm, Cannock Road, Wolver- 
hampton, bom 2nd January; s I^estwood Bugler (14451), d Graceless of 
Prestwood (Vol. xxviii.), (34058), s d Abbot of Coleshill (12105). 


TAMWORTH. 

Class 168. — Tamworth Boar, farrotved in 1909, 1910 or 1911. 

[7 entries.] 

I. (£7) and R. for Specialf — R. Ibbotson, Knowle, Warwickshire, Osmaston 
Bnxus (14633), bom 10th August, 1910, bred by Sir P. Walker, Osmaston 
Manor ; s Dick of Osmaston, d Acacia of Osmaston, s d Redskin of Whitacre. 

n. (£3.) — ^D. W. Philip, The Redlands, Whitacre, Birmingahm, Duke of 
Whitacre (15773), bom 4th January, 1911, bred by Sir P. Walker, Bart., 
Osmaston Manor, Derby; s Elford Bishop (13175), d Osmaston Ivy (27396), 
8 d Rufus of Osmaston (11435). 


♦ Given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association, a Gold Medal, value £3 3 b. 
(or £3 3s. in money), for the best animal in the Middle White Classes, entered in 
or eligible for the Herd Book, and the names and numbers of whoso sire and dam 
appear in the catalogue. 

t Given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association, a Gold Medal, value £3 3s. 
(or £3 3s. in money), for the best animal in the Tamworth Classes, entered in or 
eligible for the Herd Book, and the names and numbers of whoso sire and dam 
appear in the catalogue. 



Prizes awarded to Tamworth Pigs, Ixi 

m. (£2.) — E. DE Hamel, Middleton Hall, Tamworth, Middleton Milan (Vol. 
xxviii.), bom 2l8t July, 1910 ; s Mason of Middleton (13217), d Middleton 
Merker (31228), s d Gay Lad of Middleton (12181). 

B. — E. DE Hamel, Middleton Milo (Vol. xxxvii), bom 2nd January, 1911 ; s 
Mason of Middleton (13217), d Middleton M’bega (31226), s d Gay Lad of 
Middleton (12181). 

Class 169. — Pair of Tamworth Boars, farrowed in 1912. 

[3 entries.] 

1. (£5.) — D. W. Philip, The Redlands, Whitacre, Birmingham, born 5th 
January ; s Duke of Whitacre (15773), d Cholderton Golden Beauty 2nd, s d 
Duke of Gloucester (12177). 

n. (£2.) — W. H. Mitchell, Elmdene, Kenilworth, born 9th January ; s 
Dandy of Elmdene (14549), d Rose of Elmdene (31276), s d Osmaston Tom 
(13233). 

Class 170. — Tamworth Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1912. 

[7 entries.] 

l. (£7) and Special* — R. Ibbotson, Knowle, Warwickshire, Knowle Empress 
Queen (31164), bom Pith January, 1910; s Knowle Lord Minto, d Knowle 
Empress, s d Bishop of Knowle. 

n. (£3.) — D. W. Philip, The Redlands, Whitacre, Birmingham, Whitacre 
Cherry Blossom (31300), bom 13th June, 1909 ; s Red Skin of Whitacre (12219), 
d Whitacre C^herry Ripe (22320), s d Director of Whitacre. 

m. (£2.)--R. Ibbotson, Knowle Rosalind 2nd (31184), bom 4th January, 
1910 ; s Knowle Baron (12189), d Knowle Rosie, s d Knowle King David. 

R. — E. DE Hamel, Middleton Hall, Tamworth, Middleton Ma sika (Vol. 
xxviii.), born 4th January, 1910 ; s Gay Lad of Middleton (12181), d Middleton 
Maru (24352), s d Middleton Matoppo (9537). 

E. DE Hamel, Middleton ITbega (31226), bom 4th January, 1909 ; s 
Gay Lord of Middleton (12181), d Middleton Microcosma (24364), s d Middle- 
ton Majestic (8971). 


Class 171.— Pair of Tamworth Breeding Sows, iarrowed in 1912, 

[3 entries.] 

I. (£6.)— D. W. Philip, The Redlands, Whitacre, Birmingham, bom 5th 
January ; s Duke of Whitacre (15773), d Cholderton Golden Beauty 2nd, s d 
Duke of Gloucester (12177). 

n. (£2.) — ^W. H. Mitchell, Elmdene, Kenilworth, bora 18th January; s 
Dandy of Elmdene (14549), d Elmdene Matron 7th (31140), s d Knowle Nestor 
(10429). 


* Given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association, a Gold Medal, value £3 3s. 
(or £3 3s. in money), for the best animal in the Tamworth Classes, entered in or 
eligible for the Herd Book, and the names and numbers of whose sire and dam 
appear in the catalogue. 



Ixii Prizes awarded to any Breed of Pigs and for Cider. 

ANY BREED. 

(The Prizes in Class 172 and 173 were given by Messrs. Chas. and Thos. Harris & Co,, 

Ltd., Caine. Wilts.) 

Class ] 72 . — Boar most suitable for producing the best class of pigs for 
Wiltshire BacM — Silver Cup, value £5 5s. [10 entries.] 

I. (Silver Cup).— Earl of Eli.esmerk, Worsley Hall, near Manchester, 
Worsley Turk 28th (Vol. xxviii.), born 17th July, 1910; s Turk of Woi’sley 
(12833), d Worsley Marchington Queen 2nd (26650), s d Worsley Turk 4th. 

R. — H. Ibbotson, Knowle, Warwickshire, Knowle Sylvanus (14617), horn 
.3rd January, 1910; s Knowle Lord Minto (12191), d Knowle Sylvia 2nd 
(24340), s d Knowle King Solomon. 


Class 173. — Hilt or Sow most suitable for producing the best class of 
pigs for Wiltshire Bacon — Silver Cup, value £5 5s. [11 entries.] 

I. (Silver Cup). R. Ibbotson, Knowle, Warwickshire. Knowle Rosalind 2nd 
(31184), born 4th .lanuary, 1910; s Knowle Baron (12189), d Knowle Rosie, 
s d Know'le King David. 

R. — D. W. Philip, The Redlands, Whitacre, Birmingham, Whitacre Cherry 
Blossom (31.300), born 13th June, 1909; s Red Skin of Whitacre (12219), d 
Whitacn^ (lierry Ripe (22320), s d Director of Whitacre. 


PRODUCE, 

CIDER. 

(Open to Growers or Makers). 

First Prize in each Class, a Gold Medal and a Certificate. 
Second Prize in each Class, a Silver Medal and a Certificate. 
Third Prize in each Class, a Bronze Medal and a (Certificate, 

Class 171. — Cask of not less than 18 and not more than 30 gallons of 
Cider, of the 1911 Vintage. [8 entries.] 

l. — H. J. Davis. 

II.— PuLLiN Bros. 

m. — T. Stone. 

R. — Quantock Vale Cider (U). 

V.H.C.— T. Stone. 

Class 175. — 12 Bottles of Cider, of the 1911 vinta/ge, [11 entries.] 

l. — Pullin Bros. 

n. — Dj J. Crofts & Son. 

m. — G. Vickery. 

R. — Quantock Vale CJideb Co, 
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Class 176. — Cask of not less than 18 and not more than 30 gallons of 
Cider, of the 1911 vintage. flO entries.] 

1. — D. J. Ckufts & So^. 
n.— H. J. Davis. 
in.— H. J. Davis. 

R. — D. J. Crofts & Son. 

Class 177. — 12 Bottles of Cider, of the 1911 vintage. fl7 entries.] 

L— H. J. Davis. 

n.— H. J. Davis. 

in.— D. J. Orofi’s & Son. 

R — W. Vickery. 

Class 178. — 12 Bottles of Cider, of any year vrevioiis to 1911 
vintage. \1 entries.] 

l. — H. J. Davis. 
n. — T. Stone. 

m. — T. Stone. 

R. — Davies & Shinoley. 


CHEESE, 

Class 179. — Three Cheddar Cheeses (not less than 56/6.9. each), made 
in 1911. [21 entries.] 

I. (£15.)— J. Saoe. 

n. (£10.) — O. D. Temfleman. 

in. (£6.)— S. White. 

R. & V.H.C.-- H. Travers. 

H. C. — C. H. Court.-- A. Stone & Son. 

C. — C. C. Hardin({. 

Class 180. — Three Cheddar Cheeses (not over 56lbs. each), made in 
1911. [15 entries.] 

I. (£8) and Special (£5)* G. D. Temfleman. 
n. (£6.) — E. Brake. 

m. (£3.)— S. H. Perry. 

C. — L. F. Diment. — P. H. Francis. 

* Given by the Somerset County Agrioultural Association, and open only to 
exhibits made by residents in Somerset, for best exhibit of Cheddar Cheese made 
in 1911. 
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(The Prizes in Class 181 were given by the Somerset Agricultural Instruction 

Committee.) 

Class 181 . — Three Large or six Truckle Cheddar Cheeses, made in 
1912 hy a student who had received instruction in the Somerset 
County Council or Western Counties Cheese School. [6 entries.] 

1. (£6) and Special (£6)* — Mrs. A. T. Templeman. 
n. (£3) and R. for Special* — A. G. Say. 
in. (£2.) — B. E. Gilijnqham. 

R. & H.C. — Miss P. E. Burdge. 


Class 182. — Three Single Gloucester or Wilts Cheeses, made in 1912. 

[12 entries.] 

I. (£6.) — H. H. PiCKFORD. 
n. (£4.)—.!. Sage. 

HI. (£2.) — ^F. PoRTCH. 

R. & H,C. — G. D. Templeman. 

H. C.--P. H. Francis. 

C. — E. Brake. 

Class 183. — Eight Loaf or other Truckle Cheeses, made in 1911. 

[10 entries.] 

I. (£5) and R. for Special* — E. Brake. 
n. (£3.)— T. Elton. 

HE. (£2.) — J. Candy. 

R. & H.C. — J. Hobbs & Son. 

C. — Cary & Portch. 


Class 184 . — Three Caerphilly Cheeses, made in 1912. [11 entries.] 

l. (£6.) — Wilts United Dairies. 
n. (£3.)— E. Dibble. 

m. (£2.)— A. G. Say. 

H.C. — C. AND G. pRIDEAUX. 

C. — E. J. Duckett. — J. E. Hawkings. 


♦ Given by the Somerset County Agricultural Association, and open only to 
exhibits made by residents in Somerset for Best Exhibit of Cheddar Cheese, made 
in 1912, in the foregoing classes. 
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(The Prizes in Class 185 were given by the Somerset Agricultural Instruction 

Committee.) 

Class 185. — Three Caerphilly Cheeses, made in 1912, hy a stude/nt 
who had received instruction in the Somerset County Council or 
Western Counties Cheese School. (4 entries.] 

I. (£3,)— A. G. Say. 

n. (£2 .)--Mis8 N. Evans. 

CREAM CHEESE, BUTTER & CREAM. 

(These Classes were not open to Professional Teachers). 

Class 186. — Three Cream or other Soft Cheeses. [12 entries.] 

I. (£3.) — Miss M. G. Prideaux. 
n. (£2.)— J. Hildick. 
in. (£1.) — F. L. Perkins. 

R. — Miss M. James. 

H. C. — Earl of Plymouth. — 0. and G. Prideaux. 

C. — Brook LANDS Dairy Co. 

Class 187. — 3lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) Butter. 

[29 entries.] 

I. (£4.)- -J. Moore. 

l. (£4.) — Mrs. R. Underwood. 
n. (£3.) — Mrs. L. R. Mild on. 
n. (£3.) — Mrs. C. Venning. 

m. (£2 .) — Mrs. J,. H. Hearn. 

m. (£2 .)— Viscount Valletort. 

IV. (£1.) — Mrs. J. T. Dibsdall. 

IV. (£1.)— J. M. Harris. 

R. — Sir J. Fuller, Bart. 

V. H.C. — Mrs.'R. Gerry. 

H. C. — Mrs. J. H. Phillips. — A. F. Somerville. — Earl Temple. 

C. — Mrs. j. Way. 

Class 188. — W)s. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) Butter, made 
from scalded cream. [16 entries.] 

I. (£4.) — ^Mes. j. H. Hearn. 

n. (£3) and R. for Special* — ^M rs. J. T. Dibsdall. 

* Given by the Somerset County Agricultural Association, and open only to 
residents in the County of Somerset, for the best exhibit of Butter, made from the 
produce of cows of the Channel Islands breed. 
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TSL , (£2.) — Mrs. L. R. Mild on. 

IV. (£1.) — Earl Temple. 

R,— Viscount Valletort. 

V. H.C. — Mrs. C. Venning. 

H. C. — Mrs. R. Gerry. — Mrs. J. K. Phillips. — A. F. Somerville. 

C. — Mrs. J. M. Martin. 

Class 189. — ilbs, of Butter to which no salt whatever has been added, 
judged on the last day of the Show, [18 entries.] 

I, (£4.) — Mrs. R. Underwood. 
n. (£3.) — J. Moore. 

in. (£2.) — J. M. Harris. 

IV. (£1.)— Mrs. H. ^Phomas. 

R. — Sir J. Fuller, Bart. 

V. H.C.— Mrs. J. H. Phillips. 

H. C. — Mrs. L. R. Mildon. — Mrs. J. Way. 

Class 190. — Not less than I2lbs. of Fre^h Butter 'packed for transit, 

[1 entry.] 

I. (£3.)— Miss M. G. Prideaux. 

Class 191. — 12^65. of Keeping Butter, in a jar or crock, delivered to 
the Secretary four weeks before the Show, [7 entries.] 

l. (£4.) — Mrs. L , R. Mildon. 

n. (£8) and Special (£2)* — A. F. Somerville. 

m. (£2 .) — Mrs. A. A. Bere. 

R. — Miss W. J. Eddy. 

H. C. — Mrs. J. Thomas. 

Class 192. — 4 Half-pounds of Scalded Cream, [10 entries.] 

I. (£3.) — Mrs. C. Venning. 

n. (£2 .) — Mrs. L. R. Mildon. 
in. (£1 .)— Miss M. G. Prideaux. 

R. — C. and G. Prideaux. 

V.H.C. — Mrs. J. T. Dibsdall. — Mrs. J. H. Phillips. 

H.C. — F. AND H. E. Hornby. — R. Neville Grenville. 

♦Given by the Somerset County Agricultural Association, and open only to 
residents in the County of Somerset, for the best exhibit of Butter, made from the 
produce of cows of the Channel Islands breed. 
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(The Prizes iu Classes 193 and 194 were given by the Somerset Agricultural 
Instruction Committee.) 

Class 193. — Mbs. of Fresh (or verij slightly salted) Butter, made by a 
Student of the Somerset County Butter School. [6 entries. | 

1. (£2 10s.) and Special (£2)* Mrs. T. Stevens. 
n. (£1 10s.)— Miss M. Weaver. 
in. (£1.) — Miss A. Pearce. 

R. & V.H.C.— Miss B. Skinner. 

H. C. Mrs. E. J. Hole. 

C. Miss M. Evans. 

Cl.ass 194. - -Mbs. of Whey Butter, made, by a student of the Somerset 
Comity Dairy Schools. (2 entries. 1 

I. (£1 10s.)- R. E. OlLLIMOIAM. 


COMPETITIONS. 

BUTTER-MAKING. 

(No winner of a first prize given by this Society for Butter-making during the last 
three years was eligible to compete in Classes 195, 197 or 199). 

(The Prizes in (Hasses 190, 198, 200, 202 and 204 were given by the Somerset 
Agricultural Instruction Committee.) 

Class 195. — For first year Students who had been through a course of 
instruction in Butter -making at any County Council School since 
the Society s last Shoir. [9 entries.] 

I. (£4.)— Miss M. 'Stickland. 
n. (£3.) -Miss E. T. Jewell. 
in. (£1 10s.) - Miss M. C. Kni(;ht. 

R. - Miss E. Bennton. 

H. C. -Mrs. A. Martin.— Miss (4. Smith. — Miss 1). Westmore. 

Class 196. — For Students of the Somerset County Butter School, who 
had been through a course of instruction sime May 27th, 1911. 
[11 entries.] 

I. (£2.) — Miss E. M. Ford. 

n. (£1 10s.)— Miss M. Sherheri). 
m. (£1.) — Miss N. Ralls. 

R,— Miss N. Sweet. 

V.H.C. — Miss M. Browning. — > liss E. Parker. — M iss D. A. WyArr. 

H.C. — Miss L. Prideaux. — Miss £. A. J. Shepheed.^Miss B. Skinner. 

♦ Best exhibit of Butter, made from the ])roduoc of Cows of any breed other 
than Channel Islands. 
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Class 197 . — For Men and Women^ on the second day of the Show. 

[37 entries.] 

l. (£4.) — Mrs. E. Watts. 
n. (£8.) — ^Miss C. Webb. 

m. (£1 10s.) — Miss L. A. Trebick. 

IV. (£1.) — Miss J. Rosser. 

R, — Miss D. Weston. 

V. H C. — Mrs. A. Gulliver. — Miss M. C. Knight. — Miss H. M. Trei^chard. 

H. C. — Miss D. Bice. — Miss E. K. Ciiannon. — Miss B. Fletcher. — Miss 
E. S. Francis. — Miss E. James. — Miss J. James. — Miss C. Pantall. — Miss 
J. L. Pritchard. — Miss M. Stickland. 

C. — Miss M. A. Dalrymple. — Miss E. F. M. Goodwin.— Miss W. Holton 
— Miss E. T. Jeweij.. — Mrs. B. Miles. 

Class 198. — For Students of the Somerset County Butter School, who 
had never won a Prize in any Competition other than those held 
in connection with the School, On the second day of the Show, 
[12 entries.] 

I. (£2.) — Miss M. Shepherd. 

n. (£1 10s.) — M iss D. Tucker. 
in. (£1.) — Miss G. Parker. 

V.H.C. — iVIiss M. Brown. 

H. C. — Miss A. Pearce. — Miss B. Skinner. — Miss N. Sweet. 

Class 199. — For Men and Women, on the third day of the Show, 

[42 entries.] 

I. (£4.) — Miss H. M. Williams. 
n. (£3.) — Miss E. James. 

Equal m. (16s.) — Miss E. K. Channon. 

Equal m. (16s.) — Miss J. James. 

Equal IV. (10s.) — Miss M. A. Dalrymple. 

Equal IV. (10s.) — Miss H. M. Tbenchard. 

R. — Miss A. Gulliver. 

V.H.C. — Miss D. Bice. — Miss W. E. Dunn. — Miss B. Fletcher. — Miss 
M. C. Knight. — Mrs. B. Miles. — Miss C. Pantali4. — Miss C. Webb. 

H.C. — Miss E. F. M. Goodwin. — Miss W. Holton. — Miss M. B. Hugoe. — 
Mrs. W. H. Padpield. — Miss J. L. Pritchard. — Miss J. Rosser. — Miss 
L. A. Tberice.. — Miss M. Williams. 

C. — Miss F. Bath. — Miss M. Brown. — Miss E. M. Dunn. — Miss E. S. 
Francis. — Miss G. Smith. — Miss M. Stickland. — Miss M. C. Thomas. — Miss 
D. Weston. 
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Class 200. — For Students of the Somerset County Butter School, who 
had never won a First Prize at any Show, on the third day of Show. 
[12 entries.] 

l. (£2.) — Miss N. Sweet. 

n. (£1 los.) — Miss M. Weaver. 

m. (£1.) —Miss E. Parker. 

R. — Miss D. Tucker. 

H. C. — Miss A. Pearce. — Miss B. Skinner. 

C. — Miss M. Brown. Mrs. VV^ H. P vdfield.— Miss E. A. J. Shepherd. 

Class 201. — For Men and Women, on the fourth day of the Show. 

(3.3 entries.] 

I. (£4.) — Miss M. C . Knight. 

n. (£3 .)— Miss C. Pantalu. 

m. (£1 10s.) — Miss J. James. 

IV. (£1.) — Mrs. W. Watts. 

R. — Miss A. Pritchard. 

V. H.C.— Miss W. Holton. — Miss J. Rosser. 

H. C. Miss F. Bath. — Miss D. Bice. — Miss M. A. Dalrymple. — Miss B. 
Fletcher. — Miss E. F. M. Goodwin. — Miss E. James. — Mrs. B. Miles. — 
Miss H. M. Trenchard.- Miss L. A. Trbrice. — Miss D. Weston. 

C. — Miss E. Bennion. — Miss M. K. ('ooke. — Miss E. S. Francis. — Miss J. 
Harding.™ Miss M. B. Hugoe. — Miss E. T. Jewell. — Mrs. A. Martin. — 
Miss N. Meaden. — ^Mrs. L. R. Mildon. — Miss G. Smith. 

Class 202. — For Students of the Somerset County Butter School on 
the fourth day of Show. [12 entries.] 

I. (£2.) — Miss W^ E. Dunn. 

n. (£1 10s.) — Miss E. M. Dunn. 
in. (£1.) — Miss G. 1 ’arker. 

R. — Miss N.-Sweet. 


CHAMPION CLASS. 

Class 203. — For Winners of First and Second frizes in the Butter- 
making Classes 195, 197, 199, or 201, or at any previous 
meeting of the Society, on the fifth day of the Show. [19 entries.] 

l. (Gold Medal). — Miss H. M. Trenchard. 
n. (Silver Medal). — Miss H. M. Williams. 

m. (Bronze Medal). — Miss C. Webb. 

R, — Miss M. Stickland. 

V.H.C. — Miss D. Bice. — Miss W. E. Dunn. — Miss J. Rosser. — Mrs. W. 
Watts. — Miss 0. Pantall. 
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H. C.- Miss E. K. CiiANNON. — Miss M. A. Dalrymple.— Miss E. M. Dunn. 
— Mrs. L. R. Mildon. — Miss A. Pritchard. — Mrs. E. Watts. 

C. — Miss E. James. 

Class 204. — For winners of First and Second Prizes in Classes 196, 
198, 200 and 202, on the. fifth daij of the Show. [8 entries.] 

I. (Gold Medal).— Miss N. Sweet. 

n. (Silver Medal).-- Miss M. Shepherd. 
m. (Bronze Medal). — Miss W. E. Dunn. 

R. — Miss E. M. Dfnn. 

V.H.C. — Miss E. Ford. — M iss Tucker. 

H.C.— Miss Weaver. 


xMILKING. 

Class 205. — For Men 18 years of age and over. [7 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — H. Morgan. 
n. (£1.)— W. Hallett. 
in. (15s.) — .1. PRYEH. 

R.~J. Lowe. 

H. C.— G. Allen. 

C.“ G. C. Gane. 

Class 200. — For Women years oj age and over. [4 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — Miss J. Rosser. 
n. (£1.) —Miss E. T. Jewell. 

R. — Miss E. Bath. 

V.H.C. — Mrs. W. Watts, 

Class 207. — For Boys and Girls under 18 years of age. [3 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) - Miss E. Elton. 
n. (£1.)— G. F. Cryer. 

R.-~ M. Brown. 

SHOEING. 

Class 208. — For Nag Horse Shoeing, by Smiths 25 years of age and 
over on the day of the competition, who had not previously won> 
the First Prize in a corresponding Class at one of the Society's 
meetings, or a Champion Prize at any National or County Agri- 
cultural Society's Show, on the second day of the Show. [18 
entries.] 

I. (£4.) — R. Jones, R.S.S. 
n. (£3.)— W. House. 
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m. (£2.)— K. J. Whitehorn, R.S.S. 

IV. (£1.)— T. Price, R.S.S. 

R.— E. Evans, R.S.S. 

H. C. — F. CjI. Berry. — R. Davies. A. E. Fkltham. — T. G. Feltham, 

R.S.S.— W. Price, R.S.S. 

Class 209. — For Cart Horse Shoeing, by Smiths 25 years of age and 
over on the day of the competition, who had not previously won the 
First Prize in a corresponding Class at one of the Society's meetingSy 
or a Champion Prize at any National or County Agricultural 
Society's Show, on the second day of the Show. [23 entries.] 

I. (£4.) — E. J. Whitbhorn, R.S.S. 

n. (£3.) — T. Norttiwood, A.F.C.L. 

in. (£2.) — C. F. Messenger, R.S.S. 

IV. (£1.)~-T. G. Feltil\m, R.S.S. 

R. & V.H.C. — ^W. Rooke. 

H. C.— R. Davies. — E. Evans, R.S.S.— -rj. Hemmings, R.S.S. — H. Jones, 

R.S.S.— T. Price, R.S.S. -W. Price, R.S.S.- G. D. Welland. 

C.— V. Wale.— W. U. White, R.S.S. 

Class 210. — For Shoe Making or Turning, by Smiths under 25 years 
of age on the day of the competition, the patterns and descrip- 
tions of the Shoes being supplied by the Judge, on the fourth day 
of the Show. [7 entries.] 

I. (£4.) A. WiLBAND. 

n. (£3.) — W. F. Saunders. 

m. (£1.) — P. Double. 

IV. (10s.) — H. Richards. 

R. — P. Roberts. 

C. — J. L. Mathias. 

Class 211. — For Shoe Making or Tiirning, by Smiths 25 years of age 
and over on the day of the competition, the patterns and descrip- 
ions of the Shoes being supplied by the Judge, on the fourth day 
of the Show. [14 entries.] 

l. (£4.) — W. House. 

n. (£3.) — E. Saunders, R.S.S. 

m. (£2.) — J. Hemmings, R.S.S. 

IV. (£1.) — E. J. Whitbhorn, R.S.S. 

R. — W. Price, R.S.S. 

H.C. — J. H. Baker. — E. Evans, R.S.S. — H. Jones, R.S.S. — R. Jones, R.S.S. 

— ^T. Northwood, A.F.C.L. — T. Price, R.S.S. — ^W. Rooke. 
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POULTRY. 


(Undbb Poultry Club Rules). 

(The Birds in Classes 1 to 20 and 23 to 61 must have been hatehed pi-evious to 

January 1, 1912.) 

Class 1.~ANY DISTINCT BREED, EXCEPT BANTAMS—mCK AND 
THREE HENS, BRED IN 1910 OR 1911, the Property of one Exhibitor, 
Mated for Breeding. [13 entries.] 

I. (£3.) — G. H. Procter, Cochins. 

n. (£2.) — ^W. Firth, Game. 

in. (£1.) — J. H. Baker & Son, Indian Game. 

B. — S. W. Thomas, Brahmas. 

V.H.C. — Major H. B. Barnes, Langshans.- R. Watson, Partridge Wyan- 
dottes. 

H.C. — H, Carpenter, Black OrpingUms.- 1j. Jefferies, Black Orping- 
tons, — G. W. Worrell, Black Orpingtons. 

C. — W. Hunt, Indian Game. 

Class 2.— COCHIN OR BRAHMA, (’OCK. [10 entries.) 
t (£1.) — G. H. Procter, Cochin. 
n. (16s.) — G. H. Procter, Cochin. 
in. (10s.)— W. H. Cook. 

B. — S. W. Thomas, Brahma. 

V.H.C. — H. L. PoPHAM, Brahma . — A. E. Ward, tirahma. 

H. C.— W. H. A. Higgins. 

Class 3.— COC^HIN OR BRAHMA, HEN. [8 entries.l 

I. (£1). — G. H. Procter, Cochin. 
n. (15s.) — G. H. Procter, Cochin. 

m. (10s.) — S. W. Thomas, Brahma. 

B. — J. E. D. Moysey, Cochin. 

V.H.C. — H. L. Popham, Brahma. 

H. C. — ^H. L. Popham, Brahma. 

Class 4.— PLYMOUTH ROCK, COCK— [11 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — T. j. Andrew. 

n. (16s,) — R. Anthony. 
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m. (lOs.) — R. Salt. 

B. — J. M. Chandler. 

V.H.C. — Lady Fitzobrai.d. — H. Spensley. 

H. C. — J. Vines. 

Class 5.— PLYMOUTH ROCK , HEN. [12 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — T. H. Furness. 

n. (16s.)— J. Vines. 

m. (los.) — T. J. Andrew. 

R. — J. Greenfield & Son. 

V.H.C. — R. Anthony. — J. M. (.'handler. 

H. C. — C. Trickhy. 

Class 6.— ORPINGTON (BUFF), COCJK. [18 entries.] 

I. (£1.)— W. H. Cook. 

n. (16s.) — R. Anthony. 

HI. (10s.) — S. W. Thomas. 

R. — J. Warren. 

V.H.C. — C. Cave. — T. H. Furness. — W. H. Mitchell. — G. Pontino. 

H. C. — Major H. M. Barnes. - J. W. Honking. — M iss Marriott. 

Class 7.— ORPINGTON (BUFF), HEN. [8 entries.] 

I. (£1.)— W. H, Cook. 
n. (16s.) — R. Anthony. 

HI. (10s.) — J. W. Hunking. 

R. — J. W. Hunking. 

V.H.C. — G. Pontino. 

H. C. — W. Nation. 

Class 8.-~0RPINGT0N (BLACK), COCK. [17 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — T. James. 

n. (16s.)~W. H. Cook. 

m. (los.) — Major H. M. Barnes. 

V.H.C. — H. Carpenter. — M. Lindner. — Mrs. M. Moore. • 

H. C. — J. Baily & Son. — ^W. G. Forrest. — H. Rees. 

Class 9.— ORPINGTON (BLACK), HEN. [16 entries.] 

I. (£1. ) — ^W. L. Jefferies. 

n. (16s.) — ^Major H. M. Barnes. 
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ni. (10s.) — W. H. Atkins. 

R. — T. James. 

V.H.C.— W. H. Cook.— T. C. Pinnioek. 

H. C. — J. R. Charlksworth. — M. Lindner. 

(Yass 10.- ORPINGTON (WHITE), COCK. [II entries.] 

I. (£1.)— W. H. Cook. 
n, (15s.) — M. Lindner. 

m. (lOs.)--R. Gwynne-Furley. 

R.— ^T. Harrington. 

V.H.C. — Lord Rothschild. 

H.C. — ^A.JOR H. M. Barnes. 


Class 11.- ORPINGTON (WHITE), HEN. [13 entries.] 

l. (£1.) — M. Lindner. 

n. (15s.) — R. Gwynne-Furley. 

m. (10s.) — J. Warren. 

H. C. -.M. Blood worth. — Lord Rothschild. 

Class 12.— MINORCA (BLACK), COCK. [8 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — A. G. Pitts. 

n. (15s.)— A. G. Pitts, 

HI. (10s.)— W. H. Cook. 

R. — Fursland Bros. 

H. C. — A. Tucker. 

Class 13.— MINORCA (BLACK), HEN. [8 entries.] 

I. (£1.)— W. H. Cook. 

n. (15s.) — Fursland Bros. 
in. (10s.) — A. G. Pitts. 

R. — W. H. A. Higgins. 

V.H.C. — FuRsiiAND Bros. 

H.C. — F. Slater. 


Class 14.— iVIINORCA (WHITE), COCK OR HEN. [6 entries.] 

I. (*1.) — McFarland Bros. 
n. (16s.) — McFarland Bros. 

R. — J. R. R. Mitchell. 
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(^hAss ir).~SlTSSKX, COCK, \^r) ontrie,s.] 

l. (£1.) X. Ermen. 

n. {16s.) Sanderson Bros. 

m. (10s.) -J. Baily Sc Son. 

R. - Mrs. (;. Whttei>ey. 

V.H.C.— liORD Rothschild. — F. H. Wheeler. 

H.C. VV. Chbitt. -IjORD Roth.schild. 


CI.ASS 10.- SUSSEX, HEN. [17 entries.! 


I. (£1.) J. Baij.y tS: Son. 

n. (15s.) -W. (Utbitt. 

lU. (10s.) Mrs. Kinnkar-Ratllie. 

V.H.C. -Lord Rothschild. -F. H. Wheei.er. 

H. C. -X. Ermen. - H. M VRTTN, M.D. Lord Rothschild. Dr. J. E. 
Shaw. F. H. Wheeler. 

(‘L\ss 17. DORKINO {\X\ VARIETY), COCK. [7 entries.] 

I. (£1.) .1. Harris. 

n. (15s.) -Miss A. .M. .Alexander, Silver. 
in. (10s.) — A. C. AIa./or. 

V.H.C. - C.vi'T. G. Phipps- Hornby. 

H.C. -Capt. C. Phipps- Hornby. 


Cla.ss is. - DORKING (ANY VARIETY), HEN. [G entries.] 

I. (£1.) J. Harris. 
n. (15s.) -A. C. Major. 
in. (lOs.) A. C. Major. 

R.--H. W. Berry. 

H. C. (.'apt. G. I'hipps- Hornby'. 

Class H). -FAVEROLLES, COCK. [7 entries.] 

I. (£1.)- F. E. Pope. 

n. (15s.)— F. W. Gentle. 
in. (10s.) — G. Betts. 

V.H.C.— (\ H. Bradley. 

H.C.~T. C. Byrne. — F. W. Gentle. — F. E. Pope. 
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Class 20.— FAVEROLLES, HEN. [7 entries.] 

I. (£1.)— G. Betts. 
n. (16s.) — T. C. Byrne. 
in. (10s.) — F. E. Pope. 

V.H.C.— C. H. Bradley. 

H. C. — F. W. Gentle. — T. H. Jones-Parry. 

(^s 21.— COCHIN, BRAHMA, PLYMOUTH ROCK, ORPINGTON, 
LANGSHAN, SUSSEX OR DORKING— COCKEREL. [11 entries.) 

I. (£1.)— R. Gwynne-Furley, White Orpington, January 2. 
n. (15s.)— A. C. Major, Dorking, January 2. 

m. (10s.) — C apt. and Mrs. Spencer, Sussex, .lanuary 4. 

V.H.C. — H. Carpenter, Orpington, January 4.--J. M. Chandler, Orping- 
ton, January 0. 

H. C. — R. Anthony. — Mrs. S. Hayward, White Orpington, January 5.— 
Capt. and Mrs. Spencer, Sussex, January 4. 

aAss 22.— COCHIN, BRAHMA, PLYMOUTH ROCK, ORIMNCiTON, 
LANGSHAN, SUSSEX OR DORKING, PULLET. [ 1 1 entries. ) 

I. (£1.) — W. H. Cook, Orpington, January 5. 

n. (15s.) ~ R. CiwYNNE-FirRLEY, Orpington, January 2. 
ra. (los.)— A. C. Major, Dorking, January 2. 

B. — J. M. Chandler, Orpington, January 0. 

V.H.C. — Lord Rothschild, Orpington, January 4. C!apt. and Mrs. 
Spencer, Sussex, January 4. 

H. C. — R. Anthony. 

Class 23.-- LANGSHAN, COCK. [10 entries.) 

I. (£1.)— H. Wallis. 

n. (16s.) — R. Anthony. 
in. (10s.) — R. Anthony. 

B. — Major H. M. Barnes. 

V.H.C. — Major H. M. Barnes. — G. Fielder. 

H. C.— H. Wallis. 

Class 24.— LANGSHAN, HEN. [9 entri(‘s.) 

I. («1.) — R. Anthony. 
n.(15s.)-H. Wallis. 
m. (lOs.) — R. Anthony. 

B.— H. Wallis. 

V.H.C. — Major H. M. Barnes. 

H.C.— B. Wilkinson. 
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Class 25.— WYANDOTTE (SILVER OR GOLD LACED), COCK. 
[11 entries.] 

I. (£1.)— H. Spensley. 
n. (16s.) — S. Climas. 
in. (lOs.) — T. H. Furness. 

E. — Ma.jor H. M. Barnes. 

V.H.C.— T. C. PiNNIOER. 

H. C. — J. L. Whytehead. — R. Wills. 

C. — Mrs. Wallis Titt. 

(^LASS 26.— WYANDOTTE (SILVER OR GOLD LACED), HEN. 
[9 entries.] 

I. (£1.)— S. Climas. 

n. (16s.) — H. Spensley. 
in. (lOs.)--W. E. H. Hancock. 

R. — T. H. Furness. 

V.H.C. — G. H. Dalrymple. 

H. C. — W. C. Flower. — T. C. Pinniger. 

(^Ass 27.— WYANDOTTE (WHITE), COCK. [11 entries.] 

I. (£1.)-' J. E. D. Moysey. 
n. (16s.) — T. H. Furness. 
in. (10s.) — R. Anthony. 

R. — Lady Fitzgerald. 

V.H.C.-- G. H. Dalrymple. — D, Nancarrow. 

H. C. — Mrs. E. A. L. Green. 

C.--R. B. Sauni>ers, 

Class 28.— WYANDOTTE (WHITE), HEN. [12 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — R. Anthony. 

n. (15s.) — J. E. D. Moysey. 

m. (10s.) — J). Nancarrow. 

R. — G. H. Dalrymple. 

V.H.C. — T. H. Furness. — F. W. Gentle. — Mrs. E. A. L. Green. 

H. C. — W. Reed. — R. B. Saunders. 

C. — Mrs. E. A. L. Green. — ^W. Nation. 

Class 29.— WYANDOTTE (BLACK), COCK. [6 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — W. Sharpe. 

n. (16s.) — T. H. Furness. 
m. (10s.) — A. G. Pitts. 

R. — J. Allsbbrook. 

V.H.C.— E. J. Brown. 

H.C.— W. H. A. Higgins. 
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Class 30.— WYANDOTTE (BLACK), HEN. [7 intries.) 

l. (£1.) - G. Wood. 

n. (15s.) W. Sharpe. 

m. (10s.) — *L Allsebrook. 

R. — T. H. Furness. 

V.H.C. A. (i. J'JTTS. 

H. C. - W. H. A. Higoins. 

t'LASs ..31.- WYANDOTTE (ANY OTHER VARIETY), CO(‘K. \i> ontFitJs.J 

I. (£1.) R. Watsox. 

n. (15s.) -K. Salt. 
in. (lOs.)-R. Watson. 

R.~S. Hurst. 

V.H.C. -H. B. I*1NNIUER. 

H. C.— W. E. H. Hancock. 

Class .32. WYANDOTTE (ANY OTHER VARIE3'V), HEX. 1 10 cutrits.J 

I. (£1.) -R. Watson. 
n. (15s.) -H. (JUN.N. 
in. (lOs.)- R. Watson. 

R. J. ]\l. Blackwood. 

V.H.C. H. Broom. 

H. C.--.L .M. Blackwood. - H. B. Binnkjkr. 

C. — 3. Ltppiatt. 

Class 33. LEGHORN (WHITE), CO(^K. [7 entrit*K.| 

I. (fil.)- -R. Anthony. 
n. (15s.)— T. Rees. 
in. (10s.) — J. Vines. 

R. -W. E. GlLLlNC. 

V.H.C. — G. Mannings.- Rees and Ve.nables. 

C. — Rev. R. Chichester. 

Class 34.— LEGHORN (WHITE), HEN. [8 entries.! 

L (£1.)- -R. Anthony. 

n. (15s.)— W. J^ICKARD. 

in. (10s.) — Rev. R. ('hiohestkr. 

R. — W. H. Avery. 

V.H.C. — Rees and Venables. 

H.C. — J. H. J^IMBLEY. — J. H. Rim BLEY. 

C. — Rees and Venables. 
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Class 35.— LEGHORN (ANY OTHER VARIETY), COCK. [5 entries.] 

I. («1.) — R. Anthony. 
n. (16s.) — E. Simon. 

R. — .1. Jones. 

V.H.C.— H. Davies. 

H.C. — W. O. Stanbury. 


Class 35.-- LEGHORN (ANY OTHER VARIP:TY), HEN. [5 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — R. Anthony. 
n. (16s.) — F. G. Edwards. 

R. — R. Anthony. 

V.H.C.“- Rees and Venables. 

H.C.— R. W. Cole. 


Class 37. -HAMBURG (BLACK). COCK. [6 entries.) 

l. (£1.)— ‘C. E. Pickles. 
n. (16s.) — R. P. Insall. 

m. (lOs.)— W. Snell. 

R. — M. Lindner. 

C^LASS 38.— HAMBURG (BLACK), HEN. [5 cntric-s.) 

I. (£1.) - V . E. Pickles. 

n. (16s.) —VV. M. Davies. 

R. — D. W. Lewis. 

V.H.C. R. W Insall.- W. Snell. 

Class 39. -HAMBURG (ANY OTHER VARIETY), COt'K. 
[4 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — C. E. Pickles. 
n. (16s.)- — Mlss Ashweli.. 

R.— W. Snell. 


(^LASS 40. -HAMBURG (ANY OTHER VARIETY), HEN. 
[6 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — C. E. Pickles. 
n. (16 s.)--Turton & Son. 
in. (lOs.)— W. H. Avery. 

R.— W. Snell. 

Tueton & Son. 

H.C.~~H. W. Berry. ' 
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Class 41.— OLD ENGLISH GAME (BLACK RED), COCK. [6 entries.] 

l. W. Firth. 
n. (16s.)— W. Sharpe. 

m. (lOs.) — W. Firth. 

R. — Mrs. F. L. Raynkr. 

V.H.C. — Q. Lb Pelley. 

C. — D. E. Lewis. 

Class 42.— OLD ENGLISH GAME (BLACK RED), HEN. [6 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — W. Sharpe. 

n. (15s.)— W. Firth. 

R. — J. E. D. Moysey. 

V.H.C. — W. Firth. — Q. Le Pelley. 

Class 43.— OLD ENGLISH GAME (ANY OTHER VARIETY), COCK. 

[8 entries.] 

l. (£1.) — W. Firth. 
n. (16s.) — W. Firth. 

m. (10s.)— Q. Le Pelley. 

R. — J. J. Pritchard. 

V.H.C. — Major H. M. Barnes. 

H. C. — M. Lindner. — J. E. D. Moysey. 

C. — Major C. H. Chichester. 

Class 44.— OLD ENGLISH GAME (ANY OTHER VARIETY), HEN. 

[8 entries.] 

I. (£1.)— W. Firth. 

n. (15s.)— Major H. M. Barnes. 

m. (10s.)— W. Firth. 

R.— Major C. H. Chichester. 

V.H.C. — Major H. M. Barnes. 

H. C. — H. C. Martin, M.D. — ,1. Prior. 

C. — Q. Le Pelley. 

Class 45.— INDIAN GAME, COCK. [9 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — J. H. Baker & Son. 

n. (16s.)— W. Firth. 

m. (lOs.)— E. C. Tucker. 

R. — W. Firth. 

V.H.C. — F. W. Gentle. 

H.C. — H. W. Berry. — S. E. Phillips. — J. Rawlinqs, Jun. 
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Class 46.— INDIAN GAME, HEN. [7 entries.] 

l. H. Baker & Son. 
n. (158.)— W. Firth. 

m. (lOg.) — H. J. Robbins. 

B. — F. W. Gentle. 

V.H.C.— W. Firth. 

H. C.— E, C. Tucker. 

C. — E. Coombs. 

Class 47.— FRENCH (EXCLUDING FAVEROLLES), COCK. [7 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — S. W. Thomas, French. 

n. (16s.) — H. Ed YE, Houdan. 

m. (10s.) — S. W. Thomas, French. 

B. — H. Edye, Houdan. 

V.H.C. — G. Henwood, Creve Coeur. 

H. C. — G. Henwood, La Fleche. 

C. — Miss C. A. D. Hamilton. 

Class 48.— FRENCH (EXCLUDING FAVEROLLES), HEN. [6 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — S. W. Thomas, French. 

n. (15s.) — S. W. Thomas, French. 

m. (10s.) — H. Edye, Houdan. 

B. — H. Edye, Houdan. 

V.H.C. — Miss C. A. D. Hamilton. 

H. C. — Miss C. A. JD. Hamilton. 

Class 49. — ANY OTHER DISTINCT BREED (not Previously Men- 
tioned), COCK. [9 entries.] 

I. (£1.)-^. Fraynb, Malay. 

n. (16s.) — J. F. Entwislb, Sebright. 

in. (10s.) — H. Tanner, Modem Black Red. 

B. — W. Firth, Modem Game. 

V.H,C. — S. W. Thomas, Malines, 

H. C. — H. Tanner, Modem Etack Red. — ^R. P. Wheadon, Spanish. 

C. — W. Thomas, BUick Red Bantam. 

Class 60.— ANY OTHER DISTINCT BREED (not Previously Men- 
tioned), HEN. [6 entries.] 

I, (£l.)— W. Firth, Game. 

n. (168.) — J. F. Entwislb, Poland. 

B. — H. Tanner, Modem Black Red. 

V.H.O. — R. P. Wheadon, Spanish. 
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Class 51.— COCK AND HEN, OP ANY PURE BREEDS BEST MATED 
TO PRODUCE TABLE POULTRY. [8 entries.] 

l. (£1.) — J. R. R. Mitchell, Indian Game and Dorking, 
n. (16s.) — G. Betts. 

m. (los.)— A. c. Major, Dorkings. 

R. — J. R. R. Mitchell, Indian Game and Dorking. 

V.H.C. — Mrs. S. Hayward, Faverolles. 

H. C. — Rev. H. J. Marshall, Dorkings. 

C. — Major H. M. Barnes. — ^F. H. Wheeler, Indian Game-Sussex. 

Class 52.— MINORCA, ANCONA, WYANDOTTE, LEGHORN, HAMBURG, 
FAVEROLLES OR FRENCH, COCKEREL, HATCHED IN 1912. 
[13 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — J. R. R. Mitchell, Hamburg, January 2. 

n. (16s.) — R. Watson, Partridge Wyandotte, January 3. 

m. (10s.) — S. W. Thomas, French, January 20. 

E. — J. E. D. Moysey, January 1. 

V.H.C. — G. H. Dalrymple, Wyandotte, January 6. 

H. C. — J. Clarkson, Leghorn, January 1. — C. Ford, Wyandotte, January 5. 
— W. Nation, White Wyandotte, January 1. 

C. — H. Gunn. — W. E. H. Hancock, Wyandotte, January 20. 

Class 53.— MINORCA, ANCONA, WYANDOTTE, LEGHORN, HAMBURG, 
FAVEROLLES OR FRENCH, PULLET, HATCHED IN 1912. 

[11 entries.] 

I. (£1.)-S. Climas, Golden Wyandotte. 

n. (16s.) — S. W. Thomas, French, January 20. 

HI. (10s.)— J. R. R. Mitcheli., Hamburg, January 2. 

R. — G. H. Dalrymple, Wyandotte, January 6. 

V.H.C. — C. Ford, Wyandotte, January 5. — H. Gunn. — J. E. 1). Moysey,* 
January 1. 

C. — J. M. CHANDLER, Wyandotte, January 6. — B. Nancarrow, Wyandotte, 
January 8. 

Class 54.— GAME MALAY, OR ANY OTHER DISTINCT BREED (not 
Previously Mentioned), COCKEREL, HATCHED IN 1912.' 

[1 entry.] 

I. (£1.) — J. H. Baker & Son, Indian Game, January. 

C*lass 55.— game, MALAY, OR ANY OTHER DISTINCT BREED (not 
Previously Mentioned), PULLET, HATCHED IN 1912. [4 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — W. J. Camp, Indian Game, February 1, 
n. (16s.) — W. Hambly, Indian Game, January 2. 
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LIVE TABLE POULTRY. 

Class 5a—i»AIR OF CO(^KERKLS OF ANY PURE BREED, HATCHED 
IN 1912. [6 entries.] 

I. («1.)-G. Betts, Faverolles, January 4. 
n. (16s.) —J. H. Baker & Son, Indian Game, January, 
ni. (10s.) — J. R. R: Mitchell, January 2. 

R. — F. E. Pope, Faverolles, January 10. 

V.H.C. “Lord Rothschild, Sussex, January 4. 

C. — A. C. Major, Dorkings, January 2. 

(^LASS 57.-“ PAIR OF PULLETS OF ANY IHJRE BREED. HATCHED IN 
1912. fO entries.] 

l. (*1.)- -J. R. R. Mitchell, January 2. 
n. (16s.) -G. Beits, Faverolles. 

m. (10s.) —Lord Rothschild, Sussex , January 4. 

R. — J. H. Baker & Son, Indian Game, January. 

V.H.C. — A. C. Major, Dorkings, January 14. 

Class 58. -PAIR OF (ROSS-BRED COCKERELS, HAT(REI) JN J912 

[0 entries.] 

I. Lady Fitzobrald, Indian Game -Orpington, January 0. 

n. 16s.) — Mrs. S. Hayward, Irulian Game- Dorkings, January 5. 
in. (lOs.) — E. D. Hulatt, Dorking -Indian Game. February 1. 

R, — Mrs. G. Nelson, Indian Game-Dorking, January 7. 

V.H.C. —J. R. R. Mitchell, Wyandotte and Sussex, January 22. 

Class 59. -PAIR OF CROSS-BRED PULLETS, HATCHED IN 1912. 

[4 entries.] 

I. («!.)- -Mrs. L. Hayward, Indian Garne- Dorkings, .January 5. 
n. (16s.) — Lady Fitzgerald, Indian Game -Orpington, January 6. 

R. — J. R. R. Mitchell, Orpington-Faverolle, January 22. 

V.H.C. — W. Betts & Son, Game -Orpington, February 3. 

SELLING CLASSES. 

Class (K).— ANY DISTINCT BREED, COCK OR COCKEREL (Prick not 
TO EXCEED £1 }s.). [25 entries.] 

I. (£1.)““S. W. Thomas. 

n. (168.) — H. J. Robbins, Indian Game. 

in. (lOs.)— R. Anthony. 

R, — G. W. Wilbraham, W andoHe. 
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V.H.C, — ^W. C. Flower, Wyandotte, — H. Gunn, Partridge Wyandotte , — 
G. W. Worrell, Black Orjnngton, 

H.C. — J. H. Baker & Son, Indian Oame, — W, E. Gillino, White Wyandotte, 
— D. J. Griffiths. — T. Parry, Black Orpington, 

C. — J. R. R. Mitchell. 


Class 61.— ANY DISTINCT BREED, HEN OR PULLET (Price not to 
exceed £1 1^.). [17 entriesj. 

l. (£1.)—W. J. Tarr. 
n. (16s.)— W. Firth. 

m. (10s.)— S. W. Thomas. 

R. — J. Jones, Silver Wyandotte, 

V.H.C. — R. Anthony. — J. H. Baker & Son, Indian Oame. — J. R. R. 
Mitchell. — W. Snell, Broom Red Game, 

H.C. — Lady Fitzgerald, White Orpington. — W. C. Flower, Silver . — 
J. E. D. Moysey. 


SPFAJiAL PRIZES, 

Given by the Poultry Club under Conditions stated in Year Book ot (-lub. 
Challenge Cups value £10 10s. each. 

(a) . — For the best Cock or Cockerel in the Poidtry Classes^ the property of a 

member of the Poultry Club. I. — R. Watson. 

(b) . — For the best Hen or Pullet, ditto, ditto. I, — 0. H. Procter. 

Challenge Cups, value £5 5s. each. 

{c).-~For the best Orpington, the property of a member of the Poultry Club, 
I.__W. H. Cook. 

(d). — For the best Wyandotte, ditto, ditto. I. — R. Watson. 

(f.) — For the best Leghorn, ditto, ditto. I. — R. Anthony. 

(/). — For the best Plymouth Rock, ditto, ditto. I. — T. H. Furness. 

(g) . — For the best Minorca, ditto, ditto. I. — A. G. Pitts. 

(h) . — For the best Langshan, ditto, ditto. I. — H. Wallis. 

(t). — For the best Sussex, ditto, ditto. I. — J. Baily & Son. 

A Odd Medal for best Cock in the Poultry Classes, the property of a member of 
the Poultry Club. I. — R. Watson. 

A Odd Medal for the best Hen, ditto, ditto. I. — G. H. Procter. 

A Odd Medal for the best Cockerel, ditto, ditto, I. — J. R. R. Mitchell. 

A Odd Medal for the best Pullet, ditto, ditto, I. — W. H. Cook, 

A Silver Challenge Cup, value £10 10^., far the best bird exhibited in the Poultry 
Section, the property of a member of the Poultry Club. G. H. Procter. 
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DUCKS, CBBSE AND TURKEYS. 

Class 62.— DRAKE OR DUCK {Aylesbury). [10 entries.] 

l. (£1.) — Mbs. R. Jones. 
n. (15s.)~R. Anthony. 

m. (10s.) — J. Rawlings, jun. 

R. — M. Lindner. 

V.H.C. — Lady Fitzgerald. 

H. C. — J. Lonoson & Sons. 

Class 63. -DRAKE OR DUCK {Rouen). [2 entries,] 

I. (£1.) — R. Anthony. 

R. — J. E. D. Moysey. 

CiASS 64. — DRAKE OR DUCK (Pekin). [4 entries.] 

I. (£1.)— R. Anthony. 

n. (16s.)— W. F. SNEr.T. 

R. — Mrs. M. Moore. 

H. C. — L. F, Williams. 

Class 65.— GANDER OR GOOSE. [4 entries.] 

I. (£1.)— W. F. Snell. 
n. (15s.)— W. F. Snell. 

R. — W. F. Snell. 


Class 66.— TURKEY, COC^K OR HEN. [6 entries.] 

l. («1.) — Abbot Bros. 
n. (16s.) — J. Fowler. 

m. (10s.) — Abbot Bros. 

R.— W. F.'Snbli.. 

V.H.C.— Lady Fitzgerald. 

DEAD TABLE POULTRY. 

( Forwarded alive and killed and plucked by a Poulterer acting for tke Society •> 

Class 67.— PAIR OP COCKERELS OF 1912, OF ANY PURE BREED. 

[7 entries.] 

l. (£1.) — F. H. Wheeler, Sussex, January 8. 

n. (16s.) — Lord Rothschild, Sussex, January 4. 

m. (lOs.) — F. H. Wheeler, Sussex, January 8. 

R, — ^F. H. Wheeler, Sussex. January 8, 
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Class 68.— PAIR OF T»ULLETS OF 1912, OF ANY PURE BREED. 

[6 entries. ) 

I. (fil.) -*!• E. R. Mitchell, January 2. 
n. (16s.) — F. H. Wheeler, Sussex, January 8. 
in, (10s.) — F. H. Wheeler, Orpingtons, January 8. 

R. — F. H. Wheeler, Sussex, January 8. 

V.H.C.— Mrs. L. Fcrney, Concons Malines, Janmry 2. 

Class 69. PAIR OF (^ROSS-BREJ) COCKEREIuS OF 1912. [4 entries.] 

I. (fil.) — F. H. Wheeler, Sussex-Orpingtons, January 8. 
n. (16s.)- -F. H. Wheeler, Sussex-Orpingtons, January 8. 

R.- Mrs. S. Hayward, Indian Game- Dor khujs, January 5. 

C^LAss 70.— PAIR OF CROSS-BRED PULLETS OF 1912. |2 entries.) 

I. (fil.) — F. H. Wheeler, Sussex-Orpingtons, January 8. 

R.— Mrs. S. Hayward, Indian Game -Dorkings, January 5. 

Class 71.— I\\1H OF DIK^KLINGS OF 1912. \4: entrif s.) 

I. (£1.) — J. R. R. Mitchell, March 14. 
n. (16s.) — J. R. R. Mitchell, March 7. 

R. — J. R. R. Mitchell, March 14. 


FORESTRY. 

Class L— FOR A GENERAL COLLECTION OF EXHIBITS ILLUS- 
TRATIVE OF FORESTRY. [4 entries.] 

I. (Gold Medal). — The Duke of Wellington, K.G., Stratfield Saye, Hants, 
n. (Silver Medal). — Dame E. F. Smyth, Ashton Court Estate, Somerset, 
in. (Bronze Medal). — Earl Stanhope, Chevening House, near Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

Class 2. — FOR BOARDS OF SCOTS J^INE (Pinus sylvestris). [4 entries.] 

I. (Silver Medal). — The Earl of Carnarvon, Highclere Castle, Newbury. 

n. (Bronze Medal). — Sir C. T. D. Acland, Bart., Holnicote, Allerford, 
Somei’set. 

Class 3. — FOR BOARDS OF LARCH (Larix europen), [4 entries.] 

I. (Silver Medal). — The Earl of Carnarvon, Highclere Castle, Newbury, 
n. (Bronze Medal). — Miss Emily C. Talbot, Margam Park, Glamorganshire. 

Class 4.— FOR BOARDS OF NORWAY SPRUCE (Picea exedsa), [2 entries.] 
I. (Silver Medal). — The Earl of Carnarvon, Highclere Castle, Newbury. 
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Class 5. — -FOR BOARDS OF ASH {Fraxinua Excelsior ), OAK (Qiierciis 
robur ), AND ELM (Ulmus ( ' ampestris ). [2 entries.] 

I. (Silver Medal). — Sir (‘. T. D. Acland, Bart., Holnicote, Allcrford, 
Somerset. 

% 

Class 6. --FOR BOARDS OF ANY THREE NON CONIFEROUS TIMBERS 
OTHER THAN THE ABOVE, entries.] 

I, (Silver Medal). — Miss Emily (‘. Talbot, Margam Park, Glamorgansliire — 
Boards of Poplar, ( 'hestnut and Beech. 

Class 7.— FOR A 9-BT. FIELD GATE, MANUFACTURED UPON AX 
ESTATE FROM HOME-GROWN TIMBER, SHOWN IN WORKING 
ORDER. THE WOOD MUST NOT BE DRESSED WITH A PRE- 
SERVATIVE, CREOSOTED, OR PAINTED. [r> entries.] 

I. (Silver Medal). — The Earl of Carnarvon, Highclere Castle, Newbury, 
n. (Bronze Medal). — Sir C. T. D. Acland, Bart., Holnicote, Allerford, 
Somerset. 

H.C. — Dame E. F. Smyth, Ashton Court Estate, Somerset. 

Class 8.~-F0R EXHIBITS ILLUSTRATIVE OF FORESTRY CONTRI- 
BUTED BY INSTITUTIONS OR BY ESTATES NOT DESIROUS OF 
ENTERING IN COIMPEI^ITIVE CLASSES. [5 entries.] 

V.H.C. — The MARQtns op Bath, Tjongleat, Warminster. 

V.H.C. — Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

V.H.C. — National Fruit and Cider Institute, I..i>ng Ashton, near Bristol. 

NATURE STUDY. 

Certificates of Merit were awarded to : — 

Bath Education Authority Elementary Schools. 

Burton J. H., Agricultural Department, County Education Office, 
Weston-super-Mare. 

Norris F. de la Mare, Tula, Newbridge Hill, Bath. 

Sexey’s School, Blackford. 

Shepton Mallet Grammar School. 

Sunny Hill Girls’ School, Bruton. 

Somerset County Education Committee Secondary Schools. 
Somerset County Education Committee (including Bathford) 
Elementary Schools. 

Swindon Education Committee. 

Wells Blue School (Girls). 

Wilts General Education Committee, Trowbridge. 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY AND PRIVILEGES OF 
MEMBERSHIP. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITIONS. 

The Society annually holds an Exhibition in some city or town in England or 
Wales. Each section of the Society's district is visited at intervals, so that most 
Members have an opportunity of seeing the Show in their own neighbourhood every 
few years. Prizes to a large amount are given for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, 
Farm Produce, &c. Provision is also made for the exhibition of Agricultural 
Implements and Machinery, Seeds, Cattle Foods, Artificial Manures, and articles 
of general utility. A substantially built and completely equipped Working-Dairy 
on a large scale is a special feature of these Exhibitions. Here explanatory demon- 
strations, and comparative tests of implements and processes are carried on with 
the assistance of well-known practical and scientific experts, and Butter-making 
Competitions are held. Among the features of the Annual Meeting are Shoeing, 
Milking and other Competitions, Poultry and Horticultural Shows, and Exhibitions 
illustrative of Bee-keeping, Home Industries, Art-Manufactures, Nature Study 
and Forestry. 

Membership entitles to free admission to the AnmuU Exhibition, and also to the 
Grand Stand overlooking the Horse and CaUle Bing, to the Reserved Seats in the Working 
Dairy, and to the use of the Members^ Special Pavilion for Reading, Writing, dtc. 

Entries can be made by Members (e/ec/sd on or before the last Tuesday in January 
preceding the Show) at half the Fees payable by Non-Merhbers, 

THE JOURNAL. 

All Members receive free of charge the Society's Journal, which is published annually 
hound in doth. It has for its aim the dissemination of agricultural knowledge 
in a popular form, and in addition to ori^nal articles by well-known agricultural 
authorities, it contains particulars of the Society's general operations, full reports 
of its experimental and research work, prize awards, financial statements, lists of 
Members, reviews of new books on agriculture, &c. (The price of the Journal to 
non-Members is 08. 4d. post free.) 

CHEMIOAL AND OTHER FACILITIES. 

The Society has a Consulting Chemist, from whom Members can obtain analyses 
and reports at reduced rates of charge. An arrangement has also been made 
under which Members of the Society can obtain, free of charge, from the 
National Fruit and Cider Institute at Long Ashton, analyses of cider-apples and 
perry-pears, and with a view to assisting; farmers and others in dealing with 
insect and other pests which affect agnculture, horticulture, Ac., the Council 
have availed themselves of an offer from the Board of Economic Biology of the 
University of Bristol, to investigate the nature of any insect or other pest and 
report upon it free of charge. 


EXPERIMENTS. 

Experiments on crops are conducted at experimental stations in various parts 
of the Kingdom, and Members are enabled to take part in ihese and to receive reports 
thsnon. 
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ART-MANUFAOTURES, NATURE STUDY, FORESTRY, &c. 

One of the objects for which the Society was founded was the encouragement 
of Arts as well as Agriculture, and, to this end, exhibitions are held of Art-Manu- 
faotures and of work representative of Arts and Handicrafts. Exhibitions are 
also held illustrating Nature Study, as a branch of Education : the Science of 
Forestry, &c. 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Governors, not less than . . . . , . . . £2 

Ordinary Members, not less than . . . . . . £1 

Tenant Farmers, the rateable value of whose holdings does I 
not exceed £200 a-year, not less than . . . . / 

Governors who are eligible for election as President, or Vice-President, are 
entitled, in addition to the privileges already mentioned, to an extra Season 
'Ticket for the Annual Exhibition and to the Grand Stand, Ac. Governors 
subscribing more than £2 are entitled to a further Ticket for every additional £1 
subscribed. 

Members subscribing less than £1 are entitled to all the privileges of Membership 
except that of entering Stock at reduced fees, and their admission Ticket for the 
Annual Show is available for one day only instead of for the whole time of the 
Exhibition. 

LIFE COMPOSITIONS. 

Governors may compound for their Subscription for future years by payment, 
in advance, of £20j and Members by payment, in advance, of £10. Governors 
and Members who have subscribed for twenty years may become Life Members 
on payment of half these amounts. 


Any person'desirous of joining the Society can be proposed by a Member, or by 

Thos. F. Plowman, 

Secretary and Editor, 

3, Pierrepont Street, Bath. 


Telefrraphio Addrew— “ Plowman, Bath.” 
Teltpbone No. 610. 
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GENERAL LAWS. 

A s revised in accordance mth the Report of a Special Committee ; which Report was 
received and adopted by the Annual General Meeting of Members, held on 
May 30, 1895. 


COMPOSITION OF THE SOCIETY. 

I. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, Council, 
Treasurer, Secretary, and Members. 

OBJECTS. 

II. The Society shall have the following objects : — 

a. To hold Exhibitions of breeding stock, agricultural implements, and such 
other articles connected with agriculture, arts, manufactures or commerce, 
as may be determined upon by the Council. 

h. To conduct practical and scientific investigations in agriculture. 

c. To promote technical education in agriculture by providing means of sys- 

tematic instruction. 

d. To publish a Journal for circulation. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

III. The Annual Subscription for Members shall be as follows : — 

Covemors (who are eligible for election as President or Vice-Presi-*! £2 
dent), not less than . . . . . . . . . . / 

Ordinary Members, not less than . . . . . . . . £1 

Tenant Farmers (the rateable value of whose holdings does not^ 
exceed £200 a-year), not less than . . . . . . j 

IV. The payment of £20 in one sum shall constitute a Governor for life, and of 
£10 in one sum an Ordinary Member for life ; but any Governor who has subscribed 
not less than £2 annually for a period of twenty years may become a Life Governor 
on the further payment of £10 in one sum : and any Ordinary Member, who has 
subscribed not less than £1 annually for the same period may become a Life- 
Member on the further payment of £5 in one sum. 

V. Subscriptions shall become due and be payable in advance on the 1st of 
January in each year or as soon as the Subscriber has been elected a Member. 
When the election takes place during the last quarter of, the year the subscription 
payable on election will be considered as applying to the ensuing year. 

VI. A Member shall be liable to pay his subscription for the current year unless 
he shall have given notice, in writing, to the Secretary before January Ist of his 
intention to withdraw. 


GOVERNING BODY. 

VII. The entire management of the Society — including the making of Bye-laws, 
election of Members, determining the Prizes to be awarded, appointing Committees, 
fixing the Places of Meetings and Exhibitions, appointing or removing the Treasurer, 
Secretary, and such other officers as may be required to carry on the business 
of the Society — shall be vested in the Council, who shall report its proceedings 
at the Annual Meetings of the Society. 
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VII I. The Council shall consist of the Patron (if any), President, Vice-Presidents, 
Trustees, and Treasurer (who shall be ex-officio Members), and of sixty-six elected 
Members. 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENTS, TRUSTEES, AND 

COUNCIL. 

IX. The election of a President for the year, of any additional Vice-Presidents 
or Trustees, and of the Members of Council representing the Divisions named in 
Law X., shall take place at the Annual Meeting of the Society, and they shall enter 
into office at the conclusion of the Exhibition during which such Annual Meeting 
has been held. 

X. The sixty-six Members of the Council referred to in Laws VIII. and IX. shall 
consist of fifty-eight persons residing or representing property in the following 
Divisions, viz. : — 

Twelve from the Counties of Devon and Cornwall, which shall be called 
the Western Division ; 

Twenty-four from the Counties of Somerset, Dorset, and Wilts, which shall 
be called the Central Division ; 

Twelve from the Counties of Hants, Berks, Oxon, Bucks, Middlesex, Surrey, 
iSussex, and Kent, which shall be called the Southern Division ; and 

Ten froin the Counties of Worcester, Gloucester, Hereford and Monmouth, 
and the Principality of Wales, which shall be called the North-Western 
Division. 

The remaining eight shall be elected (irrespective of locality) from the 
general body of members, and shall form a Division which shall be 
called the “ Without Reference to District *’ Division. 

XI. One- half of the elected Members in each of the five Divisions named in Law 
X. shall retire annually by rotation, but shall be eligible for re-election. 

XII. The Council shall have power to nominate a President, Vice-Presidents, 
Trustees, and Members of Council for the approval of the Annual Meeting, and to 
fill up such vacancies in their own body as are left after the Annual Meeting, or as 
may from time to time occur during the interval between the Annual Meetings. 

XIII. Nominations to offices, election to which is vested in the whole body of 
Meml>ers, must roach the Secretary ten days before the meeting at which such 
vacancies are to be filled up. 


BIEETINGS. 

XIV. The Annual Meeting of the Society shall take place during the holding of the 
annual Exhibition. 

XV. Special General Meetings of the Society may be convened by the President 
on the written requisition of not less than three Members of Council ; and all 
Membcjrs shall have ten days* notice of the object for which they are called together. 

XVI. No Member of less than three months* standing, or whose subscription 
is in arrear, shall be entitled to vote at a Meeting. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

XVH. The Annual Exhibitions of the Society shall be held in different Cities or 
Towns in successive years. 

XVIII. All Exhibitors shall pay such fees as may be fixed by the Council. Mem- 
bers subscribing not less than £1 per annum, who have been elected previous to 
February Ist, and have paid the subscription for the current year, shall be en- 
titled to exhibit at such reaction in these fees as the Council shall determine^ 
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General Laws, 


PRIZES. 

XIX. All prizes ofiered at the cost of the Society shall be open for competition 
to the United Kingdom. 

XX. No person intending to compete for any prize offered at the annual Exhi- 
bition shall be eligible to act as a judge or to have any voice in the selection of 
judges to award the premiums in the department in which he exhibits. 

XXI. If it be proved to the satisfaction of the Council that any person has 
attempted to gain a prize in this, or in any other society, by a false certificate or 
by a misrepresentation of any kind, such person shall thereupon be, for the future, 
excluded from exhibiting in this Society. 

JOURNAL. 

XXII. The Proceedings of the Society, Awards of Prizes, Financial Statements 
and Lists of Officers, Governors, and Members, shall be printed annually in the 
Society’s Journal, and every Governor and Member, not in arrear with his sub- 
scription, shall be entitled to receive one copy, free of expense, and there shall be 
an ^ditional number printed for sale. 

POLITICS. 

XXIII. No subject or question of a political tendency shall be introduced at any 
Meeting of this Society. 


ALTERATIONS IN LAWS. 

XXIV. No new General Law shall be made or existing one altered, added to, 
or rescinded, except at an Annual or Special General Meeting, and then only provided 
that a statement of particulars, in writing, shall have been sent to the S^retary at 
least twenty-one days previous to the Meeting at which the question is to be con- 
sidered. 
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0t Officers* 

1912-1913. 

TRURO MEETING. 


PATRON. 

HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KINO. 

PRESIDENT FOR 1912-1913. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT FALMOUTH. 

TRUSTEES. 

♦Bath, The Marquis of, Longleafc, Warminster. 
Acland, Sir C. T. D., Bart., Killerton, Exeter. 
Edwards, C. L. F., The Court, Axbridge, Somerset. 


VIOE-PRE»IDENTS. 


Acland, Sir C. T. I)., Bart. 
Allen, J. D. . 

Badcock, H. J. 

•Bath, Marquis of 
♦Beaufort, Duke of . 

Ben YON, J. Herbert 
♦Bute, The Marquis of . 
♦Clarendon, Earl of 
♦Clinton, Lord 
♦Coventry, Earl of . 
♦Darnlby, Earl of . 
Devonshire, Duke of 
♦DioiiY, Lord 
♦Ducib, Earl of 
Edwards C. L. F. . 

FlTZHARDlNOE, LoRD . 
Hobhouse, Right Hon. H. 
♦Jersey, Earl op 
♦Lansdownb, Marquis of, K.G. 
♦Llewelyn, Sir J. T. D., Bart. 
Morston, Lord 
♦Mount-Edocumbe, Earl of 
Nevills-Grenvillb, R. 
Northumberland, Duke of 


. Killerton, Exeter 
. Springfield House, Shepton Mallet 
. Broadlands, Taunton 
. Longleat, Warminster 
. Badminton, Chippenham 
. Englefield House, Reading 
. The Castle, Cardiff 
. The Grove, Watford 
. Heanton Satchville, Dolton, N. Devon 
. Croome Court, Severn Stoke, Worcester 
. Cobham Hall, Kent 
. Chatsworth, Derbyshire 
. Minteme, Come Abbas 
. Tortworth, Falfield, R.S.O. 

. The Court, Axbridge, Somerset 
. Cranford, Hounslow 
. Hadspen House, Castle Cary 
. Middleton Park, Bicester, Oxon 
. Bowood, Caine 
, PenJlergare, Swansea 
. Sarsden House, Chipping Norton 
• Mount Edgoumbe^ Devonport 
. Butleigh Court, Glastonbury 
. Albury Park, Guildford 


*•* Those to whose names an asterisk (^) Is prefixed have filled the oifiee of Presiden 
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lAsH, of Officers, 1912 - 13 . 


Vioe-Presxdxnts— 

"'Plymouth, Eabl of , . . Hewell Grange, Bronisgrove 

"“PoRTMAN, Viscount .... Bryanston, Blandford 
♦Radnor, Earl of . . . ' . Longford Castle, Salisbury 

Shells Y, Sir J., Bart. . . . Shobrooke Park, Crediton 

Smith Hon. W. F. D. . . . Greenlands, Henley-on-Thames 

Somerset, Duke op . . . . Maiden Bradley, Bath 

Strachie, Lord .... Sutton Court, Pensford, Somerset 
♦Tredegar, Viscount . . . Tredegar Park, Newport, Monmouth 

Walbran, Lord .... Bradtield, Cullompton 
Williams, E. W. . . . . Herringston, Dorchester 

The Lord Warden of the Stannaries. 

The Surveyor-General of the Duchy of Cornwalt.. 

The Receiver-General of the Duchy of Cornwall. 

Those to whose names an asterisk (♦) is preAxcd have filled the office of President. 



MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 

EX-OFnCIO BIEMBERS. 

Thb Patbob. Thb Viob-Pbbsidbnts. 

Thb Pbesxdbnt. Thb Tbustbbs. 

Thb Tbbashbeb. 

ELECTED BIEBIBERS. 

WESTERN DIVISION' (Devon and Cornwall). 

(12 Repretentativei.) 

Bleeted in 1911. Elected in 1012. 

Name, Address. | Name. Address. 

Boboawbn, Rev. A. T. Ludgvan Rectory, Long i Buckinohah, Bby. The Rectory, Doddis- 
Rock, R.S.O., Cornwall . F. F. . . . combsleigh, Exeter 

Daw, J. B. . .^Exeter : Dbvox, Earl of . Powderham Castle, Devon 

Lxtbbton, W. . . Woollelgh Barton, Bea- Qibbs, A. H. . . Pytto, Clyst St. George, 

lord, N . Devon Topsham, Devon 

Lopbs, Sib Hbnrt Maristow, Roborough, S. . Moobb-Stbvens, Col. Wingcott. Torrington, 

Y. B., Bart. . . Devon R. A. Devon 

Mabttn G. . . Llskeard, Cornwall Shtth Osbourne, J. S. Ash, Iddeslelgb, Devon 

SlLUfANT, A. 0. . Culm Leigh, Stoke Canon, , Studdy, T. E. . . Mazonet, Stoke Gabriel, 

Exeter Totnes 

CENTRAL DIVISION (Somerset, Dorset, and Wilts.) 

(24 RepreserUatives.) 

Clark W. H. , . Rutland Cottage, Combo . Coles, Carv . . Manor House, Winter- 

Down, Bath I bourne Stoke, Salisbury 

Fabwbll, E. W. . 11, Laura Place, Bath I GiBSON, J. T. . . Claverham, Yatton 

Gibbons, G. . . Tunley Farm, near Bath Llewellyn, Col. E. H. The Court Farm, Lang- 

Gobdoh, G. H. The Bam House, - ford, Bristol 

Sherborne, Dorset Mauls, M. 3t. J. . Chapel House, Bath 

Hill, Y. T. . . Mendip Lodge, Langford, Miles, Sir H., Bart. . Abbotsleigh, Bristol 

Bristol I Napier, H. B. . . Long Ashton, Clifton. 

Ho ARE, Sir H. H. A., Stourhead, Zeals, S.O., ' Bristol 

Bart. . . . Wilts ' Parry-Okeden, Lt.- Tumworth, Blandford, 

Hublf, j. C., . . Brisllngton Hill, Bristol ■ Col. U. B. P. . Dorset 

Phipps, 0. N. P. . Chalcot, Westbury, Wilts . Sanders, R. A., M.P. Berwick House, Yeovil 

Rawlbngb, E. a. . Newlands, Salisbury Sherston, Major 0. D. Evercreech, Bath 

Smith, A. J. . . Brooklea, St. Anne's ! Skrine, Col. H. M. . Warleigb Manor, Bath 

Park, Bristol ' Tudway, C. C. . The Cedars, Wells, Somt. 

SOKSRYILLE, A. F. , Hinder House, Wells Wynford, Lord . Warmwell, Dorchester 
White, A. R. . . Charnage, Mere, Wilts 

SOUTHERN DIVISION (Hants, Berks, Oxon, Bucks, Middlesex, Surrey, 
Sussex and Kent.) 

(12 Representatives.) 

ASHORorr, W. . 13, The Waldrons, Croy* i Best, Capt. T. G. . Redrice, Andover, Hants 
don i Byng, Col. Hon. C. . Deerhurst 

Cobb, H. M. . . Higham, Kent i Lyndhurst, Hants 

OUNDALL, H. M., I.S.O., 4, Marchmont Gardens, I Jervoise, F. H. T. . Herriard Park, Basing- 
F.S.A. Richmond, Surrey i stoke 

Drummond, H. W. . 3, Bryanstou Squari', Latham, T. . . Dorchester, Oxon 

London, W. Rutherford, J. A. . Higholere Estate Office, 

Llewellyn L. T. £. Hackwood, Basingstoke Newbury 

Sutton, M. J. . . Holme Park, Sonoing, 

Berks < 

NORTH-WESTERN DIVISION (Worcestershire, Glodcestbr.shire, Here- 
fordshire, Monmouthshire and Waives.) 

(10 RepreteniaHvee.) 

Alexander, D. . Cardiff Best, Capt. W. . Vivod, Llangollen 

Alexander, H. G. . O, High Street, Cardiff ; Chester Master, Knole Park, Almonds- 

Bakxr, G. B. Lloyd . Hardwloke Court, CoL. T. W. bury 

Gloucester Cottxrbll, Sir J., Gamons, Hereford 

Bathurst, 0., M.P. . I^ydney Park, Gloucester Bart, 

Drummond Mgjor (^wdor Estate Office, > Lipscomb, G. . . Marmm Park Estate 

F. D. W. Carmarthen Office, Port Talbot 

Mason, F. F. . . Swansea 

WITHOUT REFERENCE TO DISTRIOr DIVISION. 

(8 ReprceentaHvet.) 

Evans H. M. G. . Plassissa, Llangennetb, I Allsebrook, A . Link Elm. Malvern Link 

Carmarthen Knollys, 0. R. . Weekley, Kettering. 

WnuAMB Jesttn . Llanover Estate, New ! Nichols, G. . 40, iBroad Street, Bristol 

port, Mon. Storxar. J. 1. . . Grittleton, Chippenham 
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STANDING COMMITTEES, 1912-1913. 

[The President is tx-officio Member of all Committees.] 


ALLOTBIENT. 

Edwards, C. L. F., Chairman. 

Bath, Marquis of Gibbons, G. Studdy, T. E. 

Best, Capt. W. Napier, H. B. Wynfobd, Lord 

Byno, Col. Hon. C. 

CONTRACTS. 

Napier, H. B., Chairman. 

Bath, Marquis of Edwards, C. L. F. | Nbvillb-Grbnville, R. 

Best, Capt. W. Mason F. F. I Smith, A. J. 

Daw, J. E. Miles, Sir H. Bart. 1 Studdy, T. E. 


DAIRY 

Aclano, Sib C. T. D., Bart., Chairman. 

Allen, J. D. Hurlb, J. Cooke | Neville- Grenville, R. 

Ashcroft, W. Knoll ys, C. R. j Somerville, A. F. 

Boscawen, Rev. A. T. Latham, T. ; Strachib Lord 

Clark, W. H. Llewellyn, Col. E. H. I Tudway, C, C. 

Gibbons, G. Llewellyn, L. T. E. j White, A. R. 

Gibson, J. T. Napier, H. B. 

DISQUAUFYING. 

The Stewards of Live Stock and Produce. 


EXPERIMENTS AND EDUCATION. 

Acland, Sir C, T. D., Bart., Chairman. 

Gibson, J. T. Phipps, C. N. P. 

Hobhousb, Rt. Hon. H. Rawlenob, E. A. 
Hurlb, J. Cooke Rutherford, J. A. 

Knollys, C. R. Smyth-Osbournb, J, S. 

Latham, T. Somervillb, A. F. 

Neville-Grenville, R. Sutton, M. J. 

(With power to add to their number.) 

FINANCE. 

Napier, H. B., Chairman. 

Qibbs, a. H. I Llewellyn, Col. E. H. | Phipps C. N. P. 

FORESTRY. 

Lipscomb, G., Chairman, 

Drummond, Major Napier, H. B. 

F. D. W. North, Q. P, 

Evani^ H. M. G. Rutherford, J« A. 


Aoland, Sir C. T. D., 
Bart. 

Clinton, Lord 


Allen, J. D. 
Ashcroft, W. 

Baker, G. E. Lloyd 
Bathurst, C^ M.P. 
Bbnyon, j. H. 
Gibbons, G. 
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ibiplement regulations. 

Shells Y, Sir J., Bart., Chairman, 

Acland, Sib C. T. D., Edwards, C. L. F. Napier, H. B. 

Bart. Gibbons, G. Neville-Grenville, R. 

Bath, Marquis op Moore-Stbvbns, Col, Studdy, T. E. 

Best, Capt. W. R, A. 

JOURNAL. 

Acland, Sir C. T. D., Bart., Chairman, 

Baker, G. E. Lloyd | Hobhousb, Right Hon. H. 

JUDGES’ SELECTION. 

SiLLiPANT, A. O., Chairman, 

Alexander, D. Latham, T. Parry- Okbdbn, Lieut.- 

Allen, J. D. Master, Col. T. W. C. Col. U. E. P. 

Ashcbopt, W. Moorb-Stevbns, Col. Phipps, C. N. P. 

Byng, Col. Hon. C. R. A. Shelley, Sir J., Bart. 

Gibbons. G. Wynpobd, Lord 

RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 

, Chairman. 

Alexander, D. I Drummond, H. W. f Mason, F. F. 

Coventry, Earl of | Llewellyn, Col. E. H. [ Shelley Sib J., Bart. 

(With power to add to their number.) 

SCIENCE AND ART. 

Bath, Marquis of. Chairman, 

Acland, Sir C. T. D., Farwell, E. W. Llewelyn, Sir J. T. D., 

Bart. Hobhousb, Rt. Hon. H. Bart. 

CuNDALL, H. M. (I.S.O., Legard, a. G. Napier, H. B. 

F.S.A.) - Lipscomb, G. Rutherford, J. A. 

Daw, j. E. 

(With power to add to their number.) 

SELECTION. 

The Chairmen of all other Committees. 

SHOW PLACE AND DATE. 

Chairmen op the Allotment, Contracts, Dairy, Finance, Forestry, 
Implement Regulations, Railway Arrangements, Science and Art, 

AND Stock Prize Sheet Committees. 

(With power to add two Local Members to their number.) 

STOCK PRIZE SHEET. 

SiLLiPANT, A. 0., Chairman, 

Clark W. H. Miles, Sib H., Babt. 

CoTTBRBLL. SiR J., Bart. Moobe Stevens, Col. 
Gibbons, G. R. A. 

Hoabb, Sib H. H. A., Shelley, Sib J., Bart. 

Babt. Wynpobd, Lobd 

Latham, T. 

Lbverton, W. 

9 


Alexander, D. 
Alexander, H. G. 
Allen. J. D. 
Allsebbook, A. 
Ashcbopt, W. 
Buckingham, Rev. F. F. 
Byng, Col. Hon. C. 
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Ust of Officers, 

WORKS. 

Edwards, C. L. F., Chairman. 

Bath, Marquis of | Napier, H. B. 

Best, Capt. W. | Studdy, T. E. 

Stewards. 


CatUe, Sheep and Pigs. 

Byko, Col. Hon. C. 
Ashcroft, W. 

Moore-Stbvbns, Col. R. A. 
Cider. 

Farwell, E. W. 

Dairy. 

Gibbons, G. Somerville, A. F. 

Experiments. 

Ashcroft, W, 

Finance. 

Napier, H. B. Llewellyn, 
Gibbs, A. H. Col. E. U. 

Phipps, C. N. P. 

Forestry. 

Lipscomb, G. 


Horses. 

Alexander, D. 

Wynford, Lord 

Bortievlture. 
Boscawbn, Rev. A. T. 
MiLsic. 

CuNDALL, H. M. (I.S.O., F.S.A.) 
Poidiry. 

Studdy, T. E. 

Science and Art. 
CuNDALL, H. M. (LS.O., F.S.A.) 

Shoeing. 

Latham, T. 

Yard. 

Edwards, C. L. F. 

Best, Capt. W. 

Bath, Marquis of 
Studdy, T. E. 


Other Honorary Officials. 

Treasurer — Luttrbll, C. M. F. 
Chaplain. 

Boscawbn, Rev. A. T. 


Permanent Officials. 


Secretary and Plowman, Thomas F. 

I ConsvUing Chemist. 


Associate Editor. 

Lloyd, F. J. (F.C.S.) 

Auditor. 

Goodman, F. C.(Chartered Accountant) 


VoBLOKBR, Dr. J. A. (M.A., F.I.O.) 

Veterinary Inspector, 
Phnberthy, Prof. J. (P.R.C.V.S.) 

Superintendent of Works: 
Aybe, H. C. 
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^embets’ pritJileges. 


ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS, FEEDING STUFFS, 
WATERS, SOILS, &c. 

{Applicabla only to the case of Persons who are rhot commercially engaged in the 
manufacture or sale of any substance sent for Analysis), 

Members of the Bath and West and Southern Counties Society, who may also 
be Members of other Agricultural Societies, are particularly requested, in 
applying for Analyses, to state that they do so as Members of the first- 
named Society. 

Thf followin« are the raten of Charges for Chemical Analyses to Members of the Society. 

These privileges are applicable only when the analyses are for bona-fiie agricultural purposes, 
and are required by Members of the Society for their own use and guidance in respect of farms or 
land in their own occupation and within the United Kingdom 
The analyses are given on the understanding that they are required for the individual and solo 
benefit of the Member applying for them, and must not be used for other persons, or for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Land or estate agents, bailiffs, and others, when forwarding samples are required to state the 
names of those Members on whose behalf they apply. 

Members are also allowed to send for analysis under these privileges any manures or feeding* 
stuffs to be used by their outgoing tenants, or which are to be given free of cost to their occupying 
tenants. 

The analyses and reports may not be communicated to either vendor or manufacturer, except 
in cases of dispute. 

Members are requested, when applying for an analysis, to quote the number in the subjoined 
schedule under which they wish It to be made. 

No. 

1. — An opinion of the purity of bone-dust or oil cake (each sample) .. . . 2«. Cd. 


2. — An analysis of sulphate or muriate of ammonia, or of nitrate of soda, together with an 

opinion as to whether it he worth the price ch.arged . . . . . . 5s. 

3. — An analysis of guano, showing the proportion of moisture, organic matter, sand, phos* 

f »hate of lime, alkaline salts and ammonia, together with an opinion as to whether 
t be worth the price charged . . . . . . . . . . . . 10#. 

4. — An analysis of mineral superphosphate of lime for soluble phosphates only, together 

with an opinion as to whether it be worth the price charged . . . . 5#. 

6. — An analysis of superphosphate of lime, dissolved hones, &c., showing the proportions 
of moisture, orgaqic matter, sand, soluble and insoluble phoshates, sulphate of lime, 
and ammonia, together with an opinion as to whether it be worth the price charged 10«. 


6. — An analysis of bone-dust, basic slag, or any other ordinary artificial manure, to- 

gether with an opinion as to whether it be w’orth the price charged . . . . 10«. 

7. — An analysis of compound artificial manures, animal products, refuse substances used 

for manure, d:c. . . . . . . . . . . . . from 10#. to £1 

8. — ^An analysis of limestone, showing the proportion of lime . . . . . . 7#. Od. 

0. — An analysis of limestone, showing the proportion of lime and magnesia . . 10#. 

10. — An analysis of limestone or marls, showing the proportion of carbonate, phosphate, 

and sulphate of lime and magnesia, with sand and clay . . . . . . 10#. 

11. — Partial analysis of a soil, Including determinations of clay, sand, organic matter, and 

carbonate of lime . . . . . . . . . . . . . . £1 

12. — Complete analysis of a soil . . . . . . . . . . £3 

13. — An analysis of oil-cake or other substance used for feeding purposes, showing the 

proportion of moisture, oil, mineral matter, albuminous matter, and woody fibre 
as well as of starch, gum, and sugar in the aggregate ; and an opinion of its feeding 
and fattening or milk-producing properties.. .. .. .. .. 10#. 

14. — Analysis of any vegetable product . . . . . . . . . . . . 10#. 

15. — Determination of the *' hardness ” of a sample of water before and after boiling 5#. 

16. — Analysis of water of land-drainage, and of water used for irrigation . . . . £1 

17. — Analysis of water used for domestic purposes . . . . . . . . £1 10#. 

18. — An anaWsis of milk (to assist Members in the management of their Dairies and Her^, 

hona-fids tor their own information and not for trade purposes, nor for use in connec- 
tion with the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts) . . . . . . . . 5#. 

10. — Personal consultation with the Consulting Chemist. (To prevent disappointment it 
is suggested that Members desiring to hold a consultation with the Consulting 
Chemist should write to make an appointment) . . . , . . . . 5#. 

20. — Consultation by letter ... . . . . , , . . . . , . 5#. 

21. — Consultation necessitating the writing of three or more letters . . . . 10«. 

Members wishing to exercise their privileges on the above-named terms, should forward t^ir 
samples for examination by post or parcel prepaid, to the Consulting Chemist, DR. JOHN 
AUQUSTUS VOBLCKBR, M.A., F.I.O., 22, Tudor Street, New Bridge Street, London, B.C. 

The fees for analysis must be sent to the Cunsalting Chemist at the time of appllcatkm. 
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GUIDE TO PURCHASERS OF FERTILISERS AND 
FEEDING STUFFS. 


Purchasers are recommended in every case to insist upon having an Invoice 
giv«Q to them. This invoice should set out clearly : — 

in the case of Fertilisers — 

(1.) the name of the fertiliser ; 

(2.) whether the fertiliser be artificially componnded or not ; 

(3.) the analysis guaranteed in respect of the principal fertilising ingredients. 

In the case of Feeding-Staffs — 

(1.) the name of the article : 

(2.) the description of the article ; whether it has been made from one substaQce 
or seed only, or from more than one. 

(3.) the analysis guaranteed in respect of Oil and Albuminoids. 

(Note. — The use of the terms “ Linseed-cake,” “ Cotton-cake,” &c., implies 
that these cakes shall be “ pure,” and purchasers are recommended to insist 
upon these terms being used without any qualification such as ” 95 per cent.,” 
“ as imported,” &c. “ Oil-cake ” should bo avoided. 

Members of the Society should see that the Invoioef agree accurately with 
the orders given by them, and, in giving these orders, they should stipulate that 
the goods come up to the guarantees set out in the following list, and that they be 
sold sabject to the analysis and report of the Consalting Chemist ol the Bath and West 
and Southern Counties Society. 


FERTILISERS. 

Raw Bones, Bone-meal, or Bone-dust to be guaranteed ” pure,” and to contain 
not less than 45 per cent, of Phosphate of Lime, and not less than 4 per cent, of 
Ammonia. 

Steamed or ” Degelatinised ” Bones to bo guaranteed ” pure,” and to contain 
not less than 65 per cent, of Phosphate of Lime, and not less than 1 per cent, of 
Ammonia. 

Mineral Superphosphate of Lime to be guaranteed to contain a certain percentage 
of “ Soluble Phosphate.” [From 26 to 28 per cent, of Soluble Phosphate is an 
ordinarily good quality.] 

Dissolved Bones to be guaranteed to bo ” made from raw bone and acid only,” 
and to be sold as containing stated percentages of Soluble Phosphate, Insoluble 
Phosphates, and Ammonia. 

Compound Artificial Manures, Bone Manures, Bone Compounds, &c., to be sold 
oy analysis stating the percentages of Soluble Phosphate, Insoluble Phosphates, 
and Ammonia contained. 

Basic Slag to be guaranteed to contain a certain percentage of Phosphoric Acid, 
and to be sufficiently finely ground that 80 to 90 per cent, passes through a sieve 
having 10,000 meshes to the square inch, 

Peruvian Onano to be described by that name, and to be sold by analysis stating 
the percentages of Phosphates and Ammonia. 

Sulphate ol Ammonia to be guaranteed to be ** fxtbe,” and to contain not less 
than 24 per cent of Ammonia. 

Nitrate of Soda to be guaranteed to be “ pure,” and to contain 95 per cent, of 
Nitrate of Soda. 

Kainit to be guaranteed to contaii^ 23 per cent of Sulphate of Potash. 

All fertilisers to be delivered in {^od and suitable condition for sowing. 
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FEEDINO-^STUFFS. 

Linieed Cake. Cotton Cake (Decorticated and Undecortioated), and Rape Cake 
(for feeding purposes) to be pure, i.e., prepared on/y from one kind of seed from 
which their name is derived, and to be in sound condition. The report of the 
Consulting Chemist of the Bath and West and Southern Counties Society to be 
conclusive as to the “ purity ” or’^otherwise of any feeding-stuffs. The percent- 
ages of Oil and Albuminoids must also be guaranteed. 

Mixed Feeding Cakes, Meals, Ac., to be sold on a guaranteed analysis. 

All Feeding-Stuffs to be sold in sound condition, and to contain nothing of an 
injurious nature or worthless for feeding purposes. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING AND SENDING 
SAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 


GENERAL RULES. 

1. — A sample taken for analysis should be fairly re^preserUative of the bulk from 
which it has been drawn. 

2. — The sample should reach the Analyst in the same condition as it was at the 
time when drawn. 


FERTILISERS. 

When Fertilisers are delivered in bags, select four or five of these from the bulk, 
and either turn them out on a floor and ra})idly mix their contents, or else drive 
a shovel into each bag and draw out from as near the centre as possible a couple 
of shovelfuls of the manure, and mix these quickly on a floor. 

Halve the heap obtained in either of these ways, take one-half (rejecting the 
other) and mix again rapidly, flattening down with the shovel any lumps that 
appear. Repeat this operation until at last only some three or four pounds are left. 

From this fill three tins, holding from \ lb. to I lb. each, mark, fasten up and seal 
each of these. Send one for analysis, and retain the others for reference. 

Or, — the manure may be put into glass bottles provided with well-fitting corks ; 
the bottles should be labelled and the corks sealed do>\'n. The sample sent for 
analysis can be packed in a wooden box and sent by post or rail. 

When manures are delivered in bulk, portions should be successively drawn 
from different parts of the bulk, the heap being turned over now and again. The 
portions drawn should bo thoroughly mixed, sub-divided, and, finally, samples 
should be taken as before, except that when the manure is coarse and bulky it is 
advisable to send larger samples than when it is in a finely-divided condition. 

feeding-stuffs. 

Linseed, Cotton, and other Feeding Oakes. — If a single cake be taken three strips 
should be broken off right across the cake and from the middle portion of it, one 
piece to be sent for analysis, and the other two retained for reference. Each of 
the three pieces should be marked, wrapped in paper, fastened up and sealed. The 
piece forwarded for analysis can be sent by post or rail. 

A more satisfactory plan is to select four to six cakes from different parts of 
the delivery, then break off a piece about four inches wide from the iniddle of each 
cake, and pass these pieces through a cake-breaker. The broken cake should then 
be well mixed, and three samples of about I lb. each should be taken and put 
in tins or bags duly marked, fastened, and sealed as before. One of these lots 
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ahonld be sent for anaylsis, the remaining two being kept for reference. It is 
advisable, also, with the broken pieces, to send a small strip from an unbroken cake. 

Feeding Meali. Grain, fto. — Handfuls should be drawn from the centre of half- 
a-dozen different bags of the delivery ; these lots should then be well mixed, and 
three J lb. tins or bags filled from the heap, each being marked, fastened up, 
and sealed. One sample is to be forwarded for analysis and the others retained 
for reference. 


SOILS, WATERS, &o. 

Soils. — Have a wooden box made, 6 inches in length and width, and from 9 to 12 
inches deep, according to the depth of soil and subsoil of the field. Mark out in the 
field a space of about 12 inches square ; dig round in a slanting direction a trench, 
so as to leave undistimbed a block of soil and its subsoil 9 to 12 inches deep ; trim 
this block to make it fit into the wooden box, invert the open box over it, press 
down firmly, then pass a spade under the box and lift it up gently, turn over the 
box, nail on the lid, and send by rail. The soil will then bo received in. the 
position in which it is found in the field. 

In the case of very light, sandy, and porous soils, the wooden'^box may bo at once 
inverted over the soil and forced down by pressure, and then dug out. 

Waters. — Samples of water are best sent in glass-stoppered Winchester bottles 
holding half a gallon. One such bottle is sufficient for a single sample, ('are 
should be taken to have these scrupulously clean. In taking a sample of water 
for analysis it is advis4-ble to reject the first portion drawn or pumped, so as to 
obtain a sample of the water wlien in ordinary flow. The bottle should bo rinsed 
out with the water that is to bo analysed, and it should be filled nearly to the top. 
The stopj^er should bo secured with string, or bo tied over with linen or soft 
leather. The sample can then be sent carefully packed either in a wooden box 
with sawdust, &c., or in a hamper with straw. 

Milk. — A pint bottle should be sent in a wooden box. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

Time for Taking Samples. — All samples, both of fertilisers and feoding-stuffs, 
should be taken as soon after their delivery as po.ssible, and should reach the 
Analyst within ten days after delivery of the article. In every case it is advisable 
that the Analyst’s certificate be received before a fertiliser is sown or a feeding-stuff 
is given to ' stock. 

Procednrs in the event of the Vendor wishing Fresh Samples to be Drawn. — 

Should a purchaser find that the Analyst’s certificate shows a fertiliser or feeding- 
stuff not to come up to the guarantee given him, he may inform the vendor of the 
result and complain accordingly. He should then send to the vendor one of the 
two samples which he has kept for reference. If, however, the vendor should 
demand that a fresh sample be drawn, the purchaser must allow this, and also 
give the vendor an opportunity of being present, either in person or through a repre- 
sentative whom he may appoint. In that case, three samples should be taken in 
the presence of both parties with the same precautions as before described, each of 
which should be duly packed up, labelled and sealed by both parties. One of these 
is to be given to the vendor, one is to be sent to the Analyst, and the third is 
to be kept by the purchaser for reference or future analysis if necessary. 

All samples inteaded for the Consulting Chemist of the Sooiety should bs 
addressed (postage or carriage prepaid) to Dr, J. AUGUSTUS VOELCKER, 
ILA,, F.LCm Stuart Honse, 1, Tndpr Street, New Bridge Street, London, E.O. 
Separate letters of instmotion shotdd be sent at the same time. 



TRURO MEETING, 
MAY 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31, 1913. 
LIST OP JUDGES. 


horses; 

8hire. — F. W. Griffin, Boro’ Fen, Peterborough. 

Hunters. — Hon, (1 B. Portman, Ooldicote, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Hackneys. — A. Beldam, River View, Karith, St. Ives, Hunts. 

Ponies. — Lord A. Cecil, 'Fhe .Mount, Lymington, Hants. 

Harness, — A. Beldam, River View, Karith, St. Ives, Hiint.s. 

Jujnping. — I. dk C. Treffry, Ponarwyn, Par Station, Cornwall. 

CATTI.E. 

Devon. — A. 'Frible, Halsdon, Holsworthy, N. Devon. 

South Devon. — J. Wood, Bourton, Totnes. 

Shorthorn. — B. Read, Chur(;h Farm, Cam., Glos. 

Hereford. — D. Edwards, Edgecombe, Swainshill, Hereford. 

Sussex. — .A. Stanford, Old Lock, Partridge Green, Sussex. 

Aberdeen- Angus. — C. W. Schroeter, Tedfol I, Billingshurst, Sussex. 

Jersey Bidls. — C. W. Journe.vux, Devon Villa, St. Martin, .Jersey. 

Jersey Cows and Heifers — .J. H. Shore, Whatley, near Frome. 

Guernsey. — G. T. Barham, Sudbury Park, Middlesex. 

Kerry and Dexte.r. — F. N. Webb, Babraham, Cambridge. 

Butter Teats. — A. F. Somerville, Dinder House, Wells, Somerset. 

SHEEP. 

Devon Longwoolled. — E. R. Berry Torr, Instow, R.S.O., N. Devon. 

South Dewn. — W. H, Pain, High House, Kings bridge. 

Kent or Romney Marsh. — F. A. Bensted, The Lawn, Sittingbourne, Kent. 
Southdown. — W. S. MacWilliam, The Royal Farms, Windsor. 

Hampshire Down. — J. Pain, Borough, Micheldever, Hampshire. 

Oxford Down. — J. M. Eady, Ijancefteld, Thorpe Malsor, Kettering. Nort bants. 
Dorset Down. — W. W. Lovelace, Piddlehinton, near Dorchester. 

Dorset Horn. — C. B. Stiby, Gresford, Herringstone Road, Dorchester. 

Exmoor Horn. — T. W. Smith, Ford, Etistdown, Barnstaple. 

Dartmoor. — W. C. Dawe, Week, Milton Abbot, Tavistock. 

PIGS. 

Berkshire. — W. A. Barnes, Haslucks Green Farm, Shirley, Birmingham. 

Large Black. — H. E. Bastard, Tinten Manor, St. Tudy, Cornwall. 

Large and Middle White and Tamworth. — S. Heaton, Worsley, Manchester. 

Any Breed. — J. M. H-Uiris, Chilvester I.iodge, Caine, Wilts. 

POULTRY. 

G. Doblb, Bridgwater ; and W. H. Silvester, The Hawthorns, Hillsborough Park, 
Sheffield. 

PRODUCE. 

Cider. — J. H. Hill, Newtake, Staverton, Totnes, Devon. 

Cheese. — E. Hill, Evercreech, S.O., Somerset. 

Cream Cheese^ Butter and Cream. — Prof. T. Carroll, 1, Rostrevor Terrace. Rathgar, 
Dublin. 

COMPETITIONS. 

Butter- Making. — Prof. T. Carroll, 1, Rostrevor Terrace, Rathgar, Dublin ; and 
B. Read, Church Farm, Cam, Dursley, Qlos. 

Milking. — S. Hoddinott, Worminstor, Shepton Mallet. 

Shoeing. — F, Bazlby, M.R.G.V.S., 6, Estcourt Street, Devizes, Wilts. 

FORESTRY. 

G. Marshall, Estate Office, Godaiming. 
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MONEY 

FRIZES. 




page 

Hobsbs 



£903 

0 

0 


ovii 

Donkeys 



6 

10 

0 


cxi 

Gattus 



1,178 

0 

0 


cxiii 

Sheep . . 


• • 

670 

0 

0 


cxviii 

Pios 


• # 

222 

0 

0 


cxxi 

Cider . . 



30 

0 

0 


cxxii 

Cheese 



78 

0 

0 


cxxii 

Cream Cheese, Butter and Cream 

79 

0 

0 


cxxiii 

Buttbr-Makino 

, , 


54 

7 

6 


cxxiv 

Midkinq 

, , 


17 

7 

0 


cxxv 

Shoeinq 

, , 


38 

10 

0 


cxxv 

Poultry 

. • 

, , 

163 

10 

0 


cxxxv 


£3.340 4 6 

DONORS OP MONET PRIZES. 


Bath and West and Southern Counties Society 

£2,791 

16 

0 

Cornwall Local Committee 

35 

0 

0 

Royal Cornwall Agricultural Association 

115 

0 

0 

Cornwall County Council 

31 

7 

6 

Shire Horse Society (or Medal) 

15 

0 

0 

The President (Viscount Falmouth) 

25 

0 

0 

Viscount Tredegar 

12 

0 

0 

G. H. Johnstone, Esq. 

5 

0 

0 

E. Hain, Esq. 

3 

0 

0 

Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society 

10 

0 

0 

South Devon Herd Book Society 

17 

0 

0 

Shorthorn Society 

30 

0 

0 

Dairy Shorthorn (Coates’s Herd Book) Association 

10 

0 

0 

Hereford Herd Book Society . . 

20 

0 

0 

English Aberdeen -Angus Cattle Association 

10 

0 

0 

English Jersey Cattle Society (or Medal) 

20 

0 

0 

English Guernsey Cattle Society 

28 

0 

0 

English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society 

16 

0 

0 

Devon Longwoolled Sheep Breeders’ Society 

10 

0 

0 

South Devon Flock Book Association . . 

Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders’ 

20 

0 

0 

Association 

17 

0 

0 

Southdown Sheep Society 

17 

0 

0 

Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ Association 

10 

0 

0 

Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’ Association 

10 

0 

0 

Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association 

15 

0 

O' 

Dorset Down Sheep Breeders’ Association 

16 

0 

0 

Exmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association 

10 

0 

0 

British Berkshire Society 

5 

0 

0 

Large Black Pig Society 

12 

0 

0 

Hon. J. R. de C. Boscawen 

3 

2 

0 

Hon. T. C. Agar Robartes, M.P. 

1 

0 

0 

Sir G. Croydon Marks, M.P. 

1 

0 

0 

General Sir R. Pole Carew, M.P. 

1 

0 

0 


£8,340 4 6 
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DONORS OF MEDALS. PLATE, See. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G. 

Proprietors of ** West Briton and Cornwall Advertiser.” 
Shize Horse Society. 

Hunters’ Improvement and National Light Horse 
Breeding Society. 

Hackney Horse Society. 

Polo and Riding Pony Society. 

Chas. A. Hanson, Esq. 

Sussex Herd Book Society. 

Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society. 

English Aberdeen Angus Cattle Association. 

English Jersey Cattle Society. 

B. de Bertodano, Esq. 

English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society. 

Southdown Sheep Society. 

Chas. and Thos. Harris & Co. (Ld.) 

Poultry Club. 

Bath and West Society. 




An Animal can be entered in as many Classes as it is 
eligible for on 'payment of an additional fee in each Class. 
No additional fee is, however, payable in the case of those 
Prizes headed as Champion or Special Prizes, or in Class 
73. In the case of Special Prizes offered under conditions, 
only those Animals which are stated on the Entry Forms 
to be eligible, will be allowed to compete. 


First 

Second 

Thrd 

Prize. 

Prize. 

Prize 

£ 

£ 

£ 


HORSES. 


Exhibitors are requested to note that Animals entered in Classes 1 to 8 i 
must be in the Yard before 8 a.m. on Tuesday, May 27th, and ! 
(except the Stallions in Clashes 1 and 2 which can be removed ! 
after the Parade of Horses on the third day of the Show) must 
remain in the Yard tili 6 o'clock on Saturday, May Slat. | 

SHIRE. 

(Registered or eligible for registration in the Shire i 
Class Horse Society’s Stud Book.) i 

1. — St ALUOH, foaled before 1911 . . . .i 

2. — Staluon, foaled in 1911 

3. — Colt, foaled in 1912 

4. — Mare in-Foal, or with foal at foot 

5. — Filly or Geldino, foaled in 1912 .... 

6. — ^Filly or Geldtnq, foaled in 191 1 . 

7. — Filly or Gbldino, foaled in 1910 • . . . 


15 i 
15 
15 
15 

10 ; 
10 ! 
10 I 


10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 


3 

S 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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Prizes for Horses for 1913. 


First Second Thrd 
Prise. Prize. Prize 

HORSES — corUinued* ^ ^ ^ 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

(Offered by the Shire Horse Society.) 

A. — A Gold Medal, or the sum of £10, for Best MARE or 

FILLY in the Shire Horse Classes, under Condition 
48, and to the Breeder of the Winner under the j 
Conditions stated, a prize of . . . . . i ^ 

(Offered by the Royal Cornwall Agricultural Association.) 

B. — *BEST EXHIBIT in Class 1, 2 or 3, the property of a | \ 

resident in Cornwall . ’ I ^ 

C. — ♦BEST EXHIBIT in Class 4, ditto . . . | 6 

D. — *BEST EXHIBIT in Class 6 or 7, ditto . 5 

I 

ANY AGRICULTURAL BREED. j 

♦8.- MARE or GELDING, foaled in 1908 or 1909. the 

property of a resident in Cornwall * ' 5 j 

HUNTERS. I I 


Animals entered in Glasses 9 to 17 must be in the Yard before 8 a.m. ' j f 

on Tuesday, May 27th, and must remain there till 4 p.m. on ; j 

Thursday, May 29th, when they must be removed from the Yard. ^ 

Class | j 

9. — Mark in-Foal, or with foal at foot . , . 15 10 3 

10. — Filly, Colt or Geldino, foaled in 1912 . . . j 10 5 3 

11. — Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1911 . . . .10 5 3 

12. — Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1910 . . . . ! 10 5 3 

13. — Novice Class, Make or Gelding, foaled in 1909 .10 5 3 

14. — Mare or Gelding, foaled before 1910, to carry 

under 14 stone 20 10 3 

15. — ^Mare or Gelding, foaled before 1910, to carry 14 

stone or over 20 10 3 

♦16. — MARE or GELDING, not exceeding 6 years old, bred 

by and the property of a Cornish tenant farmer -5 3 2 

♦17. — Thoroughbred STALLION, not having won a King’s 
or Board Premium, the property of a resident in 
Cornwall 5 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

(Offered by the Hunters’ Improvement and National 
Light Horse Breeding Society, under Conditions 
49 and 50.) 

E.— A Gold Medal, or £5 and a Bronze Medal, for the best 
Hunter Brood Mare in Class 9, registered with a 
number in the Hunter Stud Book at the time of 
entry or within'a month of the award, not having 

♦ The Prizes marked wUh an asterisk are offered by the Royal 
OomwaU AgricultureU Association. 




Prizes for Horses for 1913, 


cix 


First Second Thrd 
Prize. Prize. Prize 

HORSES — continiied. £ £ £ 


previously won the above-named Society’s Gold 
Medal as a Brood Mare in 1913, and which must 
have her foal at foot, or produce a living foal in 
1913 to a thoroughbred horse or Registered Hunter 
sire. In the first instance a certificate to that effect 
must be forwarded before the Medal is sent. 

F. — *A Silver Medal or £1 (at the option of the winner), | 

for the Best Hunter Mare or Gelding of any age, | 
exhibited by a member of the Hunters’ Improvement i 
and National Light Horse Breeding Society, whose | 
subscription to that Society must be paid within a ' 
month of the award. | 

Only Prize-winners in the Classes will be eligible for 
these Medals. 

(Offered by the President, Viscount Falmouth). 

G. — BEST EXHIBIT in Class 9, the property of a tenant 

farmer 10 

H. —BEST EXHIBIT in Class 10, the property of a tenant 

farmer 5 

I. — BEST EXHIBIT in Classes 11 and 12, the property of ; 

a tenant farmer 10 

(Offered by the Royal Cornwall Agricultural Association). 
j.—^BEST exhibit in Class 9, the property of a resident ; 

in ComwaU 6 

K. — *BEST EXHIBIT in Class 14 or 15, bred by and the | 

property of a resident in Cornwall, not exceeding 
6 years old <0 

(Offered by the Proprietors of the ** West Briton and 
Cornwall Advertiser.”) 

L. — BEST HUNTER in Classes 9 to 17, Plate value £10. 

HACKNEYS. 

(Registered or eligible for registration in the Hackney 
Horse Society’s Stud Book.) 

Animals entered in Classes 18 to 21 must be brought Into the Yard after 
6 p.m. on Thursday, May SCth and before 8 a.m. on Friday, May 
30th, and must remain in the Yarduntil 6 p.m. on Saturday, May 31st. 

Class 

18. — ^Mabb in-Foal, or with foal at foot ... 10 53 

10. — ^Filly, Colt or GELOiNa, foaled in 1912 , . 10 5 3 

20. — ^Filly or Geldino, foaled in 1911 .... 10 63 

21. — ^Mabb or Geldinq, foaled in 1909 or 1910 . . 10 6 3 

♦ The Prizes marked with an aeterisk are offered by the Royal 
ComwaU Agricultural Asaociaiion* 
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HORSES — coniinued. 


First Second 
Price. Price. 


Tbrd 

Price 


£ 


£ 


£ 


SPECIAL PRIZE. 

(Offered by the Hackney Horse Society.) 

Iff.-" A Silver Medal !or the Best Mare or Filly exhibited in 
Classes 18 to 21, under Condition 61. 


PONIES. 


Animals entered in Glasses 22 to 25 must be brought into the Yard after 
6 p.m. on Thursday, May 29th, and before .8 a.m. on Friday, May 
30th, and must remain in the Yard until 6 p.m. on Saturday, May 
31st. 

(Of the Prizes offered in Classes 22 to 25, £12 is contri- 
(^^gg bated by Viscount Tredegar.) 

22. — Stallion, not exceeding 15 hands, suitable to get 

Polo or Riding Ponies 

23. — Make, not exceeding 14.2 hands, suitable to breed 

Polo or Riding Ponies, in-foal, or with foal at foot 

24. — Filly, Colt or Gelding, foaled in 1911, not 

exceeding 14. 1 hands .... 

25. — Fdlly, Colt or Gelding, foaled in 1910, not ex- 

ceeding 14. 1 4 hands 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

(Offered by the Polo and Biding Pony Society.) 

N. — A Silver Medal for the best Polo Pony Brood Mare 

in the Brood Mare Class, registered or eligible for 
registration in the Stud Book. 

O. — A Silver Medal for the best Polo Pony Stallion, regis- 

tered or eligible for registration in the Stud Book ; 
or best Polo Pony Entire Colt, one, two or three 
years old, entered or eligible for the Supplement, 
viz., by a Registered or Entered Sire or out of a 
Registered or Entered Dam. 

P. — A Bronze Medal for the best Foal, entered or eligible 

for the Supplement, viz., by a Registered or Entered 
Sire, or out of a Registered or Entered Dam. 

(These Medals are offered subject to Condition No. 68.) 


6 


6 

6 


4 


2 


I 

4 i 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 


HARNESS. 

BN'TR.Tica nrnfliG i boxec— April 3, or at double fees April 10. 

1EJIAJUJS5 LLUBB \ Boxoc— May 8. 

Horeec entered in other Olassec can, if eligible, be alio entered on 
payment of an additional fee, in the Harness Classes. 

Hones entered in the Double Harness and Tandem Classes can also 
be entered on payment of an additional fee, In the Single Harness 
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HORSES — continued. 


PxSe. 


Second Thrd 
Prize. Prize 


Honec entered In the Harness Glasses only and not having a box 
in the Yard, must be in the Show Yard by 2 p.m. on the day on 
which they compete, and, with the consent of the Stewards, may 
leave the Yard as soon as the class has been Judged. 

Class 

26. — Mass or Geldino, not over 14.2 hands, to be 

driven in harness on the 1st day of the Show 

27. — ^Tandems (Mares or Geldings), to be driven in har- 

ness on the Ist day of the Show .... 

28. — Mabe or Geldino, 15 hands or over, to be driven in 

harness on the 2nd day of the Show . 

29. — Pair of Cabbiaoe Horses (Mares or Geldings), to 

be driven in double harness on the 2nd day of 
the Show ....... 

30. — ^Marb or Geldino, over 14.2 and under 16 hands, to 

be driven in harness on the 3rd day of the Show . 

31. — Trotting. Best Mare, Stallion, or Geldino i 

under 16 hands, for speed and action, to be driven I 
in harness on the 3rd day of the Show . . i 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


5 

5 

5 


2 

2 

2 


5 I 2 


(The Prizes in Classes 32 and 33 are offered by the 
Cornwall Local Committee.) 

32. — MARE or GELDING, over 14 hands, the property of 
a resident in Cornwall, and that has been such for 
not less than three months prior to the date of the 
Show. To be driven in harness on the 4th day of 
the Show 


d3.>-DRAY or CART MARE or GELDING, suitable for 
and having been worked by a Cornwall Brewer, 
Builder, Timber Merchant, Railway Company, 
Haulier, Tradesman, or Corporation, for not less 
than three months immediately prior to the date of 
the Show. To be exhibited with gear on the 4th 
day of the Show 


(The Prize in 



Agricultural Association.) 


34. — MARE or GELDING, not exceeding six years old, the 
property of a resident in Cornwall, to be driven in 
harness on the 4th day of the Show 


36. — Donkeys, to be driven in harness on the 4th day of 
the Show ....... 

36. — Mare or Geldino, not over 13.2 hands, to be driven 

in harness on the 6th day of the Show . 

37. — ^Tbottino. Best Mare, Stallion, or Geldino, 16 

hands or over, for speed and action, to be driven 
in harness on the 6th day of the Show . 


3 

10 

10 


2 10 


2 10 


1 

|410s 
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Pnze$ for Horses for 1913. 


First Second 
Prize. Prize. 


Thrd 

Prize 


HORSES — continued. 


SPECIAL PRIZ^. 

(Offered by the Hackney Horse Society.) 

Q. — A Silver Medal for the best Mare or Gelding exhibited 
in Single Harness in Classes 26 to 37, subject to 
Conditions 52. 


JUMPING. 


(For Regulations as to Jumping Classes see Condition 
54.) 

WTff'PTjTira r-T new ^ With Boxes— April 3, or at double fees April 10. 
ENTRIES CLOSE ^ Boxes— May 8. 

Horses can be entered in as many Jumping Classes as they are eligible 
for on payment of the entry for each Class, and can take second 
or third prize in each Class, but only one first prize in Classes 38 to 43, 
and 45 to 48. 

Horses entered in the Jumping Classes only, and not having a box 
in the Yard, must be in the Show Yard by 2 p.m. on the day on which 
they compete and, with the consent of the Stewards, may leave the 
Yard as soon as the Class has been judged. 

Class 

38. — Mare or Gelding, 15 hands and over, that shall 

jump over the course in the best form on the 
1st day of the Show ..... 

39. — Mare or Gelding, under 15 hands, ditto, ditto 

40. — Mare or Gelding, 15.3 hands and over, that shall 

jump over the course in the best form on the 2nd 
day of the Show ...... 

41. — Mare or Gelding, under 16.3 hands, ditto, ditto . 

42. — ^Marb or Gelding, 15 hands and over, that shall 

jump over the course in the best form on the 3rd 
day of the Show ...... 

43. — ^Mare or Gelding, under 15 hands, ditto, ditto 

(The First Prize in Class 44 is offered by G. H. Johnstone, 
Esq., and the Second Prize by E. Hain, Esq.) 

44. — MARE or GELDING, entered and ridden by an 

Officer, Non-Commissioned Officer, or Trooper of 
the Royal Ist Devon Yeomanry, in Uniform, that 
shall, if required by the Judges, jump over the 
course in the best form on the 3rd day of the Show . 
46. — ^Mare or Gelding, that shall jump over the course 
in the best form on the 4th day of the Show 

(The First Prize in Class 46 is offered by the Cornwall 
Local Committee.) 

46. ~-MARE or GELDING, the property of a resident in 

Cornwall, ditto, ditto ...... 

47. — Mare or Gelding, that shall jump highest on the 

6th day of the Show 


10 

10 


10 

10 


10 

10 


6 

10 


10 

10 


5 

6 


2 

2 


5 

6 


2 

2 


6 2 
6 2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 
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First ' Second 

Thrd 


Prize. ! Prize. 

Prise 

HORSES— roM/iniieci. 

£ ' £ 

£ 

(The First Prize in Class 48. is offered by the Cornwall | 



Local Committee.) 




Class 

48. — MARE or GELDING, the property of a resident in ! 

Cornwall, ditto, ditto 10 | T) 

CHABIPION CLASS. | 

49. — Mare or (Welding, any height, having won a Prixe i 

in Classes 38 to 48, that shall jump over the course | 
in the beat form on the 5th day of the Show . i 2^) 

(In this Class the whole of the Jumps will be raised 
at the discretion of the Stewards). 

The Entry Fee will be returned in the case of Horses entered in 
Class 4i), but afterwards found to be inellKiblc. 


CATTLE. 

DEVON. 

(£10 towards the Prizes in Classes 50 to 56 is contributed 
by the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society.) 


50. — Cow, in-^lilk, calved Ixdore 1910 



10 

5 2 

51. — Heifer, in-Milk, calved in 1910 . 



10 

5 2 

52. — Heifer, calved in 191 1 



10 

5 i 2 

53. — Heifer, calved in 1912 


. . ! 

10 

5 ^ 2 

54. — Bull, calved in 1909 or 1910 



10 

5 1 2 

55. — Bull, calved in 1911 . 



10 

5 i 2 

56. — Bull, calved in 1912 . 

. 

• • j 

10 

5 1 2 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 




1 

(Offered by the Royal Cornwall Agricultural Association.) , 

' 

i 

Best COW or HEIFER in Classes 50 to 53, the property ' 


1 

of a resident in Cornwall 


1 

. 1 

3 ^ 

j 

Best BULL in Classes 54 to 56, the property of a resident i 


1 

in Cornwall . 

• 

■ ! 

5 ; 



SOUTH DEVON. 

(The Prizes in Class 57 are offered by the South Devon 


Herd Book Society). 



' 1 

1 

57. — Cow in-Milk, calved before 1910 



. I 10 

5 

58. — Heifer, in-Milk, calved in 1910 . 



. i 10 

5 

59. — Heifer, calved in 1911 



. i 10 

5 

60. — Heifer, calved in 1912 



. 1 10 

5 

61. — Bull, calved in 1909 or 1910 



. ! 10 

5 

62. — Bull, calved in 1911 . 



. 1 10 

5 

63. — Bull, calved in 1912 • • 

h- 



.1 10 

5 
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l^rizeB for GaMe for 1913, 


CATTLE — continued. 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

(Offered by the Royal Cornwall Agrionltnral Association.) 

Best COW or HEIFER in Classes 67 to 60, the property 
of a resident in Cornwall 

Best BULL in Classes 61 to 63, the property of a resident 
in Cornwall 

(Offered by Charles A. Hanson, Ess.* Fowey Hall, 
Cornwall, Alderman of the City of London.) 

A Challenge Cup for the best Cow in Milk, in the South 
Devon Classes, to be won three times in suooession 
or four times altogether, before becoming the pro- 
perty of the winner. 

SHORTHORN. 

(The 1st Prize in Class 64 is offered by the Shorthorn Society, 
and the 1st Prize in Class 65 by the Dairy Shorthorn 
(Coates’s Herd Book) Association.) 

Class 

64. — Pedigree Dairy Cow, in-Milk, four years old and 

upwards on May 27th, eligible for, and entered in 
Coates’s Herd Book, or pedigree sent for such entry 
previous to the Show, and not having previously 
won a similar prize offered by the above-named 
Society or Association in 1913, to be milked in 
the ring before judging, under Conditions 63 

65. — Ditto under four years old ditto ditto . 

66 . — Cow, in-Milk, calved before 1910 . 

67 . — Heifer, in-Milk, calved in 1910 . 

68 . — Heifer, calved in 1911 . . . . . 

69 . — Heifer, calved in 1912 

70 . — Bull, calved in 1909 or 1910 .... 

71 . — Bull, calved in 191 1 

72 . — Bull, calved in 1912 ...... 

The 1st Prize in Class 73 is offered by the Shorthorn 
Society, and the 2nd Prize by the Royal Cornwall 
Agricdtural Association, under Conditions 64. 
There is no additional Entry Fee in this Class. 

73. — Best BULL entered in Class 72, the property of a 
resident in Cornwall or Devon .... 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

(Offered by the Royal Cornwall Agricultural Association.) 

Best COW or HEIFER in Classes 66 to 60, the property 
of a resident in Cornwall 

Beat Bull in Classes 70 to 72, the property of a resident in 
Cornwall 


First 

Prise. 

Second 

Prize. 

Thrd 

Prise 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3 



5 



10 

6 


10 

6 


10 

6 

2 

10 

6 

2 

10 

5 

2 

10 


2 

10 

5 

2 

10 

6 

2 

10 

6 

2 

10 

5 


3 



5 
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CATTLE — corUmued, 

CHAMPION PRIZE. 

(Offered by the Shorthorn Society.) 

Best Boll in Classes 70, 71 or 72. entered in, or eligible lor 
entry in. Coates’s Herd Book 

^LAss HBREFORD. 

74. — Cow, in-Milk, calved before 1910 .... 

75. — Heifee, in-Milk, calved in 1910 . . . . 

76. — Heifer, calved in 1911 . . . . . 

77. — Heifer, calved in 1912 . . . . . 

78. — Bull, calved in 1909 or 1910 

79. — Bull, calved in 1911 ...... 

80. — Bull, calved in 1912 


Pint Second Thrd 
Prize. Prize. Prize 

£ £ ‘ £ 

10 

10 5 

10 5 


10 : 
I 10 , 

i 10 . 

: 10 i 


5 

5 

5 

5 


I 10 , 5 ! 


CHAMPION PRIZES. 

(Offered by the Hereford Herd Book Society.) 


Best Cow or Heifer in Classes 74 to 77 .10 

Best Boll in Classes 78 to 80 ! 10 


SUSSEX. I 

81. — Cow or Heifer, in-Milk, calved before 191 1 . • ■ 10 5 S 

82. — Heifer, calved in 1911 ’ 10 I 5 2 

83. — Heifer, calved in 1912 10 5 2 

84. — Bull, calved in 1909, 1910 or 1911 . . • i 10 * 5 2 

85. — Bull, calved in 1912 . . . . . '10 5 2 

I 

' SPECIAL PRIZES. 

(Offered by the Sussex Herd Book Society.) ! 

A Silver Medal for the Best Cow or Heifer, in Class 

81, 82 or 83. | | 

A Silver Medal for the Best Bull in Class 84 or 85. | I 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS. | 

(The 1st Prize in Class 86 is offered by the English | ; 

Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association.) j * 

86. — Cow or Heifer, in-Milk, calved before Ist Dec., 1910 10 j 5 2 

87. — Heifer, calved on or after 1st Dec., 1910 . . 10 5 2 

88. ~Heifer, calved on or after 1st Dec., 1911 . .10 5 2 

89. — Bull, calved before Dec. 1st, 1911. ... 10 52 

90. — Bull, calved on or after Dec. Ist^ 1911 ... 10 52 

CHAMPION PRIZES. 

(Offered by the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society.) 

A Gold Medal, value £10. for the Best Animal in Classes 
86 to 90. 

(Offered by the English Aberdeen- Angns-Cattle Association.) 

A Silver Medal for the Best Animal of opposite Sex to 
that awaked the Gold Medal in Classes 86 to 90. 


tS to to to lO lO to 
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Prizes far CaUle for 1913. 


CATTLE — cor^inuei. 

JERSEY. 

(The Prizes in Class 91 are offered by the English Jersey 
Cattle Society.) 

Class 

91. — Cow or Heifer, in-Milk, entered in or eligible for entry 

in the English Jersey Herd Book, bred by 
Exhibitor, and sired in Great Britain or Ireland . 

92. — Cow, in-Milk, calved l)efore 1910 . 

93. — Cow or Heifer, in-Milk, calved in 1910 

94. — Heifer, in-Milk, calved in or since 1911 

95. — Heifer, calved in 1912 

96. — Bull, calved in 1909 or 1910 . . . . 

97. — Bull, calved in 1911 ...... 

98. — Bull, calved in 1912 ...... 


First 

Prize. 

Second 

Prize. 

£ 

£ 

i 

5 

1 3 

10 

1 5 

! 10 

; 5 

10 

5 , 

10 

1 ^ 

10 

1 ^ 

1 ;■) 

: 10 

( T) 

; 10 

t') 


Thrd 

Prize 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 

(Offered by the Royal Cornwall Agricultural Association.) , 

Best COW or HEIFER in Classes 91 to 95, the property i 
of a resident in Cornwall 

Best BULL in Classes 96 to 99, the property of a resident in 
Cornwall 

GUERNSEY. 

(£20 towards the Prizes in the Guernsey Classes is con- i 
tributed by the English Guernsey Cattle Society.) 

99- — Cow, in-Milk, calved before 1910 , , . . ' 

100. — Heifer, in-Milk, calved in 1910 . . . . ; 

101. — Heifer, calved in 1911 . . , . .| 

102. — Heifer, calved in 1912 

10.3. — Bull, calved in 1909 or 1910 .... 

104. — Bull, calved in 1911 ...... 

105. — Bull, calved in 1912 . . . . . . | 

I 

SPECIAL FRIZES. | 

( Offered by the Royal Cornwall Agricultural Association. ) j 

Best COW or HEIFER in Classes 99 to 102, the property I 
of a resident in Cornwall ! 

Best BULL in Classes 103 to 105, the property of a resi- 
dent in Cornwall 

(Offered by the English Guernsey Cattle Association.) 

COW or HEIFER in the Guernsey Classes, entered in 
the English Guernsey Cattle Society’s Herd Book, or 
eligible and tendered f o^entry therein, obtaining the 
greatest number of pointe by the practical test of the 


3 

5 


10 

.5 

2 

10 

.5 

2 

10 

.5 

2 

10 

5 

2 

10 

5 

2 

10 

5 

j 2 

10 

.5 

! 2 


t 

i 


3 

5 
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CATTLE — corUinued, 


I I 

I First I Second i Thrd 
j Prize, j Prize. iPrize 

j £ ' £ I £ 


chum, the points to be reckoned on the weisrht of 
Butter and an allowance for lactation to be made 
under the scale settled by the Enirlish Guernsey 
Cattle Society 5 3 


Class KERRY. 

106. — Cow or Heifer, in-Milk, calvod in or before 1910 

107. — Heifer, calved in 1911 or 1912 

108. — Bull, calved in 1910, 1911 or 1912 


10 ‘ f) i 

10 r, j 

10 /5 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 


(Offered by B. de Bertodano, Esq.) 

For Best Animal in Classes 106, 107 or 108, to which the 
Cup has not previously been awarded. 

The Bertodano Challenge Cup, value 25 Guineas. The 
Cup to become the property of an Exhibitor winning it 
three years in succession. 

The English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society will 
present a Silver Medal to the owner of the winning 
animal on each occasion the Cup is competed for. 

DEXTER KERRY. 

109. — Cow or Heifer, in-Milk, calved in or before 1910 . 

110. — Heifer, calved in 1911 or 1912 . 

11 1. — Bull, calved in 1910, 1911 or 1912 

( The Prizes in Class 118 are offered by the English Kerry 
and Dexter Cattle Society.) 

112. — Bull, calved in 1918, whose sire and dam are 

entered in the English Kerry and Dexter or Royal 
Dublin Society’s Herd Book 

SPECIAL PRIZE. 

(Offered by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society.) 

The Devonshire Challenge Cup, for the Best Animal in ! 
Classes 109 to 112, bred by Exhibitor, and entered in | 
or eligible for the English Kerry and Dexter Herd ! 
Book. The Cup to be won by the same Exhibitor, 
with different animals three years in succession before I 
becoming his absdute property. 

The English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society will present 
a Silver Medal to the owner of the winning animal on 
each owasion the Cup is competed for. 


1 

I 



10 



j 

I 

I 

j 


5 

5 

5 


i 

I 

I 


3 I 3 
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cxviii Prizes for Dairy GaUle and Sheep for 1913. 


DAIRY. 

(See Regvlation 66). 

Animals entered in the Breed Classes can, if eligible, he 
entered also, on 'payment of the additional fee, in Classes 
113 to 115. 

Class 

113. — Cow, in-Milk, of any breed or cross, under 900 lbs. 

live weight, yielding the largest quantity of milk, 
of normal character, containing at each time of 
milking 12 per cent, of total solids, of which not 
less than 3 per cent, shall be fat, the period of 
lactation being taken into consideration 

114. — Cow, in-Milk, of any breexi or cross, 900 lbs. live 

weight or over, ditto, ditto .... 

BUTTEBpTEST. 

(See Regvlation 66.) ; 

(The Prizes in Glass 115 are offered by the English Jersey I 
Cattle Society, and entries in them are subject to any | 
conditions issued by that Society previous to the i 
tests.) 

115. — Cow, eligible for or entered in the English Jersey Herd ; 

Book, obtaining the greatest number of points by the 
practical test of the separator and chum, judged by the 
scale of points adopted by the English Jersey Cattle 

Society 

Certificates of Merit will also be awarded to Cows under 5 


First 

Prize 

Second Thrd 
Prize. Prise 

£ 

£ £ 

10 

5 2 

10 

6 2 

Gold 

1 

Silver §3 

Medal 

Medal gj 

or 


10 

‘ 


years old obtaining 30 points, and to Cows 5 years | ! 

old or over obtaining 35 points. I 

CHAMPION FRIZES. 

(Offered by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G.) 

Best BULL exhibited in any of the Classes . . Silver Cup va 1.£15 

Best COW or HEIFER, exhibited in any of the Classes . Silver Cup va l.£1.5 

SHEEP. 


DEVON LONOWOOLLED. 

(110 towards the Prizes in Classes 116 to 118 is contributed 
by the Devon LongwooUed Sheep Breeders’ Society.) 

116. — Shearling Ram .... 10 52 

117. — Pair of Ram Lambs, drc^ped in 1913 ... 10 62 

118. — Pen three Shearling Ewes .... 10 62 


Pmes for Sheep for 1913. 


CSX 



First 

Prise. 

Second 

Prise. 

Thrd 

Prise 

SHEEP — covdinued. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

SOUTH DEVON. 




(The Prizes in Classes 119 and 128 are offered by the 




South Devon Flock Book Association.) 

Class 




119. — Ram, Two Shear and upwards .... 

5 

3 

2 

120. — Shearling Ram ...... 

10 

5 

2 

121. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1913 

10 

5 

2 

122. — Pen of Three Shearling Ewes .... 

10 

5 

2 

123.~Pen of Three Ewe Lambs, dropped in 1913 

5 

3 

2 

KENT OB ROMIIET MABSH. 




(The Prizes in Class 124 are offered by the Kent or Romney 




Harsh Sheep Breeders’ AssociatioD.) 




124. —Two Shear Ram 

10 

5 

2 

126. — Shearling Ram ...... 

10 

6 

2 

126. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes .... 

10 


2 

SOUTHDOWN. 




(The Prizes in Class 127 are offered by the Southdown 




Sheep Society.) 



[ 

127. — Two Shear Ram 

10 

5 

2 

128. — Shearling Ram 

10 

5 

2 

129. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1913 . 

10 

5 

2 

1.30. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes .... 

10 

5 

2 

SPECIAL PRIZE. 




(Offered by the Southdown Sheep Society, under Condition 

1 



69.) 




Silver Hedal or £1 for the Best Ram or Ram Lamb in 
Classes 127, 128, or 129. 




HAflIPSHIRE DOWN. 




131. — Shearling Ram 

10 

5 

2 

132. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1913 . . . ’ 

10 

5 

2 

133.— Pen of three Shearling Ewss . . . . 

(The Prizes in Class 134 are offered by the Hampshire Down 

10 

5 

2 

Sheep Breeders’ Association.) 




134.— Pen of three Ewe Lambs, dropped in 1918 

7 

3 


OXFORD DOWN. 




136. — Shearling Ram 

10 

5 

2 

136. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1913 . 

10 

6 

2 

137. — Pen of three Shearhng £wbs . . . . 

10 

5 

2 
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Prizes for Sheep for 1913. 


First Second Thrd 
Prize. Prize. Prize 

SHEEP. — continued, £ £ £ 

(The Prizes in Class 138 are offered by the Oxford Down 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, and will be withheld j 
until the Animals awarded the prizes are registered in i ! 

the Flock Book.) > I 

Class ! 

138. — Pair of Ewe Lambs, dropped in 1913 . 6 13 11 

i I 

SPECIAL PRIZES. I 

(Offered by the Royal Cornwall Agricultural Association.) I I 

Best Ram or Ram Lamb in Class 116, 117, 119, 120, 121, 

135, or 136, the property of a resident in Cornwall . ^ 4 | 

Best Pen of Ewes or Ewe Lambs in Class 118, 122, 123, 

137 or 138, the property of a resilent in Cornwall . 3 | ; 

DORSET HORN. 

139. — Shearling Ram . . . . . 10 | r> * 2 

140. — Pair of Ram IxAMBS, dropped after Nov. 1, 1912 . 10 «> i 2 

141. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes.- . . . 10 1 5 | 2 

(The Prizes in Class 142 are offered by the Dorset Horn 
Sheep Breeders’ Association.) 

142. — Pen of three Ewe Lambs, dropped after November ; ' 

1st, 1912 j 10 3 * 2 


DORSET DOWN. 

(The Prizes in Class 143 are offered by the Dorset 
Down Sheep Breeders’ Association.) 

143. — Shearling Ram I 10 

144. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1913 . . . | 10 

145. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes . • - . 10 

EXMOOR HORN. 

(The Prizes in Class 146 are offered by the Exmoor Horn 


Sheep Breeders’ Society.) 

146. — Old Ram, 2 Shear and upwards .... 5 

147. — Shearling Ram .10 

148. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes . . .10 

DARTMOOR. 

149.— Shearling Ram ...... 10 

160. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1913 ... 10 
151. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes .... 10 



Prizes for Pigs for 1913 . 


cxxi 



First 

1 Second 

Thrd 


Prize. 

1 Prize. 

Prize 

PIGS. 

i £ 

i « 

‘ £ 


\ 


3 2 

2 1 

3 2 

2 1 


5 

LARGE BLACK. 

15G. — Boar, farrowed in 1910, 1911 or 191*2 ... 7 32 

157. — Pair of Boars, farrowed in 1913 .... 5 21 

158. — Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1913 ... 7 32 

(The Prizes in Class 159 are offered by the Large Black 
Pig Society.) 

159. — Breeding Sow, not exceeding 12 months old on 

May 1st 1913 7 ? ^ 

IGO. — Pair of Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1913 . . 5 2 1 

LARGE WHITE. 

161. — Boar, farrowed in 1910, 1911 or 1912 . . . 7 2 

162. — Pair of Boars, farrowed in 1913 . . . .5 2 1 

163. — Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1913 . . . 7 ^ 2 

164. — Pair of Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1913 . .52 1 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

(Offered by the Royal Cornwall Agrioultnral Association.) j 

Best Boar in Class 152 163, 156. 157. 161, or 162, the ; 
property o! a resident in Cornwall 

Best Sow in Class 154, 155, 158, 159, 160, 163, or 164, | 
the property of a resident in Cornwall . | 

MIDDLE WHITE. i 

166. — Boar, farrowed in 1910, 1911 or 1912 . 

166. — Pair of Boars, farrowed in 1913 .... 

167. — Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1913 . 

168. — Pair of Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1913 



/LASS BEREaSHlRE. 

152. — Boar, farrowed in 1910, 1911 or 1912 

153. — Pair of Boars, farrowed in 1912 .... 

154. — Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1913 

155. — Pair of Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1913 

SPECIAL PRIZE. 

(Offered by the British Berkshire Society.) 

Best Boar or Sow in the Berkshire Classes entered in, 
or eligible «lor, the Herd Book, whose Sire and Dam, 
together with the name of its Breeder, are entered in the 
Catalogue 
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Prizes for PigSy Cider and Cheese for 1913. 


PIGS — continued. 


First 

1 Second 

Price. 

1 Price. 


TAMWORTH. 

Class 

169. — Boab, farrowed in 1910, 1911, or 1912 . 

170. — Pair of Boars, farrowed in 1913 . 

171. — Breeding Sow, farrowed before 191 3 

172. — Pair of Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1913 

ANY BREED. 


(The Prizes in Classes 173 or 174 are offered by Messrs. : 

Cbas. and Thos. Harris & Co.. Ltd., Caine, Wilts.) | 

173. — Boar most suitable for producing the best Class of value 

Pigs for Wiltshire Bacon £5 5s. 

174. — Hilt or Sow. ditto, ditto ditto I 


PRODUCE. 


CIDER. I 

(Open to Growers or Makers.) 

' ! 

(The Winners in these Classes can have Gold, Silver, or j | 

Bronze Medals instead of Money Prizes, should theyi 
prefer it.) j 

175. — Cask of not less than 18 and not more than 30 i ' j 

gallons of Cider, of the 1912 vintage, of a j 

specific gravity not exceeding 1015 at 60^ Fahr. 3 2 j 

176. — 12 Bottles of Cider, of the 1912 vintage, ditto. . 3 • 2 j 

177. — Cask of not less than 18 and not more than 30 j 

Gallons of CiDER,of the 1912 vintage 3 2 

178. — 12 Bottles of Cider, of the 1912 vintage. . . 3 2 

179. — 12 Bottles of Cider, of any year previous to 1912 

vintage . . . . .3 2- 

CHEESE. 

180. — 3 Cheddar Cheeses (not less than 66 lbs. each) made 

in 1912 1.5 10 

181. — 3 Cheddar Cheeses (not over 66 lbs. each) made 

in 1912 8 6 

182. — 3 Single Gloucester or Wilts Cheeses made in 

1913 6.4 

183. — 8 Loaf or other Truckle Chesses made in 1912 . 6 i 3 

184. — 3 Caerphilly Cheeses, made in 1913 . . 5 ; 3 


Thrd 

Price 

£ 


2 

1 

2 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


5 

3 

2 

2 

2 


Prizes for Cream Cheese, Butter and Cream for 1913. cxxiii 


i First 

Second Third 

Fourth 

! Prize. 

Prize. ; Prize. 

Prize. 

PRODUCE — continued, £ s. 

i 1 

£ 8 . ; £ 8 . 

£ 8 . 

CREAM CHEESE, BUTTER tc CREAM. 



(These Classes are not open to Professional Tetichers,) 

; 1 

1 ■ 



(The Prizes in Classes 188, ^89, 193 and 195, are 

offered by the Cornwall County Council.) | 

Class I 

1 85. — 3 Cream or other Soft Cheeses . . . 30j20 10 0 10 

186. — 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) |4 0i 3 0 2 0 j 1 0 

Butter ; \ 4 0 ! 3 0 2 0 j 1 0 

1S7. — 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) 

Butter, made from scalded cream . 4 o|3 0 2 Ojl 0 

188. ~21bs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) Butter, | ' 

made in Cornwall from raw separated cream 1 5 0 15 0 7/6! 0 5 

189. -211)8. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) Butter, I 

made in Cornwall from scalded or clotted! i | j 
cream 1 5 | 0 15 : 0 7/6; 0 5 

190. — 3 lbs. of Butter, in the making of which no ^ ! 

salt has been used, to be judged on the | 

last day qf the Show . . . .40 302010 

191. — Not less than 12 lbs. of Fresh Butter i 

packed for transit . . . . . 3 0 1 10 

192. — 12 lbs. of Keeping Butter, in a jar or crock, i } 

to be delivered to the Secretary 4 weeks ! 

before the Show j4 0j3020il0 

193. -~21b8. of Butter, to be tested for its keeping! j i 

qualities, allowed to be slightly salted, but; j ! 

no other preservatives to be used, to bej ! I 

delivered to the Secretary 30 days before the | J { 

Show 2 0 I 1 5 0 15 I 0 10 

194. — 4 half*pounds of Scalded Cream . . . 3 0 ! 2 0 1 0 • 0 10 

195. — 21b8. of Clotted Cream in one glass dish, ready ‘ 

tor table, scalded from Blilk by a resident in | 

Cornwall | 1 0 0 10 


I 

0 5 i 
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Prizes for BuUer-Mahirig for 1913. 


COMPETITIONS. 

First 

Prize. 

Second 

1 Prize. 

Third 

Prize. 

Fourth 

Prise. 

BUTTER-MAKDIQ. 

£ S. 

£ 8. 

£ s. 1 

i 

£ 8 . 


{No W inner of a first prize given by this Society for ; 
BtUter-making during the last 3 years is eligible | 
to compete in Class 197 or 190.) 1 

(For Conditions and Eegulations see Entry Form.)\ 

(The Prizes in Glasses 196, 198, 200, 202, 203, and ! 
205 are offered by the Cornwall County Council, | 
except the First Prize in Class 200, which is i 
offered by the Royal Cornwall Agricultural I 
Class Association.) j 

196. — For Students over 16 years of age who have | 

passed through the Cornwall County Dairy! 
School. On the 1st day of the Show . 2 

(If more than 18 competitors two additional | 
Prizes of 5$. each will be awarded.) 

197. — For first year students who have been ! 

through a course of instruction in Butter - 1 
making at any County Council School | 
since the Society’s last Show. On the 1st 
day of the Show . . -. . . 4 

198. — For Butter-Making in accordance with the! 

system taught in the Cornwall County Dairy 
School by competitors who have not pre-i 
viously won a Prize at the Royal Cornwall; 
Agricultural Show. On the 2nd day of the Show ' 2 

199. — ^For Men and Women, on the 2nd day of I 

the Show . . . . , . 4 

200. — For Students, not over 16 years of age, who ! 

have passed through the Cornwall County! 
Dairy School. On the 3rd day of the Show . j 3 
(If more than 18 competitors, a 5th Prize of 

5s. will be awarded.) | 


0 1 10 ; 1 0 0 10 

I 

0 3 0 1 10 1 0 

0 10 

0 1 0 ! 0 15 0 5 

0 3 0 I 1 10 1 0 

0 1 5 0 15 0 5 


201. — For Men and Women on the 3rd day of j 

the Show 4 0 3 0 ; 1 10 I 1 0 

202. — For Cornish Students attending an Elementary I 

Day School in Cornwall, who have passed 1 

through the Cornwall Dairy School. On the 1 5 1 0 ; 0 15 7/0 

4th day of the Show. .... 5 /. 

203. — For the Wives, Daughters, or Sons of bona 

Aide Cornish Farmers. On the 4th day of 0 10 

the Show 2 0 1 0 0 15 0 5 

(The Prizes in Class 204 are offered by the Pro- giiver i Silver 
prietors of the ** West Briton and Cornish xea Rose 
Advertiser.") g^jpy j Bowl 

204. — For Farmers’ Wives, Daughters, or Sons, on value I value 

the 4lh day of the Show 6 0 > 4 0 



Prizes for Butter-Making, Milking^ Shoeing, &c,, for 1913. cxxv 


BUTTER-MAKING— 

Champion Classes. 

(The Prize in Class 205 is offered by the Royal 
Class Cornwall Agricultural Association.) 

205.— For Winners of First and Second Prizes in 
Classes 196, 198, 200, 202, 203, or at any pre-j 
vious Meeting o! the Royal Cornwall Agricul-| 
tural Association. On the 5th day of the Showi 

206. — For winners of first and second prizes in the' 
Butter-making Classes 197, 199, 201 and' 
204, or at any previous meeting of the; 
Society. On the 5th day of the Show 
1st Prize, Gold Medal. 2nd Prize, Silver Medal, 
3rd Prize, Brohze Medal 


FiiBt , Second | Third ! Fourth 
Prize. I Prize. Prize. ' Prize. 


£ S. - £ B. £ 3. ; £ 8. 


SaLKING. 

(£3 towards the Prizes in Classes 207, 208 and 209| 
are contributed by the Hon. T. C. Agar Robartes,' 

M.P., the Hon. J. R. de C. Boscawen, and Sir G. 
Croydon Marks, M.P. 

207. — For Men 18 years of age and over . .115 

208. — For Women 18 years of ago and over . .115 

209. — For Boys and Girls under 18 years of age . i 1 15 

CHAMPION GLASS. 

(The First Prize in Class 210 is offered by thej 
Hon. J. R. de C. Boscawen, and the Secondj 
Prize by General Sir R. Pole Carew, M.P. i 

210. -For Winners of First and Second Prizes inj 

Classes 207, 208 and 209 . . ’22 


15 1 U 0 15 
1 5 1 0 0 15 
15 10.0 15 


1 0 


SHOEING. 


211. — For Nag Horse Shoeing, by Smiths 25| 

years of age and over on the day of the; 
competition, who have not previously won: 
the First Prize in a corresponding Class' 
at one of the Society’s meetings, or a| 
Champion Prize at any National or 
County Agricultural Society’s Show, on the! 
2nd day of the Show | 

212. — For Cart Horse Shoeing, by Smiths 25 

years of age and over, ditto, ditto, on the 
3rd day of the Show .... 

213. — For Shoe Making or Turning, by Smiths 

under 25 years of age on the day of the 
competition, thr patterns and descriptions 
of the Shoes to be supplied by the Judge, 
on the 4th day of the Show 

214. — ^For Shoe Making or Turning, by Smiths 

25 years of age and over on the day of 
the competition, the patterns and descrip- 
tions of, the Shoes to be supplied by the 
Judge, on the 4th day of' the Show . 


4 

4 


4 


4 


0 13 0 2 0 1 0 
0 - 3 0 2 0 ' 1 0 


1 

0,3 0 ! 1 0 j 0 10 


3 0 ! 2 0 i 1 0 
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Conditions and Regtdations. 


CONDITIONS AND REGULATIONS FOR 
LIVE STOCK. 

GENERAL. 

Entbixs. 

1. The following are the Fees payable for Stock entries made on or before 
April 3. After that date and up to April 10, entries (except in the Harnms and 
•lumping Classes) will only be received on payment, in each case, of double the 
fee named below. Exhibitors are requested to note that no exception can he made 
to this. The entry fee is not returnable to an Exhibitor who enters an Animal in a 
Class for which it is ineligible, or for entries that are withdrawn after the date of 
entry has expired. 

IfEMBERS. KONMEMBSIUI. 

(see Reg. 5 below) 

Horsefl other than in the Harness or Jumping 
Classes (see Reg. 2 below) for each Entry, 

including Horse Box .. .. .. IGs. .. 30s. 

Cattle, Sheep and Pigs for each Entry 10s. . . 208. 

For particulars as to fees in the Produce, Poultry, Butter-Making, Milking, 
and Shoeing Classes, see Entry forms. 

2. Animals entered in the Harness and Jumping Classes, and not having a 
box in the Yard, must be in the Yard by 2 p.m. on the day on which they compete, 
and, with the consent of the Stewards, may leave the Yard as soon as they have 
been judged. Entries in the Harness and Jumping Classes, if no Horse Box is 
required, must reach the Secretary not Is^ter than May 8. If a Box is required the 
entry must reach the Secretary on or before April 3, or. at double fees, by April 
10. The Entry Fees are : — 

MEXBEUS. NOX-MBXDEES. 

Without Horse Box, for each Entry . . . . .'te. . . lOs. 

With Horse Box. do. . . . . . . 158. . . 30 b. 

Local Classes 32, 33, 34 niid 44, and Donkeys 

(without Box) .. .. .. 28. 6d. .. 5s. 

3. No Exhibitor can make more than three entries in any one Class of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep or Pigs, except in the Harness or Jumping Classes. 

4. No Entry will be received unless the fee accompanie.^ it, and (if the Exhibitor 
is a Member of the Society) the subscription for the year, unless previou.sly paid, 
together with any arrears that may be due. 

5. The privilege of entering at Members* fees is strictly limited to members of 
the Society or of the Royal Cornwall Agricultural Association, elected on or 
before January 28, 1913, and subscribing not less than £l annually. 

6. Where a Prize is offered for a pair or pen of Animals, single entry-fees only 
are payable for each pair or pen, and only one entry-form must be used. 

7. All Entries must be mode on the printed forms to be obtained of the Secre- 
tary (Thos. F. Plowman, 3, Pierrepont Street, Bath), and, in applying for Forms, 
Exhibitors are requested to state how many entries they wish to make of either 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep or Pigs, as each Stock entry must be made on a separate 
form. 

8. Every Exhibitor or Competitor is requested to carefully examine the List 
of Prizes and Conditions, as he will be held responsible foc«the correctness of his 
Certificate of Entry. An Exhibitor omitting to give information asked for on the 
Entry Form, with regard to the age, breeder, name, colour, sire, dam. &o., of an 
animal will be liable to have his entry disqualified, and if an exhibitor desires 
that his animal shall comfiete for any special prize offered, he must notify this 
on the entry form, or the animal will not be allowed to compete. 

9. If an Exhibitor or Competitor fails, when called upon by the Stewards or 
Council, to prove the correctness of his Certificate of Entry to their satisfaction, 
the Entry may be disqualified, and any award mad§ to it cancelled. 



ConiiUont and Regulations. cxxvii 

10. An Exhibitor who has mads, in duo time, an entry of Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
or Pigs, in a particular class, will be permitted, up to BViday, April 24, to i^th- 
draw the entry of such animal, and to substitute for it the entry of another animal 
in the same class, on payment of the difference, if any, between the amount of 
the entry fee originally paid for the animal withdrawn, and the post entry fee. 
When, after entry, an animal dies, the exhibitor will be permitted to substitute 
another entry for it, in the same class, without payment of any further fee, upon 
affording evidence of death and furnishing particulars of the substituted entry in 
time for the alteration to be made in the punlished catalogue. 

11. An animal can be entered in as many Classes as it is eligible for on payment 
of an additional fee in each Class. No additional fee is, however, payable in the 
case of Special Prizes for exhibits already entered in any particular Class or in 
Class 73. 

12. Every exhibit must be the bona fide property of the Exhibitor both at the 
time of entry and on the first day of the Exhibition. 

Show Yard. 

13. The Yard will be open for the reception of Horses (see Regulation 2 for 

Harness and Jumping Horses), Cattle, Sheep and Pigs, on Saturday and Monday, 
May 24 and 26, from 7 A.M. to 0 p.m. Agricultural Horses and Hunters will 
also be received from 6 to 8 o’clock on the morning of the first day of Show, 
but all other Stock Entries (except Hackneys and Ponies, which must be in 
the Yard before 8 a.m. on Friday, May 30), must be in the Yard the previous 
day, A label denoting the number of each entry will be sent by the Secretary 
and must be securely affixed to the head of the Animal. The carriage of exhibits 
must in all oases be paid by the Exhibitor. No exhibit subject to charges will be 
received by the Officers of the Society. / 

14. If an animal is brought into the Show Yard without having been entered 
for exhibition, the owner shall be liable to a fine of £2 and to the forfeiture of any 
prize awarded to him or her. 

15. All Live Stock (see Conditions 2, 13, 39 and 40 for exceptions with regard to 
Horses) must remain in their places in the Show Yard until after 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon of the last day of the Show, and shall under no circumstances be taken 
out of their places in the interval without the special permission of the Stewards. 

16. During the time the Show is open to the public no rug or cloth shall be 
hung up so as to conceal any animal in a horse-box or stall, except with the special 
permission of the Steward of the department. All sheets used for the purpose 
must be removed before 9 o’clock on each day the exhibition is open to the public 
and must not be replaced until after the closing hour of the Show each day. 

17. All Exhibits and all persons in charge of the same, will be subject to the 
Orders, Regulations and Rules of the Society, and the Stewards shall have the 
power to remove from the Yard the Stock or property belonging to, and to cancel 
the admission ticket of, any Exhibitor who shall infringe any of the Regulations 
or Conditions of the Meeting, or who shall refuse to comply with any instructions 
given by the Stewards, without any responsibility attaching to the Stewards or the 
Society in consequence of such removal, 

18. No animal shall be decorated with colours other than the Society’s Prize 
Rosettes. 

19. No person shall be allowed to fix any placard, or to take down any official 
placard, in the Yard, without the written permission of the Stewards. 

20. All persons in charge of Exhibits will be subject to the orders of the Stewards, 
and will be required to parade or exhibit the animals in their charge at such times 
as may bo directed by the Stewards. Servants must be in attendance each day 
during the Show at lecust a quarter of an hour before the time appointed forexhibiting 
the animals under their charge in the Show rings. Servants in charge of animals 
must see that the animals* boxes or stalls are kept clean. No oil or cooking stove 
of an^ description must be lighted in the Horse Boxes and any one found offending 
in this resDMt will be dealt with in accordance with Regulation 33. Owners of 
animals exhibited will be held responsible for the behaviour of tlieir Servants, and 
for the consequences of any misconduct of such Servants. 
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21. Servants in charge of Stock at night must, if they leave the yard, return 
before 10 p.m., or they will not be admitted. 

22. On the day previous to the opening and on each day of the Show 
hay or green food and straw will be supplied by the Society free of expense 
to exhibitors at the Forage Stores in the Show Yard. Servants must apply at the 
Forage Stores for their Forage Tickets after they have brought their animals into 
the Yard. Corn, meal, and cake can be obtained in the Show Yard at fixed 
prices. 

Note. — For the convenience of Exhibitors wishing to sell their animals, a Register 
will be kept at the Secretary’s Office, in which they may enter the prices. 

Tickets. 

23. Eaeh Exhibitor of Live Stock will have a Free Ticket of admission to the 
Show Yard sent to him, except in the case of a Member of the Society, who will 
receive his Member’s Ticket in lieu of an Exhibitor’s Ticket. Tickets for the use 
of Servants in charge of Live Stock remaining in the Yard will also be sent, and the 
Exhibitor will he held responsible fo» the pro|>er use of such Tickets. In the case 
of animals not having a box in the Yard, a Servant’s Ticket will not be required 
as the official label will admit the Driver or Rider, Horse and Vehicle into the 
Yard. In case of transfer or other improper use of a Ticket the Exhibitor 
will be required to pay a fine of £1 for each case. Exhibitors will be held respon- 
sible for the attendance at each Parade of as many Servants as Tickets have been 
issued for. 

Responsibilitv. 

24. Neither the Society nor any of its Officers or Servants shall be in any way 
responsible or accountable ^r anything that may hrtp{)en (from any cause or 
circumstance whatever) to Exhibitors or their Servants, or to any animal or 
article exhibited, or property brought into the Show Yard, or otherwise for any- 
thing else in connection with, or arising out of, or attributable to, the Society’s 
Show, or those or any other Conditions or Regulations prescribed by the Society 
in relation thereto. 

2.5. Each Exhibitor shall be solely rc.sponsible for any consequential or other 
loss, injury, or damage done to, or occasioned by, or arising from, any animal or 
article exhibited by him, and shall indemnify the Society against all legal or other 
proceedings in regard thereto. 

26. The Society, its Officers and Servants, will not be liable for any errors or 
mistakes that may happen in placing or penning the Stock or Articles to be 
exhibited, but the Servants in charge of the same must see that they are placed or 
penned according to their entries. 

Disqualitoations. 

27. The use of resin, soap, sawdust above the knee, or other substances 
designed to give an artificial appearance ; cording ; or any other improper 
means adopted in showing an animal in the Agricultural Horse Classes will be 
regarded as a disqualification. 

28. No animal which has been exhibited as Fat Stock at any Show shall be 
eligible to compete for the Prizes offered in this Prize Sheet. 

29. An animal having any unsoundness likely to be transmitted to its progeny 
shall be disqualified thereby from receiving any Prize offered by or through the 
Society. 

30. If it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Stewards or Council that an 
Exhibitor or Competitor has knowingly signed an incorrect Certificate, or know- 
ingly given an incorrect Pedigree of any animal, or has attempted to enter an 
animal or other exhibit or to obtain a Prize by any other unfair means at this or 
any other Agricultural Society’s Meetings, or is under exclusion from any Breed 
Society for fraudulent practices, the Council shall have the power to cancel all 
awards made to such Exhibitor or Competitor, to disqualify him or her from 
exhibiting or competing at futuCe Meetings of the Society, and to inform other 
Agricultural Associations of their action in this respect. 
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PlNALTISS. 

31. As the non-exhibition of animals entered for the Show causes unnecessary 
preparations and expense, and disarran^ the Show Yard, any person entering 
Stock, and failing to exhibit the same, s^ll pay a penalty of lOs. for each entry, 
unless a Certificate, under the hand of the Exhibitor or his authorised agent, be 
lodged with the Secretary of the Society, before the day of exhibition, certifying 
that such non-exhibition is caused either by — (1) the death of the animal or 
animals ; or (2) contagious or infectious disease (confirmed by the explanatory 
certificate of a Veterinary Surgeon) : or (3) by its becoming ineligible for the Class 
in which it has been entered. The fine is not remitted in the case of an exhibitor 
selling an animal between the time of entry and the date of the Show. 

32. Every Exhibitor will be required to undertake to forfeit and pay to the 
Society the sum of £20, as and for liquidated damages, if any animal which he 
exhibits be, to his knowledge, suffering from any contagious or infectious disease, 
and the Stewards are empowered to prevent the entry of any diseased animal into 
the Yard, or to have it removed therefrom. 

33. Any infringement of any of these or any other prescribed Regulations or 
Conditions will subject the Exhibitor to a fine of £1 by the Stewards, and to the 
forfeiture, by order of the Council, of any prize to which he may be entitled (in 
addition to ail other consequences attaching to such infringement). The Council 
reserves to itself the right to inform other Agricultural Associations of any decision 
it may come to with respect to an Exhibitor. 

Awabds. 

34. The Society reserves to itself the right to withhold any prize, if, in the opinion 
of the Stewards, the conditions and regulations have not bwn properly complied 
with. 

35. In any Class of Stock in whicli Second and Third Prizes are offered by 
the Society and where there are less than three entries, a Silver Medal will be 
given as Second Prize instead of Money, and where less than six entries, a 
Br nze Medal will be given as Third Prize instead of Money. 

36. Only the signed awards of the Judges are accepted by the Society as 
evidence that a prize has been awarded, and the production of the prize card or 
the rosette by an Exhibitor will not entitle him to the prize. 

37. The certificate of the Veterinary Inspector, whether as to age or soundness, 
shall be required only in cases where the Judges are in doubt, or where the 
Stewards may consider it necessary. (See also Regulation 47 with reference to 
Stallions and Marcs.) The decision of the Inspector in such cases shall be final 
and conclusive ; and in cose it shall be against the animal to which a Prize has 
been awarded, such animal shall be disqualified from receiving such Prize. 

Pbotxsts. 

38. Any Exhibitor wishing to lodge a protest having reference to Live Stock 
exhibited at this meeting must make the same in writing on a form to be 
obtained from the Secretary, and deposit with him the sum of £3. If on investiga- 
tion the protest is not sustained to the satisfaction of the Stewards, the sum thus 
deposited shall, at the discretion of the Council, be forfeited to the funds of the 
Society. All protests (except in the Harness or Jumping Classes) must be delivered 
at the Secretary’s Office in the Showyard, on the day on which the award is made, 
and no protest will be ^ubseqitxntly received, unless a reason satisfactory to 
the Stewards be assigned for the delay. Any protest against an award in the 
Harness or Jumping Classes must be made to the Stewaim in the ring immedi- 
ately after the judging of the class to which it refers, and a de^it of £3 must, 
at the same time, banded to the Steward. The Stewards wul consider such 
protests at U o’clock on the following day at the Secretary’s Office, at which 
time and place any person making a protest must attend or be represented by his 
authorised a^nt. The decision of the Stewards shall be finaL 



APPLYING TO CERTAIN CLASSES ONLY. 

Hobsbs. 

39. Horses can be removed from the Yard at night on deposit by the K.Khihitor 
of £3 at the Finance Office, which sum will be forfeited if the Horse does not return 
at 8 A.M. each day during the Exhibition. This regulation does not apply to 
Animals not having a box in the Yard entered in the Harness and Jumping Cl^es 
only. 

40. Exhibitors must provide saddles for Horses |n Classes 13, 14, 15 and 
38 to 49, as they are to be ridden ; and vehicles and harness for those in Classes 
28 to 37. which are to be driven, 

41. No Horse, unless a Foal, will be admitted into the ring without a proper bit. 

42. The Prizes for Stallions in Classes 1, 17 and 22 will be withheld until a 
certificate from the owner is delivered to the Secretary that the Horse has ‘served 
at least 10 Mares during the current season. 

43. All Foals must be the offspring of the Mares with which they are exhibited, 
and the name of the Sire of the Foal must be stated on the csertificate of entry. 

I 44 Mares entered as in-Foal shall, except as otherwise stated, hereafter be certi- 
fied to have produced a living Foal before Augu.st 1st of the year of the Show. If 
the required certificate, which must be on a form obtainable from the Secretary, is 
not received by September 30, 1913, the prize awarded will be forfeited. 

45. Horses may, at the discretion of the Stewards, bo measured, and the measure- 
ment shall be taken in the shoes worn by the entry at the time of judging, and 
these shoes shall not bo removed to allow of the entry being shown in another 
class. 

46. In the Hackney and Harness ‘Classes for Hackneys exceeding 14 hands 
(except yearling colts and fillies) no shoe (nails included) may exceed 2 lbs, in 
weight, and for Ponies not exceeding 14 hands, yearling colts and yearling 
fillies, no shoe (nails included) may exceed IJ^ lbs. in weight, 

47. All Stallions and .Mares (yearlings and foals excepted) to which prizes have 
been awarded in the breeding classe.^ shall be examined by the Society's Veter- 
inary^ Inspector, and unless pronounced free from indujations of hereditary 
disease shall bo ineligible to receive the prize. The owner of an Animal rejected 
under this Regulation may, upon his application in writing to the Secretary, be 
fuinished with a copy of the Veterinary Certificate. 

4S. The following special conditions apply only to the Prizes offered by the 
Shire Horse Society, viz. : the owner of the animal entered to have been a 
Member of the Bath and West and Southern Counties Society or Royal 
Cornwall Agricultural Association, for not less than six months previous to 
April 3, 1913; a Mare live years old, or upwards, must produce a living 
I oal in the current year, or have hod a living Foal in the preceding year ; in 
the case of in-Foal Mares a certificate of foaling must be lodged with the 
Secretary of the Shjre Horse Society before the medal will be despatched. No 
animal to compete which has won the Shire Horse Society’s Gold Modal during the 
current year, the Royal and London Shows being excepted ; the winning animal 
to be entered, or eligible for entry, in the Shire Horse Society’s Stud Book ; and a 
^rtifioate that she is free from hereditary disease to be lodged with the Secretary of 
the Shire Horse Society, the Veterinary examination to be made on the ground by 
the Veterinary Inspector appointed for the Show. A prize of £5 will also be awarded 
to the breeder of the animu winning the Medal, provided that he is a member of 
the Shire Horse Society, and that the Dam is a Mare registered in the Shire Horse 
Stud Book. All awards mast be completed within six months of the date upon 
which the Medal was awarded or they will be void, 

49. The following special conditions apply only to the Prize offered by the 
Hunters* Improvement and National Light Horse Breeding Society for Hunter 
Brood Mares, viz. ; — The Mare awarded the Medal must possess a certificate of 
soundness from hereditary disease, signed by the Bath and West Society’s appointed 
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Vetarinary Inspector^ who must be a member of the Royal College of Veterinary^ 
Surgeons, after his examination of the animal on the Show Ground. Any Hunter 
Brood Mare, 8 years old or over, having been either awarded one of the Society’s 
Gold Medals in 1911, 1912, or 1913, or selected a<« Reserve for same, or having b^ 
pmed sound after January 1, 1911, by a Veterinary Surgeon appointed by the 
Hunters’ Improvement and National Light Horse Breeding ^ciety, shall be 
exempt from further examination upon the owner producing at the time of exhi- 
bition the official veterinary certiheate issued by the Secretary of that Society. 

60. The following special conditions applv only to tbe Prize offered by the 
Hunters’ Improvement and National Light Horse Breeding Society for best Mare 
or Gelding of any age. The Hunter awarded the medal must possess a certi. 
ficate of soundness from hereditary disease, signed by the Bath and West 
Society’s Veterinary Inspector, who must he a member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, after his examination of the animal on the Show Ground. 
The selected Mare, if unregistered, or the selected Gelding, if unentered, must 
be registered or entered within a month of the award in the Hunter Stud Book. 
No animal may take more than one of these medals in 1913. 

Note. — No awards of the above-named Society’s Prizes or Medals to a Hunter 
named and registered in the Hunter Stud Book and subsequently entered by the 
owner under another name, will be recognised or confirmed unless a re-entry has 
been previously lodged by the owner for the Hunter Stud Book and the new name 
registered by the Society. 

61. The following sf^ial conditions apply only to the Silver Medal offered by 
The Hackney Horse Society for Hackney Mare or Filly : — 

1. No animal can take more than one Silver Medal in any one year (the London 

Hackney Show excluded). 

2. If not already registered in the Stud Book, the entry of the winner must be 

duly lodged with the Hackney Horse Society, and if not completed before 
the expiration of one month alter the date of the Show the Medal shall pass 
to the reserve number. 

3. A certificate of soundness from hereditary disease, aigned by the Looal 

Society’s appointed Veterinary Inspector alter his examination on 
the Show Ground, must be lodged with the Secretary of the Hackney 
Horse Society. 

Note. — Horses in Saddle and Harness Classes are ehgible to compete for the 
Silver Medal, for which they must be exhibited in hand. 

62. The following special conditions apply only to the Silver Medal offered 
by the Hackney Horse Society in the Single Harness Classes : — All horses corn- 
peting for the Medal must be 6y a Reguitered Hackney Sire, A ^>certificate 
signed by the Breeder of the animal must be forward^ to the Secretary id 
the Hac^ey Horse Society before the Medal is despatched. Each animal must 
be examine by a qualified veterinary surgeon on the Show Ground, and a 
certificate of soundness must be supplied. The Medal must be open to all 
Classes, and not confined to looal competition, and the name and number of the 
sire, and the name and address of the breeder of each animal, should appear in the 
catalogue. No animal can take more than one Medal in any one year. 

63. The following special conditions apply only to the Medals offered by the 
Polo and Riding Pony Society. Height of Stallions and Colts not to exeobd 16 
hands, and Mares and Fillies not to exceed 14.2 as confirmed by Hurlingham 
Certificate or that of a qualified Veterinary Surmn. Ponies having previously 
won the Polo and Riding Pony Socie^’s Qmd Medal during Uie current year 
not to be eligible to compete, and no Pony is qualifi^ to take more than one 
Silver Medal under the same scheme during any one year. The entry of the Winner 
must, if not already entered in the Supptoment or Registered in Uie Stud Book, 
be duly lodged with the Polo and Riding Pony Society before the Medab will be 
despatched. All Brood 'Mares to have foal-at*foot or be due to foal in 1913. or 
H they have foaled in 1913 and the foal has died, a veterinary oertiffeate to the 

•t* 
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effect that the foal was bom alive to be provided. All foals to be by a Thoroughbred, 
Eastern, Registered or Entered Sire. 

64. The following special conditions apply to Horses entered in the Jumping 
Competitions : — The jumps may consist of single hurdle, gate, double hurdle, banl^ 
wall and water jump, at the discretion of the Judge and Stewards. Each horse com- 
peting shall have its catalogue number affixed to its breast in such a way that 
it may be easily seen by the general public. Each horse competing shall be ridden 
at the fences in the order announced by the Stewards. In case of a horse 
refusmg his fence it snail be allowed two further trials, and no more. No change 
of rider shall take place during the competition. The Judge may take into con- 
sideration the style in which the fences are jumped, as well as the height and 
breadth, and his decision shall be final. 

Cattle. 

65. All cattle must be properly secured to the satisfaction of the Officers of the 
Society, on being brought to the gate of the Yard, or they will not be admitted. 

66. All Bulls must have a ring or clamp attached to the nose, and in the aged 
Classes must be provided with a strong chain, and be led with a proper stick. 

67. All cattle will be required to paraded in the ring at least once a day at 
the discretion of the Stewards. 

68. No Bull calv^ before January 1st, 1911, or in the Aberdeen- Angus 
Classes before December 1st, 1910, will be eligible to receive a Prize until 
certified to have served not less than six different Cows (or Heifers) previous to 
June 1st, 1913, and to be the sire of live calves dropped in the year 1913, or in the 
Aberdeen-Angus Classes after December 1st, 1912. 

69. No Cow or Heifer, entered as in-milk, will be eligible to receive a Prize 
until certified to have had a living calf within the fifteen months preceding the date 
of Show, or that the Calf, if dead, was bom at the proper time. 

60. Every Cow or Heifer in-milk shall be milked dry in the Show Yard at 7.30 
p.m. on the evening preceding the day of judging, in the presence of an officer of 
the Society appointed for the purpose. 

61. Any animal in the Cattle Classes found to be artificially coloured will be 
disqualified. 

62. Any person selling milk in the Yard, except in the place appointed by the 
Stewards, will be fined 5s. for each infringement of this Regulation. All Milk 
will l)e purchased by the Society’s Milk Contrsuitor, and notice as to the time of 
collection will be posted in the Show Yard. The Milk from Cows exhibited must not 
be taken out of the Yard for Sale without the permission of the Stewards. 

03. The following conditions apply only to the prizes offered for Pedigree 
Shorthorn^ Dairy Cows : — The Cows and Heifers entered will be clean milked 
out on the evening preceding the opening of the Show to the satisfaction of the 
Stewards and will be again milked in the ring on the first morning of the Show 
in the presence of the Judge, who shall see the Milk weighed, and any animal 
not yielding up to the following standard will not be awarded a prize : — 


> 

If the has calved 
withlo three 
calendar months 
of the Unit day 
of the Show. 

1 If she has calved 
more thaa three 
calendar mootfae 
before the first 
day of the Show. 

Cows^ 4 years and upwards, not Ices than 

Clows. 3 years old and under 4 „ „ 

Heifers, under 3 years old 

25 lbs. of Milk 
20 „ „ „ 

20 lbs. of Milk 
16 

15 M M » 

10 .. p. 




64. — ^The following conditions apply only to Class 73 : — All Bulls competing 
for this prize must be the bona fide promrty of the Exhibitor residing in the Dutriot 
for which the prize is offered, and such Bulls must be there located from the time 
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of entry until the Show. All Bulls must be elip;ible for and entered in Coates’s 
Herd Book with a registered number, or their pedigree sent for such entry previous 
to the Show. The entry as produce under Dam will not be sufficient. No Bull 
pan take more than one District Ftize offered by the Shorthorn Society. 

65. — In the Kerry and Dexter Classes clipping (except in the case of a few 
hairs on the top of the tail) will disqualify an animal. 

06. The following condition applies to animals entered in the Butter and Milk 
Test Classes : — The date of last calving must be given on the entry form and, 
when an animal calves between the date of entry and that of the Show, notice of 
such oalying must be sent to the Secretary, or the animal may be disqualified. 

67. Except in the Local and Dairy Gasses, every animal entered for competition 
must be entered, or certified as eligible to be entered, in the Herd Book of its Breed, 
where such Herd Book exists and has been in existence for not less than seven 
years. Where an animal is entered by the Exhibitor as eligible for entry in the 
Herd Book of its breed, proof of such eligibility must be furnished to the ^retary 
at the time of making the entry. 


bHXEP. 

68. Each pen of Ewes must be of the same Flock. 

69. The following conditions apply to the special prizes offered by the South- 
down Sheep Society : — The sheep competing must be entered or eligible for entry 
in the Flock Book. In the Gass for pairs of ram lambs, exhibitors will have the 
privilege of competing for the medal with any one of their exhibits. 

70. Except in the Local Gasses, every animal entered for competition must be 
entered or certified as eligible to be entered, in the Flock Book of its Breed, where 
such Flock Book exists and has been in existence for not less than seven years. 
Where an animal is entered by the Exhibitor as eligible for entry in the Flock Book 
of its breed, proof of such eligibility must be furnished to the Sroretary at the time 
of making the entry. 


Pios. 

71. The pair of Pigs in each pen must be of the same litter. 

72. All Sows farrowed before 1913 shall be certified to have bad a litter of live 
Pigs within six months preceding the first day. of exhibition, or to be in- pig at the 
time of entering, so as to produce a litter of Pigs, farrowed at their proper time, 
before the 1st of September following. In the case of in- Pig Sows the Prize will be 
withheld untU the Exhibitor shall have furnished the Secretary with a certificate of 
farrowing as above. If the required Certificate, which must be on a form obtainable 
from the Secretary, is not received on or before the 15th September following, the 
Prize awarded will be forfeited. 

73. All Pigs exhibited with a Sow shall be her own produce, of the same litter, 
and not excee^g two months old at the time of the Show. 

74. No Sow above 18 months old that has not produced a litter of live Pigs 
shall be efigible to compete in any of the Gasses. 

75. Any animal in the Pig Classes found to be artificially coloured or oiled 
will be disqualified. 

76. Should any question arise as to the age of any exhibit in the Pig claasee, 
the Stewards shall, at the request of 'the Judge, have the state of their Dentition 
examined by a competent authority. If the state of the Dentition shall indicate 
that the age of any of the Pigs does not agree with the Dentition Test, the 
Stewards shall report the same to the Council, who shall have power to disqualify 
such Pig or Pigs. The following is the state of Dentition in Pigs which will be 
consider as indicating that they exceed the ages specified below :->-Six Months : 
Pigs having their comer permanent incisors out will be considered as exceeding 
this age. Nine months : Pim having their permanent tusks more than half up, 
will be considered as exceeding this age. Twelve Mon^ r Pigs having their 
central permanent incisors up, and any of the three first permanent molars cut, 
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will be considered as exceeding this age. Fifteen Months : Pirn having their 
lateral temporary incisors shed, and the permanents appearing, will be considered 
as exceeding this age. Eighteen Months : Pigs having their lateral permanent 
incisors fully up will be considered as exceeding this age. 

CiDBR, Dairy Producr, Poultry, Butter-Making, Milking, and Shoeing 

Competitions. 

For Conditions and Regulations see entry forms. 

Adjudication op Prizes. 

77- The Judges are instructed as follows, and entries arc received subject to this : 

a Not to award any Prize or Commendation unless the entry possesses suffi- 
cient merit. 

h. Not to award a Prize to any Horse or Mare, unless it is free from unsoundness 
likely to be transmitted to its progeny ; or if a Gelding, unless free from unsound- 
ness ; in either case, an accident having temporary consequences only excepted, 
and in awarding the Hunters’ Improvement Society’s Medals to give preference 
to animals showing weight-carrying properties. 

c. In awarding Prizes to Cattle, Sheep and Pigs, to decide according to the 
relative merits of the animals for Breeding purposes, and not to take into considera- 
tion their present value to the butcher. 

d. To make the milking capacity and form of udder one of the chief points in 
awarding prizes to cows and heifers in Milk. 

e. To draw the attention of the Stewards to any exhibit that has been impro- 
perly prepared for exhibition, or is wrongly entered. 

/. To give in a “ Reserve Number ” in each Class, indicating the animal or 
exhibit which in their opinion possesses sufficient merit for the Prize, if the animal or 
exhibit to w'hich the Prize is awarded should become disqualified. Should the 
“ Reserved Number ” succeed to a prize, and be itself disqualified, the prize will 
be forfeited. 

g. Immediately after the Judging to deliver to the Stewards their signed 
awards stating the numbers to which the Prizes are adjudged, and noting all 
disqualifications. 

78. Should any question arise upon which the Judges may desire a further 
opinion, the Stewards shall provide them with a Referee. 

Payment of Prizes. 

79. Cheques for the Prizes awarded (except where further qualification of 
an animal is required) will be drawn at the meeting of the Finance Committee 
held in July, 1913, and will then be forwarded by post to the Exhibitors to whom 
they have been awarded. 


Interpretation of Conditions 

80. The Society reserves to itself by its Council the sole and absolute right to 
interpret these or any other prescribed conditions and regulations, or Prize Sheets, 
and to arbitrarily settle and determine all matters, questions or differences in 
regard thereto, or otherwise arising out of or connected with or incident to 
the Show. Also to refuse and to cancel any entries, disqualify Exhibitors, prohibit 
exhibition of entries, vary or cancel awards of prizes or reserved numbers, and relax 
conditions, as the Society may deem expedient. 
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POULTRY. 

( Under PouLlry Club Rules). 


First I Second Third 
Prise. Prize. Prize. 


£ S. £ S. £ S. 


The Birds in Classes 1 to 49 m'usi have been hutched 
previous to Januart/ 1, 1913. 

Ola^s 

1. — ANY DISTINCT BREED, except Bantams — Cock and 


3 Hens, bred in 1911 or 1912, the property of one 


Exhibitor, mated for breeding . . 




3 

0 

2 0 

1 0 

2. — Cochin or Brahma — Cock . 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

3. — Ditto — Hen .... 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

4. — Plymouth Rock — Cock 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

6. — Ditto — Hen .... 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

6. — Orpington (Buff) — Cock 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

7. — Ditto — Hen .... 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

8. — Orpington (Black) — Cock . . 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

9. — Ditto — Hen .... 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

10 — Orpington (White)~Cock . 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

11. — Ditto — Hen .... 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

12. — Minorca — Cock 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

13. — Ditto — Hen .... 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

14. -Rhode Island (Red) (Nxk or Hen 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

16. — Sussex — Cock .... 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

16. — Ditto — Hen .... 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

17. — Dorking (Any variety) — Cock 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

18. — Ditto — Hen .... 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

19. — Favbrolles — Cock , 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

20. — Ditto — Hen .... 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

21. — Langshan— Cock 




1 

0 

0 16 

0 10. 

22. — Ditto — Hen .... 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

23. — Wyandotte — (Silver or Gold Laced)— 

-Cock 



1 

0 . 

0 15 

0 10 

24. — Ditto — Hen .... 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

26. — ^Ditto (White) — Cock . 




1 

0 » 

0 15 

, 0 10 

26. — ^Ditto — Hen .... 




1 

0 ' 

0 15 

' 0 10 

27. — Ditto— (Black) — Cock 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

28. — Ditto — Hen .... 




1 

0 . 

0 15 

, 0 10 

29. — Ditto — (Any other variety) — Cock 



! 

1 

0 > 

0 15 

0 10 

30. — Ditto — Hen .... 




1 

0 i 

0 15 

0 10 

31. — Leghorn (White) — Cock 




1 


0 15 

0 10 

32. — Ditto — Hen .... 




1 

0 ' 

0 16 

, 0 10 

33. — Ditto — (Any other variety) — Cock 




1 

0 

0 15 

0 10 

34. — Ditto — Hen .... 



ft 

1 

0 1 

0 15 

0 10 

36.— Hamburg (Black)— Cook 



ft 

1 

0 

0 15 

' 0 10 

36.— Ditto— Hen .... 



1 

1 

0 

0 15 

! 0 10 

37, — ^Ditto (Any other variety) — Cook . 



1 

1 

0 ! 

0 15 

i 0 10 

38, — Ditto — Hen .... 




1 

0 

0 15 

1 0 10 

89. — Old Enousii Game (Black Red)— Cock. 



1 

0 

0 15 

0 \0 

40.— Ditto — Hen .... 

'a 

• 

ft 

1 

0 

0 15 

' 0 10 

41. — Ditto (Any other variety) — (Dock . 


ft 


1 

0 

0 15 

1 0 10 

42,— Ditto— Hen .... 

. 

• 

ft 

1 

0 1 

0 15 : 0 10 
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POULTRY — continued. 

Class 

43. — Indian Game — Cook 

44. — Ditto — Hen . 

45. — ^French (excluding Faverolles) — Cook . 

46. — Ditto — Hen 

47. — ^Any Other Distinct Breed (not previously men- 

tioned) — Cock 

48. — Ditto— —Hen 

49. — Cock and Hen, of any pure breed, best mated to 

produce Table Poultry ..... 

SELLINa CLASSES. 

60. — Any Distinct Breed — Cock or Cockerel ('price w>t 

to exceed £1 1a.) 

51. — Any Distinct Breed — Hen or Pullet (price not 
to exceed £1 1a.) 

CHICKENS OF 1913. 

62. — Cochin, Brahma, Plymouth -Rock, Orpington, 

Lanqshan, Sussex or Dorking — Cockerel 
hatched in 1913 

63. — Ditto — Pullet— ditto 

54. — Minorca, Wyandotte, Leghorn, Hamburg, 

Faverolles or French — Cockerel hatched in 
1913 

65. — ^Ditto — ^Pullet — ditto 

66. — Game, Malay or any other Distinct Breed not 

previously mentioned — Cockerel 

67. — Ditto — PuUet— ditto 

LIVE TABLE POULTRY. 

68. — Pair of Cockerels of any Pure Breed, hatched in 1913 

69. — Ditto — ^Pullets — ditto, ditto .... 

60. — Pair of Cross-Bred Cockerels, hatched in 1913 

61 . — ^Ditto — ^Pullets— ditto 

SPECIAL PBIZBS. 

(Offered by fhe Poultry Club, under conditions stated 
in year book of dub.) 

Challenge Cups valne dIO 10s. each. 

A. — For the best Cook or Cockerel in the Poultry 

Cl asse s , the property of a Member of the Poultry 
dub. 

B. — mtto— Hen or Pullet, diito 


First 

Sseond 

Prise 

Prise. 

£ S. 

£ s. 

1 0 

0 15 

1 0 

0 16 

1 0 

0 15 

1 0 

0 16 

1 0 

0 16 

1 0 

0 16 

1 0 

0 16 

1 0 

0 16 

1 0 

0 15 

1 0 

0 16 

1 0 

0 16 

1 0 

0 16 

1 0 

0 16 

1 0 

0 16 

1 0 

0 16 

1 0 

0 15 

1 0 

0 16 

I 0 

0 16 

1 0 

0 16 


Third 

Pilie. 

£ 8 . 


0 10 
0 10 
0 10 
0 10 

0 10 
0 10 

0 10 


0 10 
0 10 


0 10 
0 10 


0 10 
0 10 

0 10 
0 10 


0 10 
0 10 
0 10 
0 10 


Prize$ for PwHJbry for 1913. 


oxxxvn 


1 

Pint 

Second 

Third 

1 

POULTRY — continued. 

Price. 

; Price. 

Price. 

£ 8. 

£ 8 . 

£ 8. 

BPEOIAL PRIZES. 

Challenge Caps valae 25 6s. each. 

C. — For the best Orpington, the property of a Member 

of the Poaltry Clab. 

D. -Ditto— Wyandotte, ditto 



j 

) 


EL'-Ditto-'Leghom, ditto 

F. — Ditto<-Plymoath Book, ditto 

G. —Ditto— Blinoroa, ditto 

H. — Ditto — ^Langshan, ditto 
L— Ditto— Snssez, ditto 

A Gold Medal for best Ck)ck in the Poultry 
Classes, the Property of a Member of the 
Poultry Club. 

Ditto-Hen, ditto 
Ditto --Cookerel, ditto 
Ditto— Pallet, ditto 

A Silver Challenge Cap, valae 210 10s., for the best Bird 
exhibited in the Poaltry Section, the property of a 
Member of the Poaltry Clab. 


DUCKS, GEESE & TURKEYS. 

Class . 

62 — Dbakb or Duck (Aylesbury) 

63. — „ „ (Rouen) . 

64. — „ „> (Pekin) 

65. — Oandbb or Goose .... 

66. — ^Tdbkby — C ock or Hen 

DEAD TABLE POULTRY. 

(Tj be forwarded killed and plucked,) 

67. — Pair of Cockerels of 1913 of any Pure Breed 

68. — Ditto— Pullets — ditto .... 

69. — Pair of Cross-Bred Cockerels of 1913 

70. — Ditto — Pullets — ditto .... 

71. — Pair of Ducklings of 1913 . 


1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

10 

1 

0 

' 0 

15 

! 0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

15 

1 0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

10 

1 

0 

' 0 

15 

0 

10 


1 

0 

1 0 

15 

' 0 

10 

1 

0 

I 

15 

i ^ 

10 

1 

0 

0 

15 

! 0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

15 

1 0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

15 

: 0 

10 
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poultry: 

(Under Poultry Clvb Rvles,) 


CONDITIONS AND REGULATIONS. 


Chaboxs, &o. 


1. Exhibitors may make an unlimited number of Entries on payment of fees as 
follows : — / 


MBMBXBS. XON,M]BMBXRS. 

S. d, 8, d. 

2 0 3 0 

The above fees include coops, food, and attendance. 

N.B. — The above fees miLai be sent with the entries, or no notice will be taken of 
the latter. 

2. The privilege of entering at Members* fees is strictly limited to Members of 
the Bath and West Society, or of the Royal Cornwall Agricultural Association 
elected on or before January 28, 1913, and subscribing not less than £1 annually. 

3. All entries must be made on the printed forms to be obtained of the Secretary 
(Thos. F. Plowman, 3, Pierrepont Street, Bath), and such forms must be correctly 
filled up and returned to the Secretary, together with all fees due on or before May 
2. Exhibitors are requested to carefully examine the List of Prizes and Conditions, 
as the Society cannot be responsible for any errors made by Exhibitors in the entry 
forms, and birds entered in a wrong class will be necessarily excluded from com- 
petition. No alterations can be made in entry forms after they have been received 
by the Secretary. 

4. The Council reserve the right to refuse the entries of any person. 

5. Exhibitors must state the price and breed of their birds on their entry forms. 


Show Yard. 


6. All birds must be in the Show Yard by 6 p.m. on Monday^ May 26, and no 
bird can be removed before 7 p.m. on Saturday, May 31. Afiy Exhibitors who 
send for their birds must do so between 7 and 8 p.m. on that day. 

7. All carriage must be prepaid to Truro Railway Station, otherwise the 
birds will not be received at the Exhibition ; but they will be conveyed free of 
expense from the Station to the Show Yard and back. 

8. No Exhibitor or Servant will be allowed into the tent until the birds have been 
judged. 

9. The Poultry Tent will not be open to the public until 2 o’clock on the first day 
of the Exhibition. 

10. A Non-Transferable Admission Ticket for the Exhibition will be sent to each 
Exhibitor whose entry fees amount to £1 and upwards. 


Tablh Poultry. 


11. In these Classes (68 to 61 and 67 to 71) quality for the table will be con- 
sidered before mere weight. The date of hatching must be given, and, in the case 
of cross-bred birds, the breeds of the parents. 

12. In Classes 67 to 71 the Birds must be sent killed and plucked. They will 
be withdrawn from exhibition when considered necessary, and, if unsold, will 
be returned to Exhibitors after 6 p.m. on Thursday, May 29. Exhibitors are 
recommended to put a reasonable price upon their exhibits in these dasses so 
as to promote the sale of them. 


Salks. 

18. All birds may be claimed at the price put upon them, any time after 4 o’clock 
on Tuesday, May 27» and a sale must take plaee if the price stated be paid to the 



CondUiotis cmd Regulations, cxxxix 

Clerk in the Poultry Office at the time of claiming. No alteration can he made in 
the prices stated on the entry forms and in the Catalogue until after Thursday, May 29, 
when the price may be r^uced on payment to the Stewards of one shilling per pen 
on each alteration. Birds must be sM in pens, and the price stated must include 
the basket. A charge of 10 per cent, will be made for all birds sold. The persons 
who have the management of the, sales cannot take charge of birds which are 
disposed of privately. 


Awards. 

14. No second prize will be given in any of the Classes unless there are three 
entries, and no third prize unless there are six entries. 

DlSQUALIPtCATION. 

16. The Judges are empowered to withhold a prize or prizes where birds are not 
considered of sufficient merit, or in the Chicken Classes where they consider them 
over age, and are instructed to disqualify any that have been clipped, drawn, 
trimmed, marked, or dyed. In the Game Classes birds can be shown either 
dubbed or undubbed. 

16. An Exhibitor detected in a false statement as to the age, &c., of any bird, 
or in any other practice calculated to deceive or mislead the Judges or Stewards, 
shall forfeit all or any prizes awarded to him or her at the Show, and will be dis- 
qualified from competing at any future Show of the Society, and the Council shall 
have the power to inform other vSocieties of their action in this respect. 

17. No person who shall have been shown to the satisfaction of the Council to 
have been excluded from exhibiting for Prizes at the exhibition of any other Society 
in consequence of having attempted to obtain a Prize by giving a false Certificate, 
or by other unfair means, and no person who is under exclusion from any Breed 
Society for fraudulent practices, shall be allowed to exhibit at this or any other 
meeting of the Society. 

18. Unhealthy birds will not be exhibited, but will be immediately returned to 
their owners, and the fees will be forfeited. 

Protests. 

19. In order to check frivolous and vexatious protests, no protest will be enter- 
tained unless accompanied by a deposit of £1 in each case ; and in ca^so the protest is 
not substantiated the deposit may be forfeited to the funds of the Society, All 
protests must be made before 12 o’clock (noon) on Wednesday, May 28. 

Forfeits. 

20. Persons entering birds and failing to send the same to the Exhibition will 
forfeit the entrance fee for each pen so left vacant. 

General. 

21. All birds shown must be hona fide the property of the Exhibitor. 

22. For each pen entered the Exhibitor will receive a label, on the reverse side 
of which he must legibly write his name and address for the return journey. 

23. All eggs laid at the Exhibition will be destroyed. 

24. The Stewards pledge themselves to take every care of the birds exhibited, 
but neither they nor the Society will, in any case, be responsible for any accident, 
loss, or damage, from whatever cause arising, the exhibits being entered at the sole 
risk of the Exhibitors, and Exhibitors will be required to hold the Society harmless 
tn the event of loss. 

25. In case of death of any bird during the Exhibition, it will be sent back for the 
bspeotion of the Exhibitor. 

26. The following are the conditions under which the Challenge Cups are 
offered by the Poultry Club : — 

Therl shall he no limit as to how many times these Cups are competed for 
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Conditions and Regidations. 


in any on€ year ; they may be competed for at any number of Shows on one 
and the same day^ hut in every case the winners shall receive a suitable Oertifi* 
cate recording the win, and the names shall be engraved on the cup or cups. 
A cup that has been toon 8 times by the same Exhibitor, who must be a 
Member of the ’Poultry Club, shall become his absolute property, 

27. The Poultry Department is subject to the Rules and Regulations of the 
Society, and its Officers. 

The use of properly constructed Poultry Baskets will facilitate the safe and 
speedy conveyance of the birds to and from the Exhibition, 

The Society cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to send telegrams to 
Exhibitors as to J udges* awards. 

Applications for Catalogues {price 1«. each) and printed lists of awards should be 
made only to the Publishers, Messrs. William Lewis and Son, Herald Office, Bath, 

By order of the Council, 

3, Pierrcpont Street, Bath, THOMAS F. PLOWMAN, Secretary, 

Telbobaphio Address:— ** plowman, BATH.” 

TELEPHONE No 610. 
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( cxlii ) 


Clje TBatb anD mest anD 

SUMMARY OF THE CASH ACCOUNT 

WITH COMPARATIVE 

I 

I 

1912 1911. 

*Tn,Xir RECEIPTS. BATH. CAKDin. 

Account. ___ __ _ . , I — — I ■ ■ ■ ■ 


i t. d. & 8. d. & 8 . d. 

General:- I 


cxUv 

Dividends and Interest .... 

625 2 4 


596 15 11 

cxliv 

Idiscellaneons 

3 19 7 



cxUv 

Subscriptions from Members 

1,050 5 0 


1,035 7 0 

cxliv 

Life Members 



40 0 0 

cxliv 

Journal 

40 11 9 


40 14 5 




1,719 18 8 

1,712 17 4 


Show 




cxliv 

Implements 

1,914 18 11 


2,006 18 8 


£ s. d. 




cxlvl 

Horses . . . . 754 9 O 



813 14 6 

cxlvi 

Cattle, Sheep and Pigs 1,062 7 0 



908 2 0 

cxlvi 

Catalogues, dec. . . . 104 19 .*> 



105 19 8 



1,921 15 5 


1,827 16 2 

cxlvi 

Poultry 

88 12 8 


72 14 0 

cxlviii 

Shoeing 

31 0 0 


69 15 0 

cxlvill 

Timbering and Splicing .... 



15 5 0 

cxlvlli 

Art Manufactures 

107 2 0 


81 10 0 

cl 

Cheese and Butter 

120 13 3 


87 9 6 

cl 

Working Dairy ...... 

133 15 3 


193 2 9 

cl 

Cider 

12 17 6 


19 15 0 

clil 

Admissions 

3,601 3 6 


3,065 4 0 

clil 

Unapportionable : — 





Contract Premiums . . 560 15 0 



560 10 0 


Sales and Fittings . . . 629 2 8 



414 5 2 



1,189 17 8 


974 15 2 

clii 

Subscription from Truro for 1913 Show , 

800 0 0 


800 0 0 




9,021 16 ^2 

10,114 5 3 




11,641 14 10 

11,827 2 7 

cliv 

Balance in Bank, January 1st 


1,320 17 2 




£ 

12,968 12 0 

11.827 2 7 
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BATH MEETINq 1912 


^outtem Counties ^ocietp. 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. SlsT, 

STATEMENT FOR 1911. 


1912. 


Cb. 


1 

' 1912. 

Bath. 

1911. 

Cardiff. 

£ «. d. 

£ ». d. 

£ t. d. 

1,100 0 0 

1,110 10 0 

230 14 0 1 

244 12 4 

420 10 11 i 

418 17 8 

i 

1,751 5 8 

1,774 0 0 

i 651 6 11 


641 8 9 

d. , 

3 


1,071 13 4 

8 


2,359 7 8 

3 

570 16 11 

4,354 12, 

4,001 17 11 

254 8 o' 

232 18 6 

121 0 11 j 

149 1 3 


22 14 1 

^ 1 i>9 9 5 j 

61 4 5 

. j 42 8 10 : 

36 9 11 

; 66 11 11 j 

62 12 10 

. ' 240 19 6 1 

165 11 9 

. i 161 18 1 ; 

146 7 1 


10 0 0 

. 1 249 4 9 

236 1 4 

. 1 433 16 2 1 

465 6 5 

75 13 4 1 

97 16 9 

. ‘ 450 9 8 ! 

442 10 2 


Pnjje of \ 
acooinpany- 
inir CaHh i 
Acfount. 


PAYMENTS. 


cxlv 

cxlv 

cxlv 


cxlv 

cxlvii 

cxlvil 

cxlvii 


cxivii 

cxlix 

cxlix 

cxUx 

cxlix 

cxlix 

cxlix 

cxlix 

cli 

cli 

cli 

cli 

cliii 

ciiii 


civ 


civ 

civ 

civ 


I Oeneral:— 

I Salaries 

Printing, Postage, Stationery, &c. 
Journal 


I Show:— 

I Implements 

I Horses 

Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs 
Fodder, dtc. 


Poultry 
Shoeing 
Timbering and Splicing 
Art Manufactures 
Nature Study 
Forestry . 

Music 

Horticulture 
Bees . 

Cheese and Butter 
Working Dairy , 

Cider 

Public Announcements 


Unapportionable : — 
Erection of Offices, Ac. 
Carriage of Plant . 
Stand Fittings 
Police . . 

Miscellaneous . 


£ 

1,181 0 
2,430 9 
733 11 


1,144 11 
107 19 
281 12 
91 0 
327 2 


Experiments 


Investments . . . . 

Balance due to Bank, January 1st 
Balance In Bank, Dec. 81st. 



9,103 14 6 
125 0 0 


1,133 2 8 
87 4 1 
211 1 11 
92 15 0 
303 7 10 


1,827 11 1 


8,599 12 3 


103 8 0 


10,980 

0 

1 

10,477 

0 

3 

1,676 

2 

0 





29 

5 

406 

9 

6 

1,320 17 

2 

12.962 12 

T 

11,827 


n 


Jtmmry 16(A, 1913. 

Audited and found correct, 

F. OLIFFOBD GOODMAN, F.O.A., 

Awmf. 


Patted by Council, 

Janmry 28fA, 1018. 

TH08. F. PLOWMAN, 

•Sttrsfoiy. 
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Cbe 'Bati) anD Mm ano 


Dr. cash account FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 3l8T, 


1 1 
i 

1912. 

1 RECEIPTS. 

Bath. 

1 -- -- - - 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST 



Consols 1 

137 10 4 


New Zealand Stock 

51 13 6 


India Stock ...... 

212 19 4 


Queensland Stock 

103 12 8 


New South Wales Stock .... 

66 0 2 


j Canadian Pacific Stock .... 

28 5 0 


1 Interest on Deposit 

25 1 4 


1 

1 


625 2 4 

MISCELLANEOUS 



Cancelled Cheques, Ac j 

1 


3 19 : 

1 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM MEMBERS.:— 



Arrears 

17 14 0 


Governors ' 

171 15 0 


Subscribers of £1 and upwards . 

858 6 0 


Ditto of 10« 

7 10 0 




1,050 5 0 

LIFE COMPOSITIONS 

j 

i 


JOURNAL r— 

i 


Sales 

9 13 7 


Advertisements 

30 18 2 




40 11 9 

IMPLEMENTS 



Fees for Space 



Bfachinery-in-Motion Shedding . 

455 15 0 


Ordinary „ 

341 10 0 


Miscellaneous „ . . . 

165 0 0 


Boarded „ . . . 

412 10 0 


Seed „ . . . 

32 10 0 


Uncovered Ground .... 

.339 3 5 


Catalogue Fees 

90 0 6 


Entry Fees 

78 10 0 




1,914 18 11 

Oarried forward 

£ 

3,634 17 7 


1911. 

Cardiff. 


137 10 4 
51 13 6 
21^ 19 4 
103 12 8 
00 0 2 

24 19 11 


596 15 11 



SI 16 0 
179 7 0 
816 4 0 
8 0 0 

1,035 7 0 


40 0 0 


6 17 9 
83 16 8 

40 14 5 


520 15 0 
336 18 0 
218 10 0 
395 12 6 
27 0 0 
326 1 0 

97 11 8 
84 10 0 

2,006 18 8 






BATH MEETING, 1912. 


( cxlv I 

^out^etn Counties ^ociet?. 

1912, WITH COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 1911. Cr. 






1912. 

1 1911. 


PAYMENTS. 




Bath. 

1 (’AUDIFF. 

— 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 

d. 

SALARIES 








Secretary (includinf; Clerks, Show Ex- 








penses, &c.) 


1,050 

0 

0 


1,050 0 

0 

Auditor 


20 

0 

0 


20 0 

0 

Consulting Chemist .... 


30 

0 

0 


30 0 

0 

„ Botanist .... 






10 10 

b 



. 



1,100 0 0 

1,110 10 

0 

MISCELLANEOUS 








Printing 


12 

10 

9 


29 3 

11 

Stationery and Finance Books 


41 

7 10 


36 14 

7 

j Postages, Telegrams, Cheque and Receii>t 








j Stamps 


63 

18 

4 


65 7 

8 

1 Ground Rent and Rates 


21 

5 

0 


21 5 

0 

Income and Property Tax . 


2 

3 

*: 

2 3 

9 

j Travelling Expenses .... 


23 

7 

8 


25 6 11 

1 Carriage of Goods .... 


7 

11 

3 


10 19 

3 

i Directories and Reference Books . 


0 

12 

7 


0 19 

6 

1 Subscriptions 


6 

6 

0 


0 6 

0 

1 Repairs and Fittings .... 


' ft 

15 

6 


11 1 

1 

j Hire of London Rooms for Meetings . 


3 

3 

0 


4 4 

0 

Fuel and Light .... 


10 

6 

5 


S 5 

2 

! Finance Committee’s Expenses . 


! 3 

1 

6 


0 7 

0 

1 Telephone 


' 8 

16 

2 


8 1 

10 

i Presentation ..... 


16 

9 

0 




i Transfer of Stock to New Trustees, Ac. 

1 






S 6 

8 






230 14 9 

244 12 

4 

JOURNAL 






— 

— 

Editor 


100 

0 

0 


100 0 

0 

Associate Editor .... 


100 

0 

0 


100 0 

0 

Printing and Binding .... 


148 

16 

3 


147 11 

7 

Plans and Blocks .... 


11 

10 

6 


6 7 

0 

Journal Distribution .... 


19 

4 10 


18 13 

7 

Postage!, Stationery, Reference Books, Ac. 


4 

14 

4 


4 4 

0 

Payments to Authors 


86 

5 

0 


42 1 

6 






420 10 11 

418 17 

8 

IMPLEMENTS 






— 

— 

Shedding ...... 


568 

7 

8 


538 18 

5 

Stewards and Assistants 

. 

54 

L 

8 


67 10 

2 

Printing, Stationery, Ac. . . . 


25 

1 

7 


82 2 

ft 

Fees returned 

• 

3 16 

0 


2 17 

^6 






®661 6 11 

641 8 

• 

Carried forward 

. 

£ 



2,402 IS 7 
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Dr. 


CASH kCCOmT-continued, 


RECEIPTS. 


1912. 

bath. 


Dairy Herds 

Entry Fees 
Sr)eoiRl Prizes 


14 10 0 
81 7 0 


POULTRY;— 

Entry Fees . 
Ooromission on Sales 


Osrried forward 


». d 


Brought forward 

HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP AND PIGS 

£ $. d. I 

Horses : — Entry Fees . . 258 0 9 ^ 

Fines . 4 10 0 I 

Grand Stand Admissions 333 19 o ! 

Si:)ecial Prizes . 158 0 0 


Cattle, Sheep and Pigs : — 

Entry Fees . . 580 0 0 ] 

Fines ... 30 0 0 ! 

Special Prizes . 3.56 10 0 j 

Catalogues, Manure and Fodder 


754 9 0 


£ 9. d. 

3,634 17 7 


104 19 5 


1,062 7 0 


! 

1.921 15 5 

87 4 0 


18 8 


a 

88 12 8 

£ 

5,645 6 8 


1911. 

Cakdiff. 


£ 9. d. 


231 10 0 
3 0 0 
417 4 6 
162 0 0 


813 14 6 


529 2 0 
33 0 0 
346 0 0 

105 19 H 


908 2 0 


1,827 16 2 


71 19 0 
0 15 0 


72 14 0 
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BATH MEETING, 1912. 


CASH ACCOUNT-a)«<tnuai. Ce. 







1912. 



1911. 

PAYMENTS. 





Bath. 



Cabdiff. 

— 

- 


£ 


d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 8. d. 

Brought forward 





2,402 12 

7 


HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP AND 

PIGS 










£ f. 

d. 








Horses—Prizcs 

79S 2 

0 







804 IS 0 

Shedding & Grand Stand 

302 13 

2 







176 2 0 

Stewards and Assistants 

43 10 

0 







49 5 1 

Judges ' . 

35 4 

4 







40 18 3 

Fees returned . 

1 10 

0 







0 10 0 




1,181 

0 

3 




1,071 13 4 

Cattle — Prizes £1,08S 7 0 









— 










1,148 12 0 

T^ss Deferred 15 0 0 








. 

5 0 0 


1,013 7 

0 







1,143 12 0 

Slicci) — Prizes . 

571 0 

0 







474 3 0 

1 Pigs— Prizes 

206 4 

0 







195 16 0 

, Shedding and Canvas 

321 11 

3 







349 11 10 

1 Stewards and Assistants 

35 12 

0 







37 IS 10 

I Judges . 

150 .1 

2 







153 11 0 

' Fees Returned 

1 10 

0 







5 0 0 

1 

Dairy Herds 










Prizes . . . (JO 0 

0 









Judge . . 11 2 

3 









Fritlng, Stationery, Ac. 6 10 

0 

1 








1 « 

— 76 12 

3 











2,444 

10 

8 




2,359 7 8 

Buildings, etc. . 

378 1 

1 







260 17 9 

Fodder and Insurance 

247 12 

1 







1*2 18 0 

Fodder Assistanta 

7 10 

0 







7 9 10 

VeteHnary Inspector 

26 18 

6 







26 12 6 

Rosettes .... 

12 15 10 







12 4 4 

Printing and Stationery 

40 8 

3 







76 16 7 

Refreshments for Judges . 

14 15 

6 







13 17 11 




1 728 

1 

3 i 




570 16 11 







4,354 

1 

2 

4,001 17 11 

POULTRY 










Marquee, Staging and Sheds 



48 

8 

5 




37 9 6 

Stewards and Assistants 

, 


23 

0 

6 




24 6 7 

Judges .... 

. 


18 10 

0 




14 6 0 

Prizes .... 

, 


156 

1 

0 




146 16 1 

Printing, Stationery, Cartage, Ac. 


18 

4 

1 




10 0 4 







254 

8 

0 

232 16 *0 

Carried forward 

. 



i 

7,011 

1 

0 
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BATH MEETING, 1912. 


CASH ACCOUNT— confinwd!. Cb. 


PAYMENTS. 


Brought forward 

SHOEING 

Prizes ...... 

Judges 

Anvils, Forges, Coals, Horses, Printing, etc. 

Shedding 

Steward and Assistants 

Fees returned 


TIMBERING AND SPLICING 


i ART-MANUFACTURES:— 

Labour and Fittings . 

I Steward and Assistants, Printing, etc. 
Fees returned .... 


NATURE STUDY 

Labour and Fittinors 
Steward and Assistants 
Printing, Postage, etc. 


FORESTRY 

Labour and Fittings 
Steward and Assistants 
Printing, Postages, etc. 
Prizes'* . , . 

Judge and Demonstrator 


MUSIC 

Bands and their Fares 
Steward and Assistants 
Erecting Band Stand, etc. 


HORTICULTURE 

Gratuities to Gardeners 

Erecting and Repairing Tent and Staging 

Steward and Assistants 


Carried forward 





BATH MEETING. 1912. 


(ol) 


Dr. CASH ACCOUNT— conetnuei. 



1912. 

1911. 

EECEIPTS. 

BATH. 

Cardiff. 


£ «. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ «. d. 

Brought forward • 

j 


5,783 7 8 


CHEESE AND BUTTER 




Entry Fees 

05 13 0 


52 9 6 

! Sales 

17 0 3 


14 10 0 

Special Prizes and Fines .... 

38 0 0 


20 10 0 

1 

1 


120 13 3 

87 9 6 

1 WORKING DAIRY 

' 1 




i 1 

1 Admissions . . . . . . ' 

4 17 9 


sS 10 6 

1 - £ s. rf. 

Entry Fees, Competitions . 44 12 6 \ 

„ Appliances . ,550 

1 „ Tests . . . 13 0 0 

62 17 6 


6’ 15 0 

7 10 0 
20 0 0 

95 11 0 

Sale Premium and Sundries 

1 40 0 0 


35 0 3 

i Special Prizes , . . ... 

1 

; 20 0 0 


53 15 0 

1 


133 15 3 

193 2 9 

1 

■ CIDER:— 




Entry Fees and Fines .... 

1 10 17 0 


12 5 0 

{ Railway Company for Damage . 

Special Frizes 

i 

1 2 0 0 


7 10 0 

1 

1 

i 

i ' 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 17 6 

19 15 0 

{ Carried forward 

i r 

0,060 18 8 








(cli) 


BATH MEETING. 1912. 


CASH ACCOUNT — continued. Ca. 


PAYMENTS. 


Brought forward 


BEES 


CHEESE AND BETTER:— 

Judges .... 
Prizes .... 
Stewards and Assistants 
Shedding .... 
Printing, Stationery, Carriage, Ac 
Crass Table for Butter 


WORKING DAIRY:— 

Stewards and Assistants . . . . 

Judges and Demonstrators . . . . 

Buildings 

Printing, Stationery, Postages and Insurance 
Utensils, Carriage, Ac. . . . . 

Prizes ....... 

Coal, Salt, Ice, Ac 

Consuiting Chemist for Analyses . 

Cows for Milking 


CIDER:— 

Shedding and Fitting 
Steward and Assistants 
' Judge 
Prizes 

Printing, Ac. 

Analyses, Carriage, Ac. 


Oarried forward 


1 

1 1912. 

1 Bath. 

1911. 

Cardiff. 

1 £ g. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. 

1 

i 

7,693 10 5 




10 0 0 

10 11 10 


12 1 0 

; 177 10 0 


162 10 0 

; 8 10 2 


0 0 6 

44 4 0 


43 8 6 

3 8 0 


7 1 4 

5 0 0 


5 0 0 


249 4 9 

236 1 4 

33 12 2 


46 19 6 

; 87 8 10 


73 17 7 

187 17 10 


167 1 1 

6 3 6 


12 16 11 

31 9 5 I 


41 3 11 

70 5 0 


102 10 0 

5 19 3 j 


7 13 1 

11 0 2 


8 4 4 



0 0 


433 16 2 

465 6 r> 

! 20 14 0 

! 

20 1 7 

12 4 4 


19 8 4 

00 


5 18 0 

20 0 0 


27 16 0 

1 7 6 


5 8 10 

15 18 U 


19 4 0 

i 

75 13 4 

97 16 9 


£| 8,452 4 8 


I 

I 


BATH MEETING. 1912. 


{ o'ii ) 


Dr. cash account — contm'ued. 


1 

1912. 

1911. 

RECEIPTS. i 

Bath. 

CARDIIf. 

1 

1 

£ i. d. 

£ e. d. 

SL 8. d 

Brought forward . | 


6,050 13 8 


ADMISSIONS TO SHOW- YARD 




Admissions at 2«. 6d. . 

I,i71 10 0 


1,910 12 6 

» .. 1 

1,868 14 0 


1,920 13 0 

„ w 

112 12 0 


73 11 0 

Season Tickets, etc 

48 7 6 


60 7 6 



.3,601 3 6 

3,965 4 0 

1 

SHOW (UNAPPORTIONABLE):— 




Sales and Fittings ..... 

530 .3 8 


414 .5 2 

Contract Premiums .... 

560 15 0 


560 10 0 

Sale of Permanent Buildings 

98 19 0 



1 


1,139 17 8 

974 15 2 

1 

SUBSCRIPTIONS PROM TOWNS;— 




Truro, for 1918 Show .... 


800 0 0 

800 0 0 



i 


Carried forwaiil 

£ 

11,641 14 10 





( cliii ) 


BATH MEETING. 1912. 


CASH kGCOVm--€ontinued. Cr. 


PAYMENTS. 


£ 


1912. 

Bath. 


d. , £ «. d. 


1911. 

Cardiff. 


£ «. d. 


Brought forward 


i 8,452 4 8 


PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENTS:— 
Advertising 
Bill posting. 

Hallway Placards 
Printing .... 


j 201 18 9 

I 133 15 0 

i 65 5 0 

I 40 10 11 


450 9 8 


209 12 11 
123 8 1 
62 5 0 
47 4 2 

442 10 2 


SHOW (UNAPPOttTIONABLE):— 
Official Buildings, &e. 

Hoarding 

Carriage of Plant 
Works Assistant. 

Stand Fittings .... 

Insurance 

Furnishing Official Buildings 
Mess llooin, Allotment Expenses, <&c. 
Gatekeepers, Yardmen, Messengers, dc 
Stewards of Finance and Treasurer 
Finance Office and Treasurer’s Clerks 
Police ..... 

Badges, dc 

Catalogues for Press and Officials 
i Purchase of Plant 

Printing, Stationery, dc. 

Extension of Telegraph Wires 
Bn th Abbey Organ Fund 
Sheep Deg Demonstrations 


Carried forward 


9C9 8 8 , 
235 3 1 j 

107 19 3 I 
7 14 0 I 

281 12 0 j 

12 8 3 I 
28 12 3 I 
18 18 01 
80 5 1 I 
24 15 10 I 
34 13 0 I 
01 0 0 

2 19 4 
7 18 6 

40 7 3 
24 9 2 
0 6 3 
21 0 0 

13 15 10 


961 1 4 

172 0 11 
87 4 1 

7 14 6 
211 1 11 
5 11 6 

24 6 2 
84 2 8 

95 14 10 
24 10 6 
34 19 0 
92 15 0 

5 7 (» 

7 3 0 

20 1 7 
37 10 7 

6 6 6 


1,827 11 1 


1,062 5 0 


£ 10,855 0 1 





BATH MEETING, 1912. ( dir ) 

Dr. CASH ACCOmT-^corUinved. 



1911. 

Cardiff. 


£ t. d. ' £ < 2 . I £ i. d 


11,641 14 10 I 11,827 2 7 


1,820- 17 2 


£| 12,962 12 0 11,827 2 7 


Balance in Bank, Jan. Ist 



( civ ) 


BATH MEETING. 1912, 


CASH ACCOUNT— contfnuci. Cr. 


PAYMENTS. 

Brought forward 

EXPERIMENTS 

Manures and Mutton 

Cider Inititutb • . . . 

I 

I 


1012. 

Bath. 

1911. 

Cardiff. 

£ ». d. , £ «. d. 

1 

£ «. d. 

I 

! 10,855 0 1 

1 


' I 

8 8 0 

125 0 0 

100 0 0 


103 8 0 


I 


I 



10,080 0 1 

10,477 0 3 

INVESTMENTS 

1570 2 6 


Balance due to Bank, Jan. 1st . j 


20 5 2. 

~ Balance in Bank, Deo. Slst . . ' 

406 0 5 

1,820 17 2 

1 

1 

12,062 12 0 

1 

11,827 2 7 


Jan, 16(A; 1013. 


I hereby certify that I have examined the foregoing accounts for the year ending December 
Slat, 1012, compared the payments entered with the vouchers, and found them ail in order 
and correct. 


F. CUFFORD GOODMAN, F.C.A., 

Auditor. 

Passed by Council, 

Jan. 28ih, 1013, 

THOS. F. PLOWMAN, 

Sterriary. 







BATH BtEETlNG, 1912. BATH MEETING. 1912 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES ACCOUNT TO DECEMBER 31st, 1912, WITH COMPARISON FOR 1911. 


( clvi ) 



January 10th, 1913. Passed by Council, 

Audited and found correct, January' 2Sth, 1913. 

F. CLIFFORD GOODMAN, P.O.A., Auditor. THOS. F. PLOWMAN, Secretary. 








( cWii ) 


IBatb anD C^est ano ^outbetn Countie$ ^octetp. 

STATEMENT SHOWING FINANCIAL RESULT OF THE 
BATH (1912) SHOW. 


Printed 

Pinanoisl 

State- 

meats. 




Piige 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. U. 

uxlii 

Show Receipts 

9,921 16 2 


clii 

Less by Sale of Permanent Buildings 

98 19 0 





9,822 17 2 

cxliii 

Show Payments . r . . . . 

9,103 14 5 

1 

clvi 

Deferred Prizes ...... 

16 0 0 


1 

. 

9,118 14 5 


cliii 

Less Show Plant purchased . • 40 7 3 




Less 10 per cent, for depreciation • 4 0 9 





? 36 6 6 





9,082 7 11 


Net profit 


C740 9 3 



( clviii ) 


iBatf) anD CSIest ano ^outbern Counties ^ocietp, 

FOR THK 

Encouragemervt of Agriculture, Arts, Manufcu^ures and Commerce. 


of ^emtiers, 1913* 

PATRON. 

HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 

PRESIDENT 

FOR 1912-1913. 

The Right Hon. The VISCOUNT FALMOUTH. 

TRUSTEES. 

The Most Hon. The MARQUIS OF BATH. 

Sir C. T. D. ACLAND, Bart. 

C. L. F. EDWARDS, Esq. 


Names thus (*) distinguished are Governors* 

Names thus (f) distinguished are Life Members. 

Members are 'particularly requested to make the Secretary acquainted 
with any errors in the names of residences. 


Name. 


f *His Most Gracious Majesty 
the King 

t Ackers, B. St. John . 
Ackers, Chas. 

Ackland. J. . . . 

Acland, Alfred Dyke . 
fAclani Rt. Hon. A. H. 

Dyke .... 
♦Acland, Sir C. T. D., Bart. 
Acland, F. Dyke, M.P. 
Adams, E. C. . 

Adams, G. & Son 
Adams, R. and H. (Ld.) 
♦Addington, Hon. G. . 
Adeane, C. R. W. 
fAitken, G. H. . 

Akers, E 

( 16 ) 


Residence. 


Windsor Castle .... 
Huntley Manor, Huntley, near 
Gloucester .... 
Huntley Manor, Gloucester . 
Cutton Farm, Poltimore, Exeter . 

29, St. James Court, Buckingham 
Gate, London, S.W. 

Killerton, Exeter 
Colby Hall, Askrigg, Yorks . 
Brentwood, Combe Down, Bath . 
Wadley House, Faringdon, Berks 
10, Queen Square, Bristol 
Upottery Manor, Honiton 
Babraham, Cambridge . . 4 

Longleat Estate Office, Warminster 
St. Fagans, Cardiff 


Sub- 

scriptions. 

£ s. d. 


1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 


6 0 0 
10 0 
1 0 0 
10 0 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 

1 0 0 




Subscriptions, 


clix 


Name. 


Eesidence. 


Alexander, D. . 

Alexander, H. G. 

Allen, A. ... 

t Allen, James D. 

Allen, W. T. . . . 

Allin, Mrs. N. . 

Allix, C. I. L. . 

Allsebrook, A. , 

Ames, E. ... 
Ames, F. . 

Andrews, S. Fox 
Anglo-Continental Guano 
Works .... 
Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk 
Company 
tAshcomb, Lord 
fAshcroft, W. . 

Ashford, E. C., M.D. . 
♦Astor, Waldorf 
Augustein, J. R. 

Aungier, J. . . . 

t Avebury, Lord 
tAvoling, Thomas L. . 

Avon Manure Company (Ld.) 
Awdry, C. ... 


j 5, High Street, Cardiff . . . j 

I Dinas Powis, Cardiff . . . j 

I Stoney Stratton, Evercreech, Bath j 
: Springfield House, Shepton Mallet | 
; West Bradley, Glastonbury . . . i 

! Townsend Manor Farm, Over 
Wallop, Stockbridge 
j St. Germans, Cornwall . 

I Link Elm, Malvern Link 
4, Barton Street, Bath 
Hawford Lodge, Worcester . 

Union Street, Bath 

I 

15, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. | 

i 

i Chippenham . . . . ; 

1 Denbies, Dorking . . . i 

1 13, The Waldrons, Croydon . . j 

The Moorlands, Bath . . . 

; Clivedon, Taplow, Bucks . . I 

; •Holbrook House, Wincanton . j 
; Lynwick, Rudgwick . . . | 

, High Elms, Hayes, Kent . . j 

I Rochester . . . . j 

' St. Philip’s Marsh, Bristol . . j 


Badcock, H. Jefferies 
Bailey W^ J. 

Bailward, F. H. M. 
Bainbridge, Mrs. R. C 
Baker, G. E. Lloyd 
tBaker, M. G. Lloyd 
tBaker, L. J. 

♦Balston, W. E. 
Bamfords (Ltd.) 
*Bannatyne, J. F. 
Barford and Perkins 
Barham, G. T. . 
Baring, Hon. A. H. 
Barker, Sir J., Bart. 
♦Barker-Hahlo, H. 
(38) • 


Broadlands, Taunton . 

. Hinton Farm, Hinton Charterhouse, 
Bath ..... 
Horsington, Wincanton 
Elfordleigh, Pl 3 nnpton, South Devon 
. Hardwicke Court, nr. Gloucester 
. The Cottage, Hardwicke, Glos. 

. 10, Ennismore Gardens, London, 

S.W 

. Barvin, Potters Bar, Herts . 

. Uttoxeter ..... 

. Haldon, Exeter .... 

Peterborough . ’ . 

. Sudbury Park, Wembley, Middlesex 
. The Grange, Alresford, Hants 
The Grange, Bishops Stortford 
Camerton Court, Bath 


Sub- 

acriptionB. 

Xs. d. 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 
10 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 1 0 
I 0 0 
1 0 0 
10 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 


1 0 0 
2 0 0 
I 0 0 
J 0 0 


1 6 0 

10 0 


10 0 

1 0 0 
1 1 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 


2 0 0 
1 0 0 
2 2 0 
1 0 0 
10 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 




clx Subscriptions. 


Name, 

Besidence. 

Sub- 

BcriptioiiB. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Barlow, Sir J. Emmott, 





Bart., M.P. . 

Torkington Lodge, Hazel Grove, 





near Stockport 

1 

0 

0 

Barrett, Major William 

Moreden, North Curry, Taunton . 

1 

0 

0 

Barrett, CJol. W. 

Moreden, Taunton 

1 

0 

0 

Barstow, J. J. J. 

The Lodge, Weston-super-Mare 

1 

1 

0 

Barton, D. J. . 

Quinceboro’ Farm, Widemouth Bay, 




' 

Bude, N. ComwaU . 

0 

10 

0 

Bassett, A. F. . 

Tehidy, Camborne, Cornwall 

1 

0 

0 

♦fBath, Marquis of . 

Bath and Somersetshire 

Longleat, Warminster . 




Dairy Co. 

Bath and Wells, The Bishop 

Bath ...... 

1 

0 

0 

of .... 

The Palace, Wells 

1 

1 

0 

Bath Gas Company . 

Bath ..... 

1 

0 

0 

fBathurst, C., M.P. . 

Lydney Park, Glos. 


. . 


Batten, Col. Caiy 

Abbotsleigh, Bristol 

1 

0 

0 

Batten-Pooll, R. H. . 

Road Manor, Bath 

1 

0 

0 

fBattishill, W. J. 

Spreyton, Exeter 


, . 


tBaxendale, J. Noel . 

Froxfield Green, Petcrsfield . 


. . 


Bayley, J. ... 

Highlands, Ivybridge, S. Devon . 

1 

0 

0 

Beauchamp, K. B. 

Trevince, Redruth 

1 

0 

0 

Beauchamp, F. B. 

Woodborough House, Peasedown 





St. John, Bath 

1 

1 

0 

♦Beaufort, Duke of . 

Badminton, Chippenham 

2 

2 

0 

Beaufoy, M. H. . 

Coombe Priory, Shaftesbury 

1 

0 

0 

Benjafield, A. . 

Oak Vale, Hensbridge, Blandford. 

1 

0 

0 

Bennett, Brothers 

Journal Office, Salisbury 

1 

1 

0 

Bennett, R. A. 

Thombury, Glos; 

1 

0 

0 

Bennetts, J. M. 

Killaganoon, St. Feock, Cornwall . 

1 

1 

0 

Bentall, Edward H. & Co. . 

Heybridge, Maldon, Essex . 

1 

0 

0 

Benyon, H. A. . 

Englefield House, Reading . 

1 

1 

0 

♦Benyon, J. Herbert . 

Englefield House, Reading . 

5 

0 

0 

Berr3anan, F. H. 

Field House, Shepton Mallet 

1 

1 

0 

Best, Capt. T. G. 

Redrice, Andover 

1 

0 

0 

tBest, Capt. W. . 

Be3mon, J. W. . 

Bigg, Thomas . 

Vivod, Llangollen, North Wales . 
16, Mount Stuart Square, Cardiff . 
Leicester House, Great Dover 

1 

1 

0 

Street, London, E.C. 

1 

0 

0 

Birmingham, C. 

Holnicote, near Minehead 

6 

10 

0 

tBlackburn, H. P. 

Donhead Hall, Salisbury 




Blackstone & Co. (Ltd.) 

Rutland Iron Works, Stamford 

i 

1 

0 

Blake, M. Lock . 

Bridge, S. Petherton . 

1 

0 

0 

Blathwayt, R. W. 

D 3 n:ham Pw:k, Chippenham . 

1 

1 

0 

Blinman & Miles 

Farrington Gurney, Bristol . 

1 

0 

0 

Board, R. J. . 

Skinner, Board & Co., Rupert St., 





Bristol 

i 

0 

0 

Bolden, Rev. C. . 

Preston Bissett, Buckingham 

1 

0 

0 

Bolitho, R. F. . 

; Ponsandane, Penzance 

1 

1 

0 


(41) 




Subscriptions, 


clxi 


Name. 


Residence. 

Sub- 

scriptioos. 




£ 

8. 

d. 

Bolitho, T. B. . 


Trewidden, Penzance . 

1 

0 

0 

Bolitho. T. R. . 


Trengwainton, Heamoor, Cornwall 

1 

1 

0 

Bond, E. . 

, 

Hele, Cullompton 

1 

0 

0 

Bosoawen, Rev. A. T. . 

, 

Ludgvan Rectory, Long Rock, 






R.S.O., Cornwall 

1 

0 

0 

Boscawen, Hon. John 

R. 





de C. . 

, 

Tregye, Perranwell, Cornwall 

1 

1 

0 

Boscawen, Townshend 

E. 

2, Old Burlington St., London, W. 

1 

0 

0 

Botelor, Col. F. D. 

. 

Lyndhurst, Hants 

1 

1 

0 

Bouverie, Hon. Mrs. Plcydell 

Coleshill House, Highworth . 

1 

1 

0 

Bouverie, H. P. . 

, 

Brymore, Bridgwater . 

1 

0 

0 

tBowen- Jones, Sir J., Bart. 

Council House Court, Shrewsbury 


. . 


fBowerman, Alfred . 
Boyle, M. . 


1 Capton, Williton, Somerset . 

The Manor, Steeple Fitzpainc, 





Ta\inton ..... 

1 

0 

0 

Braby, F. & Co. 


Ashton Gate Works, Bristol 

1 

0 

0 

Bradford Thomas & Co. 


Salford, Manchester 

1 

0 

0 

Bradley, Miss E. 


Greenway Court, Hollingboume, 






Kent. 

1 

0 

0 

Brand, Admiral Hon. T. 

S. 

Glynde, Lewes, Sussex . 

1 

0 

0 

fBrassey, A. 


Heythrop, Chipping Norton . 


. . 


♦fBrassey, H. L. C. 


Apethorpe Hall, Wansford, 






Northants .... 


, , 


Bridges, J. H. . 

. 

1 Ewell Court, near Epsom 

1 

1 

0 

tBrinkley, Rev. W. F. B. . 
Bristol Times and Mirror ^ 

! The Vicarage, Abbots Leigh, Bristol 




Proprietors of 

Bristol Wagon Works ( 


1 Bristol .... 

t 

1 

0 

0 

(Ltd.) . 


] Lawrence Hill, Bristol . 

1 

1 

0 

Britten, Forester 


1 Kenswick Manor, Worcester . 

1 

0 

0 

fBroadmead, W. B. . 


1 Enmore Park, Bridgwater . 


. . 


tBrocklehurst, H.D. . 


i Sudeley Castle, Winchcombe 




Brockman, F. D. 


I Beach Borough, Hythe, Kent 

1 

6 

0 

Broderip, E. 


Cossington, Somerset . 

1 

0 

0 

Brown, F. E. . 
Browning, Albert, M.A. 

• 

1 1,403 Neath Road, Swansea . 

The Homestead, Combe Park, 

1 

0 

0 


1 Bath ..... 

1 

1 

0 

Bruford, R. 


Nerrols, Taunton 

1 

0 

0 

tBuckingham, Rev. F. F. 


The Rectory, Doddiscombsleigh, 






Dunsford, Devon 


• . 


Buck, D. . 


White House, Little Mill, Pontypool 

1 

0 

0 

Buckley, W. 


Moundsmere Manor, Basingstoke . 

1 

0 

0 

Budd, Felix S. . 


Clarendon House, Stow Park, New- 






port, Mon. .... 

1 

0 

0 

Budd, J. E. 

Burdge, E. 


Tidebrook Manor, Wadhurst, Sussex 
Bow Farm, Badgworth, near 

1 

0 

0 


Axbridge .... 

1 

0 

6 


< 36 ) 




clxii 


Subscriptions, 


Name. 

1 Residence. 

1 

Sub- 

! scriptioDS. 


1 ■ ■ “ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Burgholere, Lord 

. 

1 

0 

0 

Bumard, R. - 

Cattedown, Pl 5 rmouth 

1 

0 

0 

Burrell, C. and Sons . 

. St. Nicholas Works, Thetford 

1 

0 

0 

tBurrell, Sir C. R., Bart. 

. Knepp Castle, Sussex . 


. . 


Burton, J. H., M.Sc. . 

County Education Office, Weston- 





super-Mare .... 

1 

1 

0 

tBush, H. G. . 

Old Manor House, Keynsham 




Bush, Mrs. L. E. 

. St. Mary’s, Atlantic Road South, 





Weston-s-Mare 

1 

1 

0 

Buswcll, C. and W. 

. Torquay ..... 

1 

0 

0 

♦Bute, The Marquis of 

The Castle. Cardiff 

2 

0 

0 

Rutland, Bros. . 

Tx^igham, Plympton 

1 

0 

0 

Butler, I. . 

Panteg House, near Newport, Mon. 

1 

0 

0 

Butters, G. 

Hill House, Newton, Leominster . 

1' 

0 

0 

Butterworth, R. W. . 

. 21. St. James's Square, Bath 

1 

0 

0 

Byng, Col. Hon. C. 

Deerhurst, Lyndhurst, Hants 

1 

1 

0 


Cadogan, Earl, K.G. . 
Osesar, H. and J. 
r^ain, C. A. 

Came, J. and G. 

Campbell J. 

Candy, T. C. 

Carew, C. . 

Carnarvon, Earl of 
*Carr Jonathan . 

Carr, Richardson 
tCarruthers W., F.R.S. 

tCarter, E. 

Carter, G. V. . 

Carter, J. & Co. . 
tCartwright, F. F. 
Cartwright, T. G. . 

Carver, H. R. . 

Cary, Edmund . 
tCary, John 
tCaiy, W. H. . 

Cascajo, J. 

Cattybrook Brick Co. (Ld.) 
(36) 


Culford, Bury St. Edmunds . 

1 

1 

0 

Knutsford, Cheshire 

1 

0 

0 

Ethandune, Hoylake, Cheshire 

1 

0 

0 

Woodhuish, Brixham . 

1 

0 

0 

93, Mansel Street, Swansea 

1 

0 

0 

Woolcombe, Cattistock, Dorset 

1 

0 

0 

Collipriest, Tiverton . . 

1 

0 

0 

Highclere Castle, Newbury . 

1 

1 

0 

Wood House, Twerton-on-Avon, i 




Bath . . . . . ! 

2 

2 

0 

Estate Office, Tring Park, Herts . 

1 

0 

0 

14, Vermont Road, Norwood, 

i 



London, S.E. . 


. . 


East Upton, Ryde, Isle of Wight 


. . 


Waterston Manor, Dorchester 

1 

1 

0 

238, High Holbom, London . 

i f 

1 

0 

0 

30, Beaufort Gardens, London, S.W. 

1 

6 

0 


I West House, Chilton Polden, 

Bridgwater . . . .‘100 

' Pylle, Shepton Mallet . . . 0 10 0 

! The Priory, Shepton Mallet . . j 

i Steeple Ashton Manor, Trowbridge i 
i Fair View, Dinas Powis . ,110 0 

; Baldwin Street, Bristol . . j 1 0 0 



Sybacri'ptions, 


clxiii 


Name. 


Residence. 


I 


Cave, Sir G., Bart. 

Cave, an. 

Cazalet, W. M. 

Cecil, Lord A. . 
Chadwyck-Healey, Sir 
C. E. H., K.C.B., K.C. . 
fChapman, C. . 

Chapman, W. W. 

Charles, W. . . . 

Chetwynd, Viscount . 
Chichester, C. Hamlyn 

tChick, J. H. . 

tChick,W. D. . 

Childs, C., M.D. 

Christie, A. L. . 

Churchill, The Viscount, 

G.av.o. 

tChurohward, F. 

♦Clarendon, Earl of . 

Clark, H. A. . 

tClark,J. J. , . 

Clark, W.S. 

Clark, W. H. . 

Clarke, J. B. . 

ClaydeA, H. . . , 

Clerk, Lieut. -Col. R. M. 

♦Clifden, Viscount 
♦Clifford, Lord . 

Clinton, Lord . 

Clutton, R. W. . 

Coaker, J. . . . 

fCoats, P. . . . 

Cobb, H. M. • 

Cobb, R. H. . 

Cobb, R. . 

Colbome, F. . . . 

Coleridge, Hon. G. . 

Coles, C 


, Lidbury Manor, Sidmouth . 
Rodway Hill House, Mangotsfield, 
Bristol ..... 

1 Fairlawne, Tonbridge . 

' The Mount, Lymington . 

; W 3 rphurst, Oanleigh . 

, Carlecotes Hall, D unford Bridge, 

; Yorkshire .... 
j Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 
i Strand, London, W.C. 

1, Royal Crescent, Bath 
Wyndthorpe, near Doncaster 
' Bradiford House, Barnstaple, N. 

Devon ..... 

! Wynford Eagle, Maiden Newton, 

1 Dorset ..... 

I Compton Valence. Dorchester 
Boscarn, Looe, R.S.O., Cornwall . 
j Tapeley Park, Instow, N. Devon 

1 Carlton Club, Pall Mall, London . 
Hill House, Stoke Gabriel, near 
Totnes ..... 

I The Grove, Watford 
, Hinton Field, Hinton Charterhouse, 
Bath .*.... 

; Goldstone Farm, Hove, Sussex, 

I (Hon. Local Sec., 1885) 
i Street, Glastonbury 
; Rutland Cottage, Combe Down, 

Bath 

Overleigh House, Street, Somerset 
Northoe, Park View, Hoddesdon . 
Charlton House, Shepton Mallet 
Lanhydroc, Bodmin 
Ugbrook, Chudleigh 
Heanton Satchville, Dolton, N. 

Devon 

Hartswood, Reigate 
Blagdon Barton, Paignton, Devon 
Sheepcote, Clifford, Herefordshire 
Higham, Rochester 
The Grove, Esher 
Borstal Lodge, Rochester 
Hinton Charterhouse, Bath 
Olophill, Ampthill, Beds. 

Manor House, Winterbourne Stoke, 
Salisbury .... 


Sub- 

scriptions. 

£ s ."d. 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 

1 1 0 


1 0 0 
1 1 0 
1 0 0 


I 0 0 


1 0 0 
1 1 0 


1 0 0 


2 2 0 
1 0 0 


1 0 0 


J I 0 
10 0 
i 1 1 0 

i 1 0 0 
2 0 0 
! 2 2 0 

110 0 
10 0 
110 0 

1 0 0 
1 1 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 p 
IOC 

1 0 c 


(3C) . 




Name. 

Residence. 

Stib- 

BcriptionB. 



£ s. d. 

Coles, H. Stratton 

Guyers House, Corsham, Wilts 

1 0 0 

Collins, D. ... 

Newton Ferrers, Callington, Corn- 



wall ..... 

1 1 0 

Collins, J. S. . 

St. George’s Lodge, Oldfield Rood, 



Bath 

1 1 0 

Colman, Sir J., Bart. . 

Gatton Park, Surrey 

1 0 0 

Colmer Jas. (Ltd.) 

Union Street, Bath 

1 0 0 

♦Colston, E. . . . 

Roundway Park, Devizes 

2 2 0 

Colthurst, Symons & Co., 



(Limited) 

Bridgwater .... 

1 0 0 

Colville, H. K. . 

Loders Court, Bridport 

1 0 0 

Cook, B. . 

Crazelowman, Tiverton 

1 0 0 

fCookson, H. T. 

Sturford Mead, Warminster . 

, , 

Cooling, G. and Sons . 

Northgate Street, Bath 

r 1 0 

fCooper, Sir R. P., Bart., . 

Shenstono Court, Lichfield . 

. . 

Cope, W 

Southerndown, Glam. . 

1 1 0 

fCorbet, Sir W., Bart. 

Acton Reynold, Shrewsbury . 

. . 

Corbett, E. W. M. . 

Bute Estate Office, Cardiff . 

1 0 0 

Corbett, J. R. . 

More Place, Betchworth, Surrey . 

1 0 0 

Corbett, Thomas 

Perseverance Iron Works, Shrews- 



bury ..... 

1 0 0 

Corfield, W. R. 

St. Lawi’ence, Chepstow 

1 0 0 

Corker & Bevan 

Swansea ..... 

1 1 0 

fCork and Orrery, The Earl 



of .... 

22, Ryder Street, London, S.W. . 

. , 

tCorner, H. W. . 

Manor House, Inglescombe, Bath . 

. . 

fComwallis, E. S. W. . 

Linton Park, Maidstone 

. , 

Cory, Sir Clifford 

Llantamam Abbey, Mon. 

10 0 

Cotgrave, H. F. 

The Grange, Ban well, Somerset 

1 0 0 

tCotterell, Sir J. R. G., Bart. 

Gamons, Hereford 

, . 

Coultas, J. R. . 

Perseverance Iron Works, Grantham 

10 0 

fCourage, Raymond . 

Shenfield Place, Brentwood, Essex 

. . 

Courtis, Sir J. W., J.P. 

City Hall, Fairwater Croft, Llandaff 

1 0 0 

fCoussmaker, Lt.-Col. G. 

Westwood, Normandy, Guildford, 



Surrey ..... 

. . 

♦Coventry, The Earl of 

Croome Court, Severn Stoke, 



Worcestershire 

2 0 0 

Cox, B. . 

Pwlpen Faum, Christchurch, New- 



port, Mon. .... 

0 10 0 

Cox, J. R. 

Leusdon, College Road, Lansdown, 



Bath ..... 

1 0 0 

Cox & Sons 

47, City Road, Cardiff 

1 0 0 

Cox, R 

Bella Vista, Southdown, Bath 

1 1 0 

Crawshay, W. T. 

Oversham Park, Reading . 

1 0 0 

Crewdson, J. D. 

Syde, near Cheltenham 

1 0 0 

Crick, Thomas . 

Great Ash, Winsford, Dulverton . 

0 10 0 

Cridlan, J. J. • • 

14, Bishop’s Road, Bayswater, 



London, W. . 

1 0 0 

Crofts, D. J. . 

button Montis, Sparkford, Bath . 

1 0 0 
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Subscriptions, 


clxv 


Name. 


Residence. 


Sub- 

scriptions. 


Crutchley, P. E. . 

Cuming, A. P. . 

CundaU, H. M., I.S.O., F.S. A. 
•fCurre, E. . . 

Currie, L. . 

Custanoe, Mrs. M. 


Limminghill Lodge, Ascot . 
Moreton Hampstead, Devon . 
Richmond, Surrey 
Itton Court, Chepstow 
Minley Manor, Famborough, Hants 
Woodlands, South water, Horsham 


£ s. d. 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 

10 0 
10 0 


Dairy Supply Company 


(Ltd.) . 

, , 

Museum St., Bloomsbury, London 

1 

0 

0 

Damerel and Son 


161, Sidwell Street, Exeter . 

1 

0 

0 

Daniel, Rev. H. A. 


Manor House, Stockland, Bridg- 






water ..... 

1 

X 

0 

0 

fDaniel, H. T. . 


The Red House, Cannington, Bridg- 






water ..... 


. , 


Daniel, Thos. C. 


Stuckeridge, Bampton, North 






Devon .... 

1 

1 

0 

Darby, A. E. W. 


Little Ness, Shrewsbury 

1 

0 

0 

Darby, E. . 


Liscombe, Dulverton . 

1 

0 

0 

tDarell, D. 


Hillfield House, Stoke Fleming, 






near Dartmouth 


, , 


*Darnley, Earl of 


Cobham Hall, Kent. . 

2 

2 

0 

Date G. . 


Inglesbatch, Dunkerton 

1 

0 

0 

tDavenport, Rev. Geo. H. . 

Foxley, Hereford 


. . 


fDavey, J. Sydney 

. 

Brockym, Cury - Cross - Lanes, 






Cornwall .... 


, , 


Davey, Sleep, & Co. 

. 

Excelsior Plough Works, Ply- 






mouth .... 

1 

0 

0 

David & David . 


Old Bank Chambers, 27, High 






Street, Cardiff .... 

1 

0 

0 

Davie Sir W, A. F., 

Bart., 





C.B. 


C'reedy Park, Crediton 

1 

0 

0 

Davies, D, 

, 

The Borough Stores, College Street, 

i 





Swansea ..... 

1 

1 

0 

Davies, E. 

, 

! Machen House, near Newport, Mon. 

1 

0 

0 

Davis, Col. 


Salt Hill House, near Slough 

1 

0 

0 

Davis, F. L. 

, , 

7, Bute Crescent, Cardiff 

1 

1 

0 

fDavls, H. J. 

, , 

Sutton Montis, Sparkford, S.O., 






Somerset .... 


. . 


Davis & Co. 


75, George Street, Oxford . 

1 

0 

0 

Davis, Prof. J. R. Ainsworth, 





M.A. . 

, 

1 Principal, Royal Agricultural 






i College, Cirencester . 

1 

0 

0 

tDavy, W. 

• 

! Tracy Park, Bristol 


. . 


Daw, J. E. 

. 

Exeter • . • • . , 1 

1 

1 

0 
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Subscriptions, 


Name. | 

Residence. 

Sub- 

acrlptions. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Dawson, W. and F. . , j 

Market Place, Bath 

1 

0 

0 

Day and Sons . . . { 

Crewe ..... 

1 

0 

0 

Day, John . . . j 

Huxham, E. l^ennard, Shepton 
Mallet ..... 

1 

0 

0 

tDeacon, W. S. . 

De Bertodano, B. . . | 

Po 3 mter 8 , Cobham, Surrey . 
Cowbridge House, Malmesbury 

1 

0 

0 

De Blaquiere, Lord . . | 

3, The Circus, Bath 

1 . 

0 

0 

De Hamel, E. . . . ' 

Middleton Hall, Tamworth . 

1 

0 

0 

De Knoop, J. . 

Calveley Hall, Tarporley 

1 

0 

0 

De Weyer, Col. Victor 
Bates Van 

New Lodfite, Winkfield, Windsor 

1 

1 

0 

Demuth, R. H. . 

Downrew, near Barnstaple . 

1 

0 

0 

Doning, C. & Co. 

Chard, Somerset .... 

1 

0 

0 

Dennis, S. ... 

Latton, Cricklade, Wilts 

1 

' 0 

0 

Denny, G. A. . 

Yarsop, Hereford 

1 

0 

0 

tOevas, H. G. . 

♦Devon, The Earl of . 

Hartfield, Hayes, Kent 

Powderham (-astle, Devon 

2 

0 

0 

♦Devonshire, Duke of 

Chatsworth, l)erl)V 8 hire 

5 

0 

0 

Dew, W. S. . 

Newton St. !.oe, Bristol 

1 

0 

(i 

Dickinson, R. E. 

05, South And ley Street, Mayfair, 
London, W'. .... 

1 

1 

0 

Dickinson, W. . 

Kingwest-on, Somerton 

1 

1 

0 

Dickson and Robinson 

Cathedral Street, IManchester 

1 

1 

0 

Dickson’s, Limited 

Chester ..... 

1 

1 

0 

tDigby, Lord . 

Digby, F. J. B. Wingfield . 

Minterne, Cerne Abbas . 

1 Sherborne ..... 

1 

0 

0 

fDivett, J. R. . 
tDobson, H. V. . 

Dodington, R. M. 

j’erridge House, Shepton Mallet 
' Horsington Park, Tcraplecombe 

1 

i 

0 

Dormer, Capt. C. W. C. 

Rousham, Oxford 

1 

0 

0 

Drummond, Major F. D. W, 

Cawdor Estate Office, (’armarthen 

1 

0 

0 

Drummond, H. W. 

3, Bryanston Square, lA>ndon, W. 

1 

0 

0 

♦Ducie, Earl of . 

Tortworth Court, Falfield, R.S.O., 

Glos. , • . . . 

2 

0 

0 

Dugdale, J. M. . 

Llwyn, Llanfyllin, near Oswestry 

1 

0 

0 

Duke. H. ... 

1 Clandon, Dorchester 

1 

0 

0 

tDunboyne, Loijd 

Duncan, R. . . . 

1 Greendale, Clyst St. Mary, Exeter . 
j Rhoose, near Barry 

1 

0 

0 

Duncombe, Col. W. H. 0. 

1 Waresley Park, St. Neots 

1 

1 

0 

Dunlop, I. M. . 

Avonhurst, Sneyd Park, Bristol 

1 

"0 

0 

♦Dunraven, Earl of . 

Dunraven Castle, Bridgend, Glam. 

2 

2 

0 

♦Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir W. 
Hart, Bart. 

Lullingstone Castle, Eynsford 

2 

2 

0 

Eagle Range and Foundry 
Company (Limited) 

Catherine Street, Aston, Birmingham 

1 

0 

0 

Eastwood, A. C. 

Leigh Court, Taunton . 

1 

0 

0 

♦fEastwood, J. E. 

Eavis, W. J. . 

Enton, Witley, Surrey 

Worthy Farm, Pilton, Shepton 
^Mallet ..... 

1 

0 

0 


( 42 ) 



Subscriptions. 


clxvii 


Name. 


Residence. 


Economic Fencing Company 
(Limited) 

Eden, R. H. H. . 
tEdgcumbe, Sir Robert 
Pearce .... 
Edmonds, W. . 
f Edmondson, A. 

Edridge, Sir. F., Bart. 
Edwards, A. P. . 

Edwards, C. L. Frv 
Edwards, W. H. G. . 
Eldridge, Pope, & Co. . 
Elliott, Sir Thomas H. 

Elliott. T. M. . 

Elston, d. 

Elton, B. A. 

♦Elton, Sir E., Bart. . 
Enfield, Viscount 
Ensor, T. & Son 
Erring ton, K. . 

Esdaile, C. E. T. 

Ettle, J., F.R.H.S. . 

Evans, H. M. Glynn . 

•fE van -Thomas, Commander 

A 

fEve, Mr. Justice 

Evelyn, Mrs. 

Eyles, T. W. . 


Billiter House, Billitcr Street, 
London, E.C. . . . . 

Sherborne. Dorset 


Wiscombe Park, Colyton 
Church Farm, Dry Sandford, 
Abingdon .... 
Addiscombe Court, Croydon . 
Hutton, Weston-super-Mare . 

The Court, Axbridge, Somerset 
Butcombe Court, Wring ton . 
Dorchester ..... 
4, Whitehall Place, London, S. W. . 
Biddestone, Chippenham 
Echo Villa. Batheaston, Bath 
Clevedon Court, Somerset . 
Clevedon Court. Clevedon 
Dancer's Hill, Barnet . 
Auctioneers, Dorchester 
Victoria Mills, Sunderland . 
Cothelstone House, Taunton 
.37, vStanlcy Grove. Weston-super- 
Mare ..... 
Plasissa, Llangennech, (.Carmar- 
thenshire .... 

Caerwnon, Builth Wells, R.S.O. 
Pullabrook, Bovey Tracy, South 
Devon ..... 
Wotton House, Nr. Dorking 
Ashley Wood, Kingsdown, Box, 
Wilts . . . 


♦Falmouth, Viscount 
Fardoe, M. . . . 

Farmer, A. W. . 
fFarmer, S. W. . 
tFarwell, E. W. 

•fFarwell, Right Hon. Sir 
Geo. .... 
Faudel-Philips, H. 

Fellowes, Right Hon. A. E. . 


Tregothnan, Probns 
Woodram Farm, Pitminster, 
Taunton ..... 
Barrack Farm, Newport, Mon. 
Little Bedwin, Wilts . 

11, Laura Place, Bath . 

15, Southwell Gardens, London, 

S.W 

Mapleton Stud, Edenbridge, Kent . 
Honingham, Norfolk . 


( 33 ) • 


Sab- 

scriptione. 
£' S. d. 


1 0 0 
1 0 0 


1 0 0 


1 1 0 
1 1 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 1 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 {) 

1 0 0 

2 2 0 
1 0 0 
1 1 0 
1 0 0 
1 1 0 

1 1 0 
1 0 0 


1 6 0 
1 0 0 


2 0 0 

1 0 0 
1 0 0 


1 0 0 
1 0 0 



<slxviii 


Subscriftiona. 


Name. 

Besidenoe. 

Sub- 

scriptions. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Fennell, E. and Sons . 

11, High Street, Newport, Mon. 

1 

0 

0 

Fenton, A. D. . 

Maristow, Roborough, S. Devon 

0 

10 

0 

Ferrand, G. F. . 

Morland Hall, Alton, Hants 

1 

0 

0 

Finlay, Col. Alexander 

Little Brickhill, Bletchley, Bucks . 

1 

0 

0 

Finn, L. & G. . 

Fisher, The Right Rev. 

Westwood Court, Favorsham 

1 

0 

0 

Bishop, D.D. . 

Burgh House, nr. Great Yarmouth, 





Norfolk ..... 

1 

0 

0 

Fisher, Col. H. Oakdene 

Ty Mynddi, Rad 3 nr, near Cardiff 

1 

0 

0 

♦Fitzgerald, Sir Maurice, Bt. 

Buckland, Faringdon, Berks 

•2 

0 

0 

♦Fitzhardinge, Lord . 

Cranford House, Hounslow . 

2 

0 

0 

^Fletcher, Lionel J. W. 

West Farleigh, Maidstone 


. . 


Flower, James . 

Chilmark, Salisburv 

1 

0 

0 

Flower. W. R. . 

West Stafford, Dorchester 

1 

' 0 

0 

♦t^’orester, Capt. F. W. 

Saxilbye Park, Melton Mowbray 


. . 


Forrest, Col. W. 

St. Fagan’s, Cardiff 

1 

0 

0 

Forster, J. C. . 

Clatford Mills, Andover 

1 

0 

0 

tFortescue, J. B. 

Boconnor, Lostwithiel, Cornwall . 




Fortt, A. H. . 

Hatfield House, Hatfield Place, 





Bath ..... 

1 

0 

0 

Foster-Harter, G. L. . 

Salperton Park, Haselton, R.S.O., 





Glos 

1 

0 

0 

Foster, W. . . . 

Mel Valley, Wake Green Road, 




/ 

Moseley ..... 

1 

0 

0 

Fowler & de la Perrelle 

Porter’s Lane, Southampton 

1 

0 

0 

tFowler, G. . * . 

Claremont, Taunton 

i 

, , 


Fowler, J., & Co. (Ltd.) 

Leeds ..... 

I J 

0 

0 

Fownes, Col. 


J 

0 

0 

Fox Brothers & Co. . 

Wellington, Somerset . 

1 

1 

0 

Fox, C. L. 

Rumwell Hall, Taunton 

1 

0 

0 

Fox, Dr. A. E. W. . 

Kilkenny House, Sion Hill, Bath . 

1 

1 

0 

Fox, Mrs. A. . . . 

Brislington House, near Bristol 

1 

0 

0 

fFox, Robert . 

Grove Hill, Falmouth . 

1 

, , 


Foxcroft, C. T. . 

Hinton Charterhouse, Bath . 

1 

1 

0 

Franklin, A. T. . 

Bourne House, Bexley . 

1 

0 

0 

♦Fremlin, W. T. 

Milgate Park, Maidstone 

2 

0 

0 

Fricker, J. A. . 

Suddon Grange, Wincanton 

1 

0 

0 

Frost, Adam E. . . . ^ 

Kemeys, 63, Caeran Road, New- 





port, Mon 

1 

0 

0 

Fry, A. M. . . . 

8 , Sion House, Clifton, Bristol 

1 

' 1 

0 

Fry, H. A. 

19, Monmouth Place, Bath . 

1 

1 

0 

♦Fry,J.F. 

Ford Abbey, Chard 

2 

0 

0 

♦Fry, J. S. & Sons (Ld.) 

Union Street, Bristol . 

2 

2 

0 

Fuller, E. R. . 

Islay Lodge, Pulteney Road, Bath 

1 

0 

0 

FuUer, E. R. . 

Bathford, Bath . . . . , 

1 

1 

0 

fFuUer, G. Pargiter . 

Neston Park, Corsham . 
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Subscriptiona. 


clxix 


Name. 

Besidence. 

Sub- 



scriptions. 



£ s. d. 

♦Fuller, Sir J. M., Bart. . 

Neston Park, Corsham . 

2 0 0 

Fuller, S. and A. 

Bath 

1 0 0 

Fursdon, E. S. . 

St. Martin's, Kingskerswell, Devon 

1 1 0 

Fyson & Co., Limited . 

Union Street , Bath 

1 1 o 

tGalloway, W. G. 



Gale, T. R. . . . 

Combe Hay, near Bath 

IOC 

Gane, P. J. 

Estate Office, Pickwick, Corsham, 



Wilts ..... 

1 1 0- 

Gardiner, Sons & Co. . 

Nelson Street, Bristol . 

1 1 0 

Game, W. ... 

Aldsworth, Northleach 

1 1 0 

Game, W. T. . 

Aldsworth, Northleach. 

1 1 0 

♦Garratt, Lt.-Col. T. A. T. . 

Bishop’s Court, Exeter 

2 2 0 

Garrett, W. . . . 

Backwell Hill House, West Town, 



R.S.O., Somerset 

1 0 0 

Garton, Jas. 

! Clarendon Park, Salisbury . 

1 0 0 

Garton.T.R. . 

Warrington .... 

1 0 0 

Gear, W. H. 

Bridge Street, Bath 

1 1 0 

Gent, G. . 

Tormarton, Chippenham, Wilts 

1 0 0 

♦fGeorge, William E., J.P. 

Downside, Stoke Bishop, Bristol 


Gibbins, T. . . . 

I Glenfelin, Neath 

1 6 0 

tGibbons, B. G. 

She^phouse Farm, Camerton, Bath 

. . 

Gibbons George. 

Tunley Farm, near Bath 

1 0 0 

tGibbons, H. . . . 

Church Farm, Clutton, Bristol 

, , 

Gibbons, P., J.P. . ' . j 

Keynsham ..... 

1 1 0 

Gibbs,^. H. . 

Pytte, Clyst St George, Topsham, 



Devon .... 

1 0 0 

♦fGibbs, G. A., M.P. . 

Tyntesfield, Bristol 

. . 

tGibbs, H. M. . 

Barrow Court, Flax Bourton, Bristol 

. . 

Gibson, J. T. . 

Claverham, near Yatton 

1 1 0 

Gilbert, C. D. . 

The Manor House, Eastbourne, 



Sussex ..... 

1 1 0 

Gilbert, F. W. (Ld.) 

Swarkestone, Derby 

1 1 0 

Gilbey, Sir W., Bart. . 

Elsenham Hall, Essex . 

1 1 0 

Gill,P. 0 . 

Uplands, Wrington, Somerset 

10 0 

Gillingham, J. and Son 

Prospect House, Chard 

1 0 0 

tGladstone, J. . 

Bowden Park, (jhippenham . 

. . 

Glantawe, Lord 

The Grange, Swansea . 

1 0^0 

Glyn,R.F. 

The Cross House, Fontnell Magna, 



Shaftesbury • ^ • 

1 0 0 
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Name. 

Eesidence. 

Sub- 

scriptions. 



£ 

S. 

d. 

*Gl3m, Sir Richard G., Bart. 

Gaunt’s House, Wimbome . 

2 

2 

0 

Godfrey, W.J. . 

Exmouth ..... 

1 

1 

0 

tGodman, C. B. 

Godman, J. . . . 

tGoldney, Sir Prior, Bart., 

Woldringfold, Horsham 

The Raswell, Hascombe, Godaiming 

1 

0 

0 

C.B 

Derriads, Chippenham . 




Gomer, W. . . . 

Killerton Estate Office, Broad- 





clyst, Exeter .... 

1 

0 

0 

Goodden, J. R. P. 

Goodman, Sons, Pollard and 

Compton House, Sherborne . 

1 

0 

0 

Bruford 

3, Hammet Street, Taunton, and 





Broad Street House, London, E.C. 

1 

0 

0 

Goodrop, A. . . . 

Wick Farm, C^mbe Hay, Bath 

1 

. 0 

0 

Gordon, G.H. . 

The Barn House, Sherborne 

1 

0 

0 

Gore-Langton, Hon. H. P. . 

Hatch Park, Taunton . 

1 

0 

0 

Goring, C. ... 

Wiston Park, Steyning . 

1 

0 

0 

•fGorringe, Hugh 

Kingston-by-Sea, Brighton . 




Gotto, C. L. . 

Passaford, Hatherleigh, N. Devon. 

1 

1 

0 

Grace, A. . 

39, Welsh Back, Bristol 

1 

0 

0 

Grant, C. E. . 

Bursar, King’s College, Cambridge . 

1 

0 

0 

Grant, W.J. . 

Pentonville, Newport, Mon. . 

1 

0 

0 

Greaves, R. M. . 

Wern, Portmadoc, North Wales 

1 

0 

0 

tGreenall, Mrs. C. E. . 

Willoughby Hall, Grantham . 


. . 


tGreenall, Sir G., Bart. 
Greenslade, W. R, J. . 

Walton Hall, Warrington 

Fairfield, Trull, Taunton 

1 

6 

0 

Greenway, W. . 

Halse, Taunton .... 

1 

0 

0 

Greenwell, Sir W., Bart. 

Marden Park, Woldingham, Surrey 

1 1 

0 

0 

Gregory, W. . . . 

Wellington, Somerset , 

1 

0 

0 

t Guest, Lady Theodora 

In wood, Templecombe. 

j 

. . 


Guille, H. C. de Stevens 

St. George, Castel, Guernsey 

1 

0 

0 

Guise, Sir W. F., Bart. 

Elmore Court, Gloucester 

i 1 

0 

0 

Gunning, A. E. . 

Fosse’ Farm, Combe Hay, Bath . 

1 1 

0 

0 

Gunning Bros. . 

Park Farm, Newton St. Loe, Bath 

i 1 

0 

0 

Gunther, C. E. 

Tongs wood. Hawk hurst, Kent 

1 1 

0 

0 

Guyon, Rev. H. C. 

The Rectory, Lamyat, Bath . ' 

1 1 

1 

( 

! 

0 

0 

Habgood, G. . . . 

Harley Lodge, Wimbome 

1 

0 

0 

HaU, A. C. 

The Manor, Great Rollright, 





Chipping Norton . . / . 

1 

0 

0 

fHambro, Sir Everard A. . 

Hayes Place, Beckenham, Kent 
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ISubscriptions. 


clzxi 


Name. 


Residence. 


Hancock, Rev. Prebendary F. 
Hancock, H. C. . 

Hancock, R. D. . 

Harbottle, E. . 

Harding, C. - . . 

Harding, T. K. . 

Harding, R. • . . 

Hardwick, E. A. 

Harpur, W. . . . 

Harris, A. . 

Harris, C. & T. (Ltd.). 
Harris, H. 


The Priory, Hunster, Somerset 
The Court, Milverton, Taunton 
Halse, Taunton .... 
Topsham ..... 
Upton Grove, Tetbury . 

Ashton Gifford House, Codford, 
Bath ..... 
Fenswood Farm, Long Ashton, 

Bristol 

Kewstoke, Weston-super-Mare 
Borough Engineer, Cardiff 
Brounsell Farm, Stourton Caun- 
dle, Stalbridge .... 
Bacon Curers, Caine, Wilts . 
Singleton Park Farm, Sketty, S.O., 
Glam. ..... 


Harris, J. M. . . . I 

Harrison, Miss . . . ; 

Harrison, McGregor & Co. . ! 

Haversham, Lord . . | 

Haward, T. W.. . . ! 

Hawkins. Mrs. . . . { 

fHaydon, Lt.-Col. W. H. . ! 
Hayes, F. J. . . . j 

♦Heathcoat-Amory, Sir J. H.,i 
Bart. . . . . I 

Heathcoat-Amory, I. M. . I 
Heberden, W. B.‘, C.B. , I 

Hember, S. H. . . | 

fHenderson, A. N. . . i 

Henderson, Sir A., Bart. . ; 
Henry, Lt.-Col. F. . . j 

Hepple,. E< M. . . . ! 

Herbert, Maj.-Gen. Sir Ivor, 1 

Bart., M,P. . 

Hesse, F. W. . 
tHewitt, G. Southby. . | 

Hibbard, J. M. 

Hick, W. A. . 

Hicks, Mrs. R. . 

Higgins, B. , . . 

Higgs, J. M. . 
tHill, B. H. 


Chilvester Hill, Caine, Wilts 
West Hay, Wrington . 

Leigh, Lancashire 
Trevina, Tintagel, Cornwall . 

The Cottage, Margam, Port Talbot 
10, Portland Place, London, W. 
Maidford, Malmesbury, Wilts 
West Pennard, Glastonbury . 

Knightshayes Court, Tiverton, 
Devon ..... 
Hensleigh, Tiverton, Devon . 
Elmfield, Exeter .... 
Queen Charlton, near Bristol 
Street Ashton House, Lutterworth 
Buscot Park, Faringdon, Berks 
Elmstree, Tetbury 
Camerton, near Bath . 

Llanarth Court, Raglan, Mon. 
Yeomans, Wrington, East Somerset 
Day, Son & Hewitt, 22, Dorset 
Street, London, W. . 

Garth, Batheaston, Bath 
Wayffeld, Batheaston, Bath. 
Treganhoe, Newbridge, R.S.O., 
Cornwall .... 
Millhouse Farm, Chesterblade, 
Shepton Mallet ' . . . 

Farnborough, Kent 
Uphill, Weston-super-Mare . 


I Sub- 
I scriptions. 

I £ s. d. 
10 0 
! 1 0 0 
I 1 0 0 
I 1 0 0 

I 1 0 0 

i 

j 1 0 0 

j 1 0 0 

i 1 0 0 
10 0 

i 1 0 0 
! 1 0 0 

,10 0 
I 1 0 0 

1 1 0 0 
10 0 
i 1 0 0 
■ 1 1 0 
;i 1 0 
I • • 
110 0 

i 

12 2 0 
10 0 
10 0 
1 0 0 

1 i 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 

1 0 0 
1 0 0 


1 0 0 
1 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 10 0 

1 0 p 
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cixxii 


Subscriptions, 


Name. 

Eesidence. 

Sab- 

soilptions. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Hill, Edward 

Stratton House, Evercreech 

1 

0 

0 

Hill, H. . . . . 

Paulton, near Bristol . 

1 

1 

0 

Hill,V. T. 

Mendip Lodge, Langford, Bristol . 

1 

1 

0 

Hill, W. B. . 

Underhill Farm, Cannock Road, 





Wolverhampton 

1 

0 

0 

Hill, Capt. W. J. M. . 

Westwood House, West Bergholt, 





Essex ..... 

1 

0 

0 

Hippisley & Sons 

Wells, Somerset .... 

1 

0 

0 

Hippisley, R. J. B. 

Ston Easton Park, Bath 

1 

0 

0 

fHoare, Sir H. H. A., Bart. . 

Stourhead, Zeals, S.O., Wilts. 




Hobbs, J. T. . 

Maisey Hampton, Fairford . 

1 

0 

0 

Hobbs. R. W. . 

Kelmscott, Lechlade 

1 

0 

0 

♦Hobhouse, Rt. Hon. H. 

Hadspen House, Castle Cary. 

2 

0 

0 

Hoddinott, S. . 

Worminster Farm, Shepton Mallet 

1' 

0 

0 

Holland and Coombs . 

Bristol ..... 

1 

0 

0 

HoUand, J. R. . 

...... 

1 

0 

0 

Holt Needham, 0. N. . 

Barton Court, Colwall, near Malvern 

1 

0 

0 

•fHooper, R. N. . 

Stanshawes Court, Chipping Sod- 





bury ..... 


. . 


tHope, W. H. B. 

Eastwood, East Harptree, Bristol . 


, , 


Hopkins, W. . 

Pancross Farm, Llancarvan . 

1 

0 

0 

Hopper, H. R. . 

Merryweather & Sons, Greenwich 





Road, London, S.E. . 

1 

1 

0 

Horlick, J., D.L. 

Cowley Manor, Cheltenham . 

1 

0 

0 

tHomer, Sir J. F. Fortescue 

Mells Park, Fronie 


, , 


Hornsby and Sons (Ltd.) 

Grantham, Lincoln 

1 

0 

0 

Horton, Rev. Le G. . 

Wellow Vicarage, Bath 

1 

1 

0 

Hosegood, A. W. 

Williton, Taunton 

1 

0 

0 

Hosegood, Obed., jun. 

Dillington, Ilminster 

0 

10 

0 

Hosken, W. J. . 
tHoskins, R. J. . 

Pulsack, Hayle, Cornwall 

1 

0 

0 

Beard Hill Farm, Shepton Mallet . 
North Perrott Manor, Crewkeme, 


•• 


Hoskyns, H. W. P. . 

Somerset . . 

1 

0 

0 

Houldsworth, A. F. . 

Widoombe, Kingsbridge, Devon . 

1 

1 

0 

Houlton, W. . . . 

Broadfield Farm, Northleaoh, R.S.O. 

1 

0 

0 

Hounsell. J. M. . 

Wraxall Manor Farm, Cattistock, 





Dorset ..... 

1 

0 

0 

Howard, J. and F. 

Britannia Works, Bedford . 

1 

0 

0 

Hudson, E. V. . 

Wolseley Works, Witton, Birming- 





ham ..... 

1' 

0 

0 

tHughes, A. E. . 

Wintercott, Leominster 


. . 


Humphries, Sidney 

Eastfield Lodge, Westbury-on- 
Trym, Bristol .... 

1 

1 

0 

Hunter, Sir Charles, Bart., 




M.P 

1, West Eaton Place, London, S.W. 

1 

0 

0 


m 




Subscriptions, 


clxxiii 


Name. 

Besidence. 

1 Sub- 
1 ficriptions. 





; £ 

s. d. 

Hunter, J. 



Seed Merchant, Chester 

. 1 

0 0 

tHurle,- J. C. . 



Brislington Hill, Bristol 

. I 


Hurst and Son . 



152, Houndsditch, London . 

. ! 1 

0 0 

Hussey, J. W. . 



Bouverie House, Exeter 

• i 1 

0 0 

fHylton, Lord . 


1 

Charlton, near Radstock 

• , 

• • 



Ibbotson, R. . . . 

♦Ilchester, Earl of 
Imbert-Terry, H. M. . 
Inaes, G. P. ^tchell . 
International Harvester Co 
(Limited) 

*Irby, Hon. G. N. . 

Ireland, A. C. . 

Irvine, H. O. 

♦Islington, Lord 
♦Ismay, J. H. . 


! The Hawthorns, Knowle, Warwick- 
I shire . . . . .10 0 

I Melbury, Dorchester . . .1 2 2 0 

I Strcte Raleigh, Whimple . .110 0 

I Craig-yr-Haul, Castleton, Cardiff . | 1 0 0 

: 80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.CJ 10 0 
i Porthamel, Llanfair, P.G., Anglesey 2 0 0 
' Brislington Hall, near Bristol ..1 1 1 0 

Southerndown, Bridgend, Glam. .1 0 0 

' Hartham Park, Corsham . . | 2 0 0 

Iwerne Minster, Blandford, Dorset ,200 


Jackman, J*crcy 

Pulteney Hotel, Bath 

, 1 

0 

0 

Jackson, Sir H. M., Bart. 

! Llantillio Court, Abergavenny 

; 1 

0 

0 

Jardine, E., M.P. 

The Park, Nottingham. 

1 

1 

0 

Jarmain,.T. M. . 

i Haseley Iron Works, Tets worth 

i 1 

0 

0 

Jefferis, Mrs. 

1 Royal Refreshment Rooms, Bristol 

1 1 

0 

0 

JefiFerson, J. . 

; Willaston House, Nantwich . 

1 1 

0 

0 

Jenkins, D. . . . 

: Flemingstone Court, Cowbridge, 





Glam. . . . . 

1 

0 

0 

Jenkins, E. . . . 

Charlton Road, Keynsham, Bristol 

1 

0 

0 

Jenkins, Captain Vaughan . 

' St. Winifreds, Combo Down, Bath 

1 

0 

0 

Jenkins, W. H. P. . 

1 Frenchay Park, Bristol . . j 

1 

0 

0 

Jennings, P. H. . 

Cockfield Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, j 

1 

0 

0 

♦Jersey, Earl of . 

Middleton Park, Bicester, Oxon. . j 

2 

0 

0 

Jervoise, Mrs. B. A. L. 

! Herriard Park, Basingstoke • . | 

1 

1 

0 

Jervoise, F. H. T. 

Herriard Park, Basingstoke . . j 

1 

1 

0 

Jeyes* Sanitary Com- 

1 1 




pounds Company . 

1 Cannon Street, London, E.C. . j 

1 

0 

o” 

John, E. ... 

1 Cowbridge, Glamorgan . . ; 

1 

0 

0 

Johns, W. B. . 

^ Holnicote, Minehead . . . j 

1 

0 

0 
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obcxiv 


Name. 

Besidenee. 

Sub* 

soriptioni. 



£ 8. d. 

fJonas, F. N. . 

. ..... 

. • 

Jones, T. S. . 

Frondez, Radyr, Cardiff 

10 0 

Jones, W. ... 

Penoisely, near Cardiff 

10 0 

KeelW. W. . 

Stanton Drew, Somerset 

10 0 

Keeling, G. . . . 

North Hill Farm, Dunkerton, Bath 

10 0 

Keene, Janies B. & Co. 

Journal Office, Bath 

10 0 

Kekewich, T. H., J.P. 

Peamore, Exeter. 

10 0 

Kell&Co. 

Gloucester ..... 

1 0 0 

Kelly, Capt. A. L. . 

Cadbury House, Wincanton, 



Somerset .... 

10 0 

Kelway, W. . 

Huish Episcopi, Langport 

110 

Kemble, C. A. , 

Hallatrow, Bristol 

10 0 

tKemp, L. J. . 

Maer, Exmouth .... 

, , 

Kennaway, Rt. Hon. Sir 



J. H., Bart.. M.P. . 

Escot, Ottery St. Mary . 

1 1 0 

Kennaway, J. 

Escot, Ottery St. Mary 

1 0 0 

tKettlewell, W. W. 

Easi Harptree Court, Bristol 

, . 

Keynsham Stud Co. . 

Keynsham, near Bristol 

10 0 

♦Keyser, C. E. . 

Aldermaston Court, Reading 

2 0 0 

Keyworth, J. and H. & Co. . 

36, Tarleton Street, Liverpool 

10 0 

King, J., M.P. . 

Sandhouse, Wit ley. Surrey . 

10 0. 

King and Sons, R. 

Milsora Street, Bath 

110 

King, W. E. M. . 

Donhead Lodge, Salisbury . 

1 0 0 

Kingscote, M. J. 

Watermoor House, Cirencester 

10 0 

Kingscote, T., M.V.O. 

Watermoor House, Cirencester 

10 0 

Kingwell, H. J. . 

Great Aish, South Brent, S. Devon 

10 0 

Kinneir, H. . . . 

Redville, Swindon 

10 0 

tKnollys, C. R. . ' . 

Weekley, Kettering 


Knox, E. . . 

Kilmersdon, Bath 

1 1 0 

fKruse, W. . . . 

Park, Truro .... 


tLake, C 

Oakley,^ Higham, Kent 


jjane, A. P. . 

Arthor’s Club, St. James’s, London 

10 0 

*Lansdovme, Marquis of 

Bowood, Caine .... 

2 0 0 

Larkworthy, E. W. . 

Messrs. J. L. Larkworthy & Co., 



Worcester .... 

10 0 

fLatham, T. . . . 

Dorchester, Oxon 

•• 
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Subscriptions. 


clxxv 


Name. 



Kesidence. 

Sub- 

scriptions. 





£ 

8. 

d: 

Laurey, A. 

. 

. 

Varful, Ludgvan, Long Rock, 






R.S.O., Cornwall 

1 

0 

0 

Lear, F. G. 

, 


The Court Farm, Rodley, West- 







bury-on-Severn, Glos. 

1 

0 

0 

Lee, Major-Gen. H. H. 

, 

The Mount, Dinas Powis, near 







Cardiff ..... 

1 

0 

0 

Lees, Sir T., Bart. 

, 

. 

South Lychett Manor, Poole 

1 

1 

0 

Le Feuvre, F. V. 

. 

, 

La Fosse, St. i^eter’s, Jersey 

1 

0 

0 

Legard, A. G. 

, 

, 

Brow Hill, Batheaston, Bath 

1 

0 

0 

Lennard, Sir H., Bart. 

, 

Wickham Court, West Wickham, 







1 Kent ..... 

1 

0 

0 

Tjethbridge, Charles 



1 Heytesbury House, Hoytesbury, 







Wilts 

1 

0 

0 

♦Lethbridge, Sir 

Wroth 





P. a. Bart. . 



Sandhill Park, near Taunton 

2 

0 

0 

Leverton, W. A. 



Columb John Farm, Stoke Canon, 







Exeter ..... 

1 

0 

0 

Leverton, W. 



Woolleigh Barton, Beaford, North 







Devon ..... 

0 

10 

0 

Lewis, Col. H. . 



Green Meadow, near Cardiff . 

1 

1 

0 

Lewis, Wm. and Son 
fLey, John Henry 
fLeyland, C. J. . 



Herald Office, Bath 

Trehill, Exeter .... 
i Haggerston Castle, Beal, North- 

1 

0 

0 



' umberland .... 




Liddell, C. 0. . 



j Shirenewton Hall, Chepstow 

1 

1 

0 

Liddon, E., M.D. 



j Silver Street House, Taunton 

1 

0 

0 

Linton, E. N. . 



1 Westgate (’hambers, Newport, Mon. 

1 

0 

0 

Lipscomb, Godfrey 



1 Margam Park, Port Talbot . 

1 

0 

0 

Lister & Co. 



! Dursley, Glos. .... 

1 

1 

0 

fLister, J. J. 


• 

j Waminglid Grange, Haywards 







1 Heath ..... 




Llewellyn, Col. Evan H. 


The Court Farm, Langford, Bristol 

1 

i 

0 

Llewellyn, Llewellyn 

T. 

E. 

Hackwood, Basingstoke 

1 

1 

0 

♦Llewel}^!, Sir J. 
Bart. 

♦Lloyd, Herbert 

T. 

D.. 

Penllergaer, Swansea , 

Plas Cilybebyll, Pontardawe, 

2 

2 

0 



R.S.O., Glam 

2 

2 

0 

Lloyd, J. C. . 



Dinas, Brecon .... 

1 

0 

0 

Lock, B. J. 



Tudney Farm, llminster . . j 

0 

10 

0 

♦tLong, Rt. Hon. Walter H., 




M.]?. . 

, 

, 

Rood Ashton, Trowbridge . 


. . 


Long, Col. William 

, 

, 

Woodlands, Congresbury, Somerset 

1 

0 

0 

Longrigg, G. E. 


, 

Weston Lea, Bath 

1 

0 

0 

Lopes, Sir H. Y. Buller, Bai’t. 

Maristow, Roborough, Devon 

1 

0 

0 

Loram Brothers 



Cathedral Dairy, Exeter 

1 

1 

0 

Lovelace. T. 



Bratton Court, Minehead, Somerset 

1 

0 

0 

Lovell, G. W. . 

• 

• 

Tyndall Villa, Wells Road, Bath . 

1 

0 

o’ 
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clxxvi 


Sitbscriptions. 


Name. 

Besidence. 

Sub- 

scriptions. 



£ B. d. 

Lucas, Ix)rd 

Wrest Park, Ampthill . 

1 0 0 

Ludlow, Lord . 

Hardenhuish, Chippenham . 

10 0 

tLutley, J. H. . 

Luttrell, Capt. A. F. . 

Brockhampton, Worcester . 

Court House, East Quantoxhead, 
Bridgwater .... 

10 0 

LuttrelJ, Claude M. F. 

15, Gay Street, Bath . 

1 1 0 

♦MacAndrew, J. J. 

Lukesland, Ivybridge . 

2 0 0 

McCahnont, D. H. B.. 

Crockford’s Hall, Newmarket 

110 

Macdonald, K. 

i5. vSion Hill, Bath 

1 0 0 

McIntosh, Mrs. C. M. . 

Havering Park, Havering Atte 
Bower, Essex .... 

1 1 0 

Major, H. J. and C. (Ltd.) . 

Bridgwater .... 

1 0 0 

MaUett,W. E. . 

The Octagon, Bath 

1 0 0 

fMansell. A. E. . , 

Marcus, M. . . . 

Mount Vernon, Melton Mowbray, 
Tasmania .... 

High Trees, Redhill, Surrey . 

10 0 

Marden, E. D. . 

Marston House, Marston Magna, 
Bath ..... 

10 0 

Marfell, R. H. . 

Great House Farm, Llangeview,Usk 

10 0 

Marken, K. R. . 

Henstaff Court, Pontyclun, R.S.O.. 

1 1 0 

Marker, Richard 

Combe, near Honiton . 

10 0 

Marriner, C. F. . 

Thorpe Hall, Hasketon, Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk 

1 1 0 

Marshall, L. H. 

Chippenham .... 

10 0 

Marshall, Sons & Co. . 

Britannia Iron Works, Gainsboro*. 

10 0 

Martin, E. G. Bromley 

St. Cloud, Callow End, Worcester . 

10 0 

Martin, J. . . . 

Thorvcrton, R.S.O., Devon . 

10 0 

Martin and Carnes 

Taunton ..... 

10 0 

Martyn, G. . . . 

Tremeddan, Liskeard, Cornwall 

1 1 0 

Mason, P. F. . 

Swansea ..... 

10 0 

Massey-Harris Co. (Ltd.), 
(C. W. Dawkins, General 
Manager) 

54 & 55, Bunhill Row, London, 
E.C 

10 0 

Master, Col.* T. W. Chester 

Knole Park, Almondsbury . 

1 1 0 

Masters, A. . . . 

Lanelay Hall, Llantrissant, S. Wales 

1 0 0 

Mathews, Ernest 

Little Shardeloes, Amersham, 
Bucks ..... 

10 0 

Mathews, E. R. Norris, 
F.R.Hist. Soc. 

Central Library, Bristol 

1 0 0 

Mathias, W. H., J.P. . 

Tynycyramer Hall, Porth, near 
-Pontypridd .... 

1 ‘0 0 
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Subscriptions. 


clxxvii 


Name. 

Eesidence. 

Sob- 

BcriptioQs. 



£ 

8. 

d. 

Matthews, Adam 

The Cornhill Stud, Swansea 

1 

0 

0 

Matthews, David 

Llwyneryr, Morriston, Glam. 

! 1 

0 

0 

Matthews, L. B. 

Milton, Gillingham, Dorset . 

1 1 

0 

0 

Maulo Major-Gen. H. B. 

2, Penn Lea Road, Newbridge Hill, 





Bath ..... 

1 

0 

0 

Maule, M. St. John . 

Chapel House, Bath 

1 

0 

0 

May, A. C. 

Avon House, Stoke Bishop, Bristol 

1 

0 

0 

Meade-King, W. 0. . 

1 Walford House, Taunton 

1 

0 

0 

Meager, F. F. . 

' Melbourne House, Swansea . 

! 1 

0 

0 

Meddick, William G. . 

1 L Great Stanhope Street, Bath . 

1 

0 

0 

Medlycott, H. M. 

Milborne Port, Somerset 

1 

0 

0 

Merriman, T, W. 

126, Bryn Road, Swansea 

1 

0 

0 

Merry, Richard . 

Goulds, Broadclyst, Exeter . 

1 0 

10 

0 

Merr 3 rweather, J. C. . 

4, Whitehall Court, London, S.W. 

1 

0 

0 

Merthyr, Lord . 

Methuen, General Lord, C.B., 

The Mardy, Aberdare . 

1 

0 

0 

C.M.G 

Corsham Court, Wilts . 

1 

0 

0 

Mildmay, Capt. C. B. St. J. . 

Hallam, Dulverton 

1 

0 

0 

tMildred, G. B. . 

Newington House, Craven Arms, 





Shropshire .... 


. . 


fMiles, Sir Henry, Bart. 

Mill bank. Sir Powlett 

Abbots Leigh, Bristol . 




C, J., Bart. 

Norton Manor, Presteign 

1 

0 

0 

Miller, T. A. J. P. 

('‘aisson House, Ck)mbe Hay, Bath . 

1 

1 

0 

Miller, T. H. . 

1 Clan Villa, Bathwick Hill, Bath . 

1 

0 

0 

Miller-Hallett, A. 

1 Goddington, Chelsfiold, Kent 

1 

1 

0 

Mills, B.W. 

1 31, Cambridge Place, Paddington, 

1 




j London, W. . . . . 

1 1 

0 

0 

Milsom, C. and Son 

9, Fleet Street, Swindon 

! 1 

1 

0 

Mitchell, A. C. . 

Highgrove, Tetbury 

1 1 

0 

0 

Mitchell, E. J. 

The Pahner Tyre (Ltd.), 119, 

1 




Shaftesbury Avenue, Ix)ndon, 
W.C 

1 

0 

0 

tMitcheJl, F. J. . 

Llanfreckva Grange, Caerleon, Mon. 


. . 


Molassine Co. 

East Greenwich, London, S.E. . i 

1 

0 

0 

Montehore, Mrs. 

Worth Park, Crawley, Sussex 

I 1 

1 

0 

Moody, C. 

Maismoor, Evercreech . 

1 1 

0 

0 

Moore-Gw5rQ, J. E. 
tMoore, H. F. . 

Duffryn, Neath, Glamorgan . 

Renee House, 48, Dulwich Road, 

1 1 

0 

0 

Herne Hill, S.E: 


. . 


Moore, W. and Son . 

9 and 10, Monmouth Street, Bath . 

1 

0 

0 

Moore-Stevens, CoL R. A. . 

Winscott, Torrington, Devon 

1 

0 

0 

Morant, Mrs. E. 

Brokenhurst Park, Hants 

1 

0 

0 

Morel, C. E. . 

. . . . . . . 

1 

0 

0 

♦Moreton, Lord . 

Sarsden Lodge, Chipping Norton • 

2 

2 

0 

Morgan, Lieut.-Col. Courtenay 

Tredegar Park, Newport, Mon. 

i 

1 

0 

0 
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Subscriptions. 


Name. 

Besidence. 

Sub- 

scriptions. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Morgan, Lewis . 

Cathedral Road, Cardiff 

1 

1 

0 

♦Morgan, T. . . . 

Capital and Counties Bank Build- 





ings, Taff Street, Pontypridd 

2 

2 

0 

Morgan, T. S. . 

Whimple House, Whimple, Exeter . 

1 

0 

0 

Morgan, W. A. . 

Win thank, St. Andrews, Fife 

1 

1 

0 

Morgan-Richardson, C. 

Morgenan, Rhoshill, R.S.O. . 

1 

0 

0 

♦Morley, Earl of 

Saltrain, Plympton, Devon . 

2 

0 

0 

Morley, Charles . 

Shockerwick, Bath 

1 

1 

0 

♦Morris, C. . . . 

Highfield Hall, St. Albans 

2 

0 

0 

Morris and Griffin (Ltd.) 

Maindee, Newport, Mon. 

1 

1 

0 

Morris, Sir R. A., Bart. 

Sketty Park, Swansea . 

1 

0 

0 

Morris, Son and Peard 

Auctioneers, North Curry, Taunton 

1 

0 

0 

Morris, W. . . . 

25, Albany Villas, Hove, Brighton 

1 

.0 

0 

Morrison, Captain J. A. 

Salisbury ..... 

1 

0 

0 

tMorrison, J. A. 

Fonthill House, Tisbury, Wilts 


. . 


Morse, L. L. . 

The Croft, Swindon 

1 

1 

0 

♦Mount-Edgcumbe, Earl of . 

Mount Edgcumbe, Devonport 

2 

2 

0 

tMucklow, E., J.P. . 

Woodhill, Bury, Lancashire . 


. . 


Muller, Jensen 

Newport, Mon. .... 

1 

0 

0 

Muntz, F. E. . 

Umberslade, Hockley Heath, War- 





wickshire. .... 

1 

0 

0 

Muntz, J. 0. . 

Goodameavy, Yelverton 

1 

0 

0 

Murray-Anderdon, H. Edwd. 

Henlade House, Taunton 

i 

j 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Naper, Col. W. D. 

2b, Dawson Place, Hyde Park, 




London, W. .... 

1 

0 

0 

Napier, H. B. . 

Ashton Court Estate Office, Long 
Ashton, Bristol 

London, Glos. and N. Hants Dairy 

1 

1 

0 

Neagle, D. T. . 

Company, Clifton, Bristol . 

1 

0 

0 

Neal,J. F. 

Kingsdon, Taunton 

1 

0 

0 

Neeld, Sir A. D., Bart., C.B. 

Grittleton, Chippenham 

1 

.0 

0 

Nelder. C. W. . 

Carnarvon Arms, Dulverton, 





Somerset .... 

0 

10 

0 

fNeville-Grenville, Robert . 

Butleigh Court, Glastonbury 


. . 


New, H. G. . 

Craddock, CuUompton, Devon 

1 

0 

0 

Newington, C. . 

Newman, Sir R. H. S. D. L., 

Oakover, Ticehurst, Sussex . 

1 

0 

0 

Bart. .... 

Mamhead Park, near Exeter 

1 

1 

0 

tNewton, J. G. . 

Millaton House, Bridestowe, Devon 




Nicholetts, E. C. 

The T.K)n8, Bitton, Gloucestershire. 

1 

0 

0 

Nichols, G. . . . 

48, Broad Street, Bristol 

1 

0 

0 
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Name. 

i 

Kesideiice. 

Sub- 

scriptions. 



£ s. d. 

Nicoll, D. ... 

Burntwood House, near Winchester 

1 0 0 

Nix, J 

Tilgate, Crawley, Sussex 

1 1 0 

♦Norman ton, Earl of . 

i Somerley, Ringwood . 

12 0 0 

North, G. F. . 

Stratfield Saye, Mortimer, R.S.O., 
Berks. ..... 

1 0 0 

Northoote, Lord 

25, St. James’s Place, London, S.W. 

10 0 

♦Northumberland, Duke of 

Albury Park, Guildford 

6 0 0 

i 


) 

I 


Oakey, G. 

. , Brittleware Farm, Chari wood. 




Oakley, H. E. . 

! Surrey ..... 

1 

0 

0 

. ; Dewstow, near Chepstow 

1 

1 

0 

Oborne, T. 

. ; Twinhoe Farm, Midford, Bath 

1 

0 

0 

fO’ Hagan, Lord 

• 1 P 3 ^go Park, Havering Atte Bower, 





Romford .... 

! 



O’Halloran, Miss P. . 

. 8, Upper George Street, London, W. 

i 1 

0 

0 

Osborne, J. 

. ; 9, Clifton Park, Clifton . 

' 1 

1 

0 

Osborne, W. 

. Barrack Farm, Odd Down, Bath . 

; 1 

0 

0 

Osmond and Son 

. ' Spalding ; 

1 1 

0 

0 


i 


Paget, A. B, . 

Paget, L. C. - 
* Paget, Sir Richard, Bart, 

Pain, W. H. 
l^almer, G. LI. . 

Palmer, G. W. . 
tPalmer,. R. 

Palmer, W. H. 
tParker, Hon. Cecil T. 
Parker, P. J. 

Parmiter, P. J. & Co. 
Parry-Okeden, E. 

Parry -Okeden, Lieut. -Col. 


Church Farm, Fawley, Hants 
Middlethorpe Hall, Yorks. . 

9, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, 
London .... 

High House, Kings bridge 
! Lackham, Lacock, Wilts 
I Marlston Lodge, Newbury . 

! Lodge Farm, Nazeing, Waltham 
Cross, Essex 

; York Buildings, Bridgwater . 

I The Grove, Corsham, Wilts . 

Plymouth Street, Swansea . 
i Tisbury, Wilts 
i Turnworth, Blandford . 


i 1 
! 1 
! 1 


0 0 
0 0 


I 2 0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


10 0 

■10 0 

10 0 

10 0 


U.E.P. 

Parsons, A. J. . 
fParsons, J. D. Toogood, jun. 
fParsons, R. M. P. . 


Turnworth, Blandford . . . ! 

31, Sussex Street, St. Philip’s, 
Bristol . . . . . I 

Manor View, Rusthall, Tunbridge ' 
Wells 

Misterton, Crewkeme, Somerset . ; 


1 0 0 
1 0 0 
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SiAscnptions. 


Name. 


Besidence. 


Pass, A. D. 


Pa3me, G. . 

Peacock, E. . . . 

Peacock, W. 

Peake-Mason, W. J. . 
Pearce, S. & Co. 

Pearse, T. C. . 

Peel, E. Morton 
Peel, Viscount . 

Pember, G. H. . 
♦Pembroke, Earl of . 

Penberthy, Professor J. 

Pendarvea, W. Cole 
Percival, P. . . . 

Perkins, Col. E. K. . 

Perowne, Col. W. 
tPerry- Herrick, Mrs. , 
Petherick, R., jun. 

Fetters (Ltd.) 

Pettifer, T. & Co. 
tPettifer, T. Valentine, 
J.P., F.R.aV.S. . 
Phillips, P. . . . 

Phillipps, L. R. . 

Phipps, C.N.P.. 

Piggott Brothers & Co. 

Pike, C. A. 


fPinney, R. W. P. 
tPitt, W. 

Plaister, C. 

Plumptre, H. F. 
♦Plymouth, Earl of 
♦Poltimore, Lord 
Poole, Mrs. A. R. 
Pope, Alfred 
Pope, A. R. 

Pope, John 


[ Manor House, Wootton Fitzpaine, 
i Charmouth, Dorset . 
j Eastbourne Dairy, Camden Road, 
j Bath ..... 

I Bewdley Villa, Bath 
I 3, Buckingham Gate, London 
1 The Manor House, Trent, Sherborne 
i 46a, Market Street, Manchester 
Leigh Farm, Dulverton 
80, Walter Road, Swansea 
62, Grosvenor Street, London, W. 

Wilton House, Salisbury 
I Dean Hall, Newnham, Glos. . 

: Pendarves, Camborne, Cornwall . 

I Manor House, Borrow, Burnham . 

I Sliales, Bitterne, Hants . 

I Posbury House, Crediton 
I Beau Manor Park, Loughborough . 

I Acland Barton, Landkey, Bam- 
i staple ..... 
j Yeovil ..... 

! Eydon, Banbury 
i 

j The Knoll, Tetbury, Gloucester 
; Nantcoch, Newport, Mon. 

Chalcot, Westbury, Wilts 
69, Bishopsgate Street Without, 
London. E. C. . 

Permanent Nitrate Committee, 
Friar’s House, 39-41, New Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 

Sutton Veny, Warminster 
South Stoke House, Bath 
Church Farm, Monkton Combe, 
Bath ..... 
Goodnestone, Dover 
Hewell Grange, Bromsgrove . 
Poltimore Park, Exeter 
King’s Hill, Dursley 
Dorchester .... 
Culliford House, Dorchester 
No were, Wellington, Somerset 


Sub- 

scriptiona. 

iTsTd. 

1 0 0 

10 0 
10 0 
1 1 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
1 1 0 
10 0 
2 0 0 
1 ' 0 0 
110 
110 
110 
1 0 0 


0 10 0 
10 0 
10 0 


1 i 0 

110 


1 0 0 


10 0 


10 0 
10 0 
4 0 0 
3 '3 0 
1 1 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
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Name. 

Eesidence. 

Sub- 

scriptions. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Pope, S. P. 

Howden, Tiverton, N. Devon 

1 

1 

0 

Popham, H. L. 

Hunstrete House, Pensford, Bristol 

1 

0 

0 

Porter, W. J. H. 

Glendale Farm, Wedmore 

1 

0 

0 

tPortman, Hon. C. B. 

Goldicote, Stratford-on-Avon 


, , 


Portman, Hon. Mrs. C. B. . 

Goldicote, Stratford-on-Avon 

1 

0 

0 

*Portman, Viscount . 

Bryariston, Blandford . 

5 

0 

0 

Price, Owen 

Nant 3 rrharn, Cray, Brecon 

1 

0 

0 

Prichard, H. L. . 

Ponmaen, R.S.O., Glam. 

1 

1 

0 

Pritchard, D. F., J.P. 

Crumlin Hall, Crumlin, Mon. 

1 

1 

0 

Proctor, H. and T. 

Cathay, Bristol .... 

1 

1 

0 

Pullen, James 

Tormarton, Gloucester 

1 

0 

0 

tPurgold, A. D. . 

Ebnal Lodge, Gobowen, Salop 


• • 


Quantock Vale Cider Co. 

North Pet her ton, Bridgwater 

1 

0 

0 

Quested, J. E. . 

The Firs, Cheriton, Kent 

1 

0 

0 

♦fRadnor, Earl of 

Longford Castle, Salisbury . 




fRansome, B. C. 

Orwell Works, Ipswich 


. . 


Ransome, E. C. . 

Orwell Works, Ipswich 

1 

0 

0 

Rawlence, Ernest A. . 

Newlands, Salisbury 

1 

0 

0 

Read, B 

Church Farm, Cam, Dursley, 





Gloucester .... 

; 1 

0 

0 

Rees, D. . 

Brynbedw, Tylorstown, Glam. 

1 1 

1 

0 

Rees, W. J. 

Reeves, Robert and John, 

Laurels, Swansea 

1 

1 

1 

0 

and Son 

Bratton Iron Works, Westbury, 





Wilts 

1 

0 

0 

♦Reid, Jj McClymont 

Cleeve Grange, Bishops Cleeve, 





Gloucestershire 

! 2 

0 

0 

Rendall, W. . . . 

Hempton Lodge, nr. Hythe, Kent 

! 1 

1 

0 

Riccard, H. J. H. . 

2, Nelson Place, West, Bath 

1 

0 

0 

Rice, H. E. H. . 

Dene Court, Dover 

1 

0 

0 

Richardson, Rev. A. . 

Combe Down Vicarage, Bath 

1 1 

0 

0 

Riley, 0. C. H. . 

The Brainge, Putley, Ledbury, | 





Herefordshire . . . . , 

1 

0 

0 

Roberts, J. D. Cramer 

Thornton, Frant, Sussex . . | 

1 

1 

0 

Robins, J. ... 

High Bray, South Mol ton . . | 

0 

10 

0 

Robins, T. . . . 

Gratton Barton, High Bray, South | 





Molton . . . . . j 

1 

0 

0 

Robinson, J. . . . 

Rings Hill Farm, Borstal, Rochester 

1 

1 

0 

Robinson, E. S. & A. (Ltd.) 

Redcliffe Street, Bristol 

1 

1 

0* 

Robinson, G. & Co. . 

137, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 

1 

0 

0 

Robinson, John & Co. 

Bristol . . • • . 1 

1 

1 

0 
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Name. 


Besldenoe. 


Roe, W. J. 

Rogers, E. P. . 

Rogerson, R. W. 

Rolleston, S. V. 

Rolleston, Col. V., J. P. 
Rolt, J. W. . . . 

Rose, W. J. . 

Rothschild, Lord 
Rouse-Boughton, Sir. W. 


West Pennard, Glastonbury . 
Bumcoose, Perranwell, Cornwall . 
Ward and Co., Northgate Street, 
Bath ..... 
Saltford House, Saltford, Bristol . 
Saltford House, near Bristol . 
Commons, Northam, R.S.O., North 
Devon ..... 
Rowley Farm, Combe Hay, Bath . 
Tring Park, Herts 


St. A., Bart. . 
Rouse-Boughton, Lady 
Rowe, F. W. . 

Rowliffe, E. L. . 

Royal Guernsey Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural 
Society .... 
Runciman, Rt. Hon. Walter, 
M.P. 

Ruston, Proctor & Co. 
Rutherford, J. A. 


I Downton Hall, Ludlow 
' Downton Hall, Ludlow 
; Trevego, Lostwithiel, Cornwall 
I Hall Place, Cranleigh, Guildford 


Guernsey ..... 

Doxford, Chathill, Northumberland 
Lincoln ..... 
Highclere Estate Office, Newbury, 
Berks ..... 


Sage, J. . 

Saillard, P. 

St. Audries, Lord 
tSalmon, H. C. . 

Salmon, W. 

Salomons, L. 

Salter, Benjamin 
Salter, T. . 

Samuelson, Ernest 
Sanders, R. A., M.P. . 
Sandys, Capt. G. J., M.P. 


Sanford, Col. E. C. A., C.M.G. 
Sanford, H. S. J. A. . 


Sankey, R. I. 


Scobell, Col. Barton L. J. . 

Scobell, G. B. 
fScott, T. , . , 
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Vale Farm, Batcombe, Evercreech. 
Buchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex 
St. Audries, Bridgwater 
North Fields, Bridgwater 
Yonder Broadpool Farm, Doulting, 
Shepton Mallet 

Norbury Park, Dorking, Surrey . 
Newlands, Broadclyst, Exeter 
Beare Farm, Broadclyst, Exeter 
Bodicote Grange, Banbury . 
Barwick House, Yeovil 
Hatherleigh House, Weston-super- 
Mare ..... 

The Court House, Middlehill, 
Broadway, Worcestershire. 

Queen Anne’s Mansions, St. James’s 
Park, London, S.W. 

Kingwell Hall, High Littleton, near 

Bristol 

Kingwell Hall, near Bath . 
Ditton (Dourt, Maidstone 


Sub- 

soriptiont. 

”£ a. d. 
1 0 0 
10 0 

10 0 
1 0 0 
1 1 0 

1 0 0 
10 0 
10 0 

1 0 0 
10 0 
1 0 0 
110 


1 0 0 

1 0 0 
10 0 

10 0 


10 0 
10 0 
1 1 0 


10 0 
1 0 0 
10 0 
10 0 
110 
10 0 

1 ‘l 0 
10 0 

1 0 0 

10 0 

1 1 0 
1 0 0 
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Name. 

Besidence. 

Sub- 

BcripUons. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

tSeaton, Lord . 

Sedgwick, T. E. . 

Beechwood, Plympton, Devon 

26, Oriental Street, Poplar, Lon- 
don, E. . 

1 

0 

0 

Senior and Godwin 

Auctioneers, Sturminster Newton, 
Dorset ..... 

1 

1 

0 

Shackeil, R. E. . 

Church Farm, Twerton-on-Avon, 
Bath 

1 

0 

0 

Shakerley, Col. H. W. 

Enham Place, Andover 

1 

0 

0 

fShaw-Stewart, Walter R. . 
Shatford, F. . . . 

Hayes, Shaftesbury 

Home Farm, Marshfield, Chippen- 
ham ..... 

1 

0 

0 

Sheldon, W. . . . 

Long Lane Farm, Bexley Heath . 

1 

0 

0 

♦Shelley, Sir John, Bart. 

Shobrooke Park, Crediton 

2 

2 

0 

Shelley, J. F. . 

Shobrooko Park, Crediton 

1 

0 

0 

Sheppard, W. A. 

14, Widcombe Crescent, Bath 

1 

0 

0 

fSherston, Major C. D. 
tSherston, C. J. T. 
fSherston, T. P. D. . 
Sillifant, A. 0. . 

Evercreech, Somerset . 

Evercreech, Somerset . 

Culm Leigh, Stoke Canon, Exeter . 
Audley’s Wood, Basingstoke 

1 

0 

0 

Simonds, L. de L. 

1 

1 

0 

♦Simpson, Charles ( Hew- 
thorn & Co.) 

Walton Lodge, Broxboume, Herts . 

2 

0 

0 

Simpson, F. C. . 

Maypool, Churston Ferrars, R.S.O., 
S. Devon 

1 

0 

0 

Sinclair, James . . . : 

! 8, Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

1 London, E.C. . 

1 

0 

0 

♦fSinger, A. M. . . . ; 

♦Singer, W. M. 0. . . i 

i 

Hove, Sussex . . . . i 

42, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, ' 
London, W. , 

2 

0 

0 

Skinner, G. C. . . . ! 

Pound, Bishops Lydeard . . j 

1 

0 

0 

Skrine, Col. H. M. . . ^ 

Warleigh Manor, Bath . . ; 

1 

1 

0 

Slatter, J. . . . i 

Paxford, Campden, S.O., Glos. . i 

1 

0 

0 

Smail, J. F. . . . | 

1 Warren Wood, Hayes, Kent . . 1 

1 

1 

0 

Smart, GK E. . . . i 

Combe Hay Manor, Bath . . ! 

1 

1 

0 

Smith, A. J. 

i Brooklea, St. Anne’s Park, Bristol 

1 

0 

0 

Smith, Bros. & Co. (Ltd.) i 

} Westgate Buildings, Bath . . ■ 

1 

0 

0 

Smith, C. M. . 

' South Brook, London Road, Bath : 

1 

0 

0 

Smith, J. . 

Monkton, near Hereford 

1 

0 

0 

fSmith, J. W. . 

Smith, Hon. Mrs. Murray 

Thinghill Court, Hereford 

Gumley Hall, Market Harborough 

1 

0 

0 

tSmith, S. Lee . 

♦Smith, Hon. W. F. D. 

Larkfield, Maidstone . . . | 

Greenlands, Henley-on-Thames • ; 

5 

0 

0 

Smith-Barry, J. H. . 

Stowell Park, Pewsey, Wilts. . . 

1 

0 

0 

♦Smyth, Lady . 

Ashton Court, Bristol . . . ' 

2 

2 

0 

Smyth, P. ... 

Broford, Dulverton 

1 

0 

0 

Smyth- Osbourne, J. S. 

Ash, Iddosleigh, N. Devon . . ' 

1 

0 

0. 

Smyth- Richards, G. C. 

Filleigh Lodge, South Molton 

1 

0 

a 

Snow, Major A. D. . 

WaU Tyning, Bitton, nr. Bristol . j 

1 

1 

0 

♦Somerset, Duke of . 

Maiden Bradley, Bath . . . j 

2 

0 

0 
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Subscriptions, 


Name. 

Eesidenee. 

1 Sub- 
1 Bcriptions. 



1 £ 

s. 

d. 

Somerset Trading Co. 

Bridgwater .... 

' 1 

1 

0 

fSomerville, A. F. 

Binder House, Wells, Somerset 


. . 


South-Eastern Agricultural 





College (The Principal) . 

Wye, Kent • • • . 

j 1 

0 

0 

Southwood, J. W. 

1, St. Peter’s Terrace, Twerton, Bath 

1 

0 

0 

Spear Brothers and Clark 





(Limited) 

Southgate Street, Bath 

i 1 

0 

0 

fSpearman, Sir J. L. E., 





Bart. .... 



, . 


Spencer, P. . . . 

Pondsmead, Oakhill, near Bath 

1 1 

1 

0 

Spencer, W. C. . 

Manor Farm, Hillfield, Cattistock, 

1 




Dorset ..... 

' 1 

0 

0 

Spicer, Capt. 

Spye Park, Chippenham 

i 1 

0 

0 

Spicer, Lady M. 

Spye Park, Chippenham 

1' 

0 

0 

♦Spillers & Bakers (Ltd.) . 

Cardiff ..... 

2 

0 

0 

Spratts’ Patent (Limited) 

24 and 25, Fenchurch Street, 





City, London, E.C. 

1 

0 

0 

Sprye, Rev. T. de L. 

Priston Rectory, Bath. 

1 

0 

0 

Staley, A. E. . 

Combe Hill House, Barton St. 





David, Somerton, Somerset 

1 

0 

0 

♦fStanley, E. A. V. . 

Exford, Taunton 


• • 


Starkey, T. . . . 

Woodville, Ilfracombe . 

1 

0 

0 

Stephens, H. C. . 

Avenue House, Finchley, N. . 

1 

0 

0 

Stevens, R. N. . 

Woodham Hall, Woking, Surrey . 

1 

0 

0 

Stephenson, R. E, W. 

Tue Brook, Liverpool . 

1 

0 

0 

Steward, Major R. H. 

Freshford, near Bath . 

1 

0 

0 

Stoddart, P. . 

Manor House, Walton, Clevedon . 

! 1 

1 

0 

Stoffell, W. M. . 

11, Cavendish Place, Bath 

1 1 

1 

0 

Stokes, C. W. Rees 

Town Clerk, Tenby 

1 

1 

0 

Stooke, J. . . . 

Sherford, Brixton, Plymouth 

1 

1 

0 

Storrar, J. ... 

Grittloton, Chippenham 

i 1 

0 

0 

Stothert, P. K. . 

Bradford-on- Avon, Wilts 

1 

0 

0 

tStrachie, Lord . 

Sutton Court, Pensford, Somerset . 


. , 


Strangways, Hon. H. B. T. 

Shapwick, Bridgwater 

; 1 

0 

0 

Stratton, Richard 

The Duffryn, Newport, Mon. 

1 1 

0 

0 

Stride, T. ... 

Southgate Street, Bath ^ . 

1 1 

0 

0 

Strode, G. S. S. . 

Newnham Park, Plympton . 

1 1 

0 

0 

♦Stuart, Lord Ninian 





Crichton, M.P. 

Cardiff 

2 

2 

0 

Stucley, H. V. G. . 

Pillhead, Bideford, North Devon . 

1 ' 

^0 

0 

Studdy, T. E. . 

Mazonet, Stoke Gabriel, Totnes . 

1 

0 

0 

Studley, J. Im. . 

Toller Fratrum, Maiden Newton . 

1 

0 

0 

Studts, H. . . . 

Ty-Gwyn, Clydach, Swansea 

1 

1 

0 

♦Sutton, Martin J. 

Wargrave Manor, Wargrave, Berks 

2 

0 

0 

♦Sutton and Sons 

Seedsmen, Reading 

2 

2 

0 

Swanwick, Bruce 

R. A. CJollege Farm, CJirenoester 

1 

0 

0 

Swanwick, R. . 

College Farm, Cirencester 

1 

0 

0 

Symons, J. & Co. (Ltd.) 

The Plains, Totnes 

1 

I 

1 

0 
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Name. 


Besidenee. 

sub- 

Bcriptioni. 




£ 

s. 

d. 

Talbot, Miss 


Margam Park, Port Talbot . 

1 

0 

0 

Tamlin, W. 

, 

Talbot House, Stanley Road, 






Teddington, Middlesex 

1 

0 

0 

Tangyes (Limited) 

• 

Cornwall Works, Birmingham 

1 

0 

0 

Tanner, H. 

. 

Westgate Buildings, Bath 

1 

0 

0 

Tapp, David James . 

. 

Knaplock, Winsford, Dulverton . 

1 

0 

0 

Tapp, J. A. 

. 

Knaplock, Dulverton . 

1 

0 

0 

Tasker W. & Sons (Ltd.), 


Waterloo Ironworks, Andover 

1 

1 

0 

Tasmania, Agent General for 

5, Victoria Street, London, S.W. , 

1 

0 

0 

Tate, J. A. 


Fairfield, Wells, Somerset 

1 

0 

0 

Tatem, W. J. . 


The Court, St. Fagan’s, Glam. 

1 

0 

0 

Taverner, G. E. 


Budlake, Devon .... 

1 

0 

0 

Tayleur, C. W, . 


Hampton, St. Mary Church, Tor- 






quay 

1 

0 

0 

Taylor, A. H. W. 


8, New Bond Street, Bath 

1 

0 

0 

Taylor, C. 


Rock Hill Farm, Ke 5 msham 

1 

0 

0 

•fTaylor, George 


Cranford, Hounslow, W. 




Taylor, H. W. . 


Showle Court, Ledbury, Hereford . 

1 

0 

0 

tTazewell, W. H. 


Manor House, Taunton 




♦Temple, Earl . 


Newton St. Loc, Bath . 

2 

0 

0 

Templeman, G. D. 


Hambridge, CJurry Rivell, Taunton . 

1 

0 

0 

Thomas, D. A., M.P. . 


Llanwem, Newport, Mon. 

1 

1 

0 

Thomas, Sir Griffith . 


Court Herbert, Neath . 

1 

0 

0 

Thomas, I. 


' Ely Farm, Cardiff 

1 

0 

0 

Thomas, J. A. . 


Dolgoy, West Cross, R.S.O., Glam. . 

1 

0 

0 

Thomas, J. 0. . 


j Hatch Beauchamp, Taunton 

1 

0 

0 

Thomas-Stanford, C. . 


1 Preston Manor, Brighton 

: 1 

0 

0 

Thomas, W.-^Tones . 


Dros-y-Mor Park Road, Barry, 






i Glam. ..... 

: 1 

1 

0 

Thomas, W. Meyler . 

. 

i Ynysplwm, Llantrissant 

1 

0 

0 

Thomas & Evans & John 

1 




Dyer (Ltd.) . 

, 

i Swansea ..... 

1 

0 

0 

Thompson, J. W. H. 


' 2, Southwick Crescent, London, W. 

1 

1 

0 

Thomson, Sir R. White 


; Broomfield Manor, Exboume, N. 

1 





1 Devon ..... 

! 1 

0 

0 

Thorley, J. 


j Wood Hall, Shenley, Herts . 

1 

0 

0 

Thome, J. G. . 


! Horridge, Romansleigh, S. Molton. 

1 0 

10 

0 

Thornton, W. A. 


1 Lock, Partridge Grc(m, Sussex 

’ 1 

0 

0 

Thresher, E. B. . 


j Corfe Hill, Weymouth . 

i 1 

0 

0 

Thring, D. T. . 


; Boughton House, near Kettering . 

1 

1 

0 

Thurlow, G. R. . 


Stowmarket .... 

! 1 

0 

0 

♦Thynne, Lord A., M.P. 


16, Manchester Square, London 

1 2 

0 

0 

Tidswell, R. J. . 

, 

Haresfield Court, Stonehouse, Glos. 

1 

0 

0 

Tillard, Rear-Admiral P. 

F. 

Alford House, Castle Cary . 

' 1 

0 

0 

Tilley, R. 


Chippenham . ' . 

1 1 

0 

0 

Tilley, W. T. S. . 


East Compton, Shepton Mallet . 1 

i 1 

1 

0 

Timmins, T. B. 


24, Green Park, Bath . 

; 1 

0 

i! 

Tipper, B. C., and Son 


Balsall Heath, Birmingham . 

1 

0 

0 

Titt, J. W. 

• 

Implement Maker, Warminster 

1 1 

0 

0 
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Subscriftions, 


yame. 

Bealdence. 

! Sub- 
1 soriptions. 



£ 8. d. 

Toogood, E. K. . 

Messrs. Toogood & Sons, South- 
ampton ..... 

1 0 0 

Torr, E. R. Berry 

Instow, N. Devon 

1 0 0 

Tory, Randolph . 

Charisworth, Blandford 

1 0 0 

Trafford, G. R. . 

Hill Court, Ross, Herefordshire 

1 1 0 

♦Tredegar, Viscount . 

Tredegar Park, Newport, Mon. 

2 2 0 

Treffry, I. de C. 

l^enarwyn, Par Station 

1 1 0 

Trefusis, Col. The Hon. J. S. 

Hawkmoor, Bovey Tracy, Devon . 

1 0 0 

Trelawney, J. S. 

Harewood, Buckfastleigh, Devon . 

1 0 0 

Tremaine, W. H. 

Trerice, Newlyn East, Cornwall 

10 0 

Tremaine, W. H. 

Sherborne, Northleach, Cheltenham 

10 0 

Tremayne, Capt. W. F. 

Carclews, Perran ar Warthal, Truro 

1 1 0 

Tremayne, Hon. Mrs. 

Sydenham, Lewdown, R.S.O., N. 
Devon ..... 

1' 0 0 

Trepplin, Ernest C. 

Orchard Portman, Taunton . 

1 0 0 

Trevilian, E. B. Cely . 

Port Down, Taunton . 

1 0 0 

Troyte, H. . . . 

Huntsham Court, Bampton, Devon 

10 0 

fTroyte-Chafyn-Grove, G. . 
Trump, W. . . . 

North Coker House, Yeovil . 
Borough Farm, Broadclyst, 
Exeter ..... 

1 0 0 

Tucker, H. . . . 

Sutton Montis, Sparkford, Bath . 

1 0 0 

Tucker, M. & Co. 

Broad Quay, Bath 

The Cedars, Wells, Somerset . 
j R.A. College, Cirencester . . | 

1 0 0 

fTudway, C. C. . 

Turner, Drysdale 

1 *0 0 

Turner, J. H. . 

West Mollard, South Molton . j 

10 0 

Turner Brothers 

Milsom Street, Bath . . . 1 

10 0 

Tumor, Lt.-Col. W. W. 

Pinkney Park, Malmesbury, Wilts . | 

10 0 

Twentyman, Exors. of the 
late A. C. . 

Castlecroft, Wolverhampton. 

10 0 

Tyler, General . 

Llantrythyd, near Cowbridgo . - 

1 1 0 

Unite, John 

291, Edgware Road, London . 

1 1 0 

Unwin, L. • . • 

Tiverton • • • . • 

1*0 0 

f Vaoher, E. P. . 

Valletort, Viscount . 

Compton, Winchester . 

Mount Edgcumbe, Devonport 

• • 

1 1 0 
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Sub- 

scriptions. 



£ 

8. 

d 

Vaughan, Rev. Preb, • 

The Rectory, WraxalL Somerset . 

1 

0 

0 

Veitoh, P, . • . 

Exeter 

1 

0 

0 

tVerulam, Earl of 

Gorhambury, St. Albans 


, , 


ViUar, W. J. . 

Tauntfield House, Taunton . 

1 

0 

0 

Waide, W. and Sons . 

Chum Works, Leeds 

1 

0 

0 

Waldegrave, Earl 

Chewton Priory, Somerset . 

1 

0 

0 

♦Waleran, Lord 

44, Hans Mansions, London, S.W. 

2 

0 

0 

Walker, E. G. F. 

The Hollies, Chew Stoke, Bristol . 

0 

10 

0 

Walker, H. . . . 

Beach, Bitton, Glos. 

1 

0 

0 

Walker, S. . . . 

Tremont House, Oldfield Park, 





Bath ..... 

1 

0 

0 

Wallis and Stevens 

North Hants Iron Works, Basing- 





stoke ..... 

1 

0 

0 

Wallop, Hon. J, 

Barton House, Morchard Bishop, 





Devon ..... 

I 

0 

0 

Walrond, Hon. L., M.P. 

Bradfield, Cullompton . 

1 

1 

0 

tWalsingham, Lord . 

Merton Hall, Thetford, Norfolk 


. . 


Walter, Col. A. F. 

i Bearwood, Wokingham 

1 

1 

0 

Ward, J. E. 

Red Lodge, Purton, Wilts 

! 1 

0 

0 

Ward, R. B. . 

Westwood Park, Droitwich . 

1 

0 

0 

Wardlaw, H, and A, . 

Holway Farm, Sherborne 

1 

0 

0 

fWaring, C. E. . 

Conservative Club, Cardiff 


. . 


Waring, H. F. . 

Famingham Hill, Famingham, Kent 

1 

0 

0 

Warne, J. 

Treveglos, St. Mabyn, R.S.O. 

1 

0 

0 

Wame, T. ... 

Trevisquite Manor, St. Mab 3 m, 





R.S.O. ..... 

1 

0 

0 

tWamer, T. C. . 

Bretterham Park, Suffolk . 


, . 


tWarre, Frederick 

....... 


. . 


Waterloo Mills Cake Co. 





(Limited) 

Wilmington, Hull 

1 

0 

0 

Watson, H. R. . 

Purse Caimdle, Sherborne 

1 

0 

0 

Watson, T. E. . 

St. Mary’s Lodge, Newport, Mon. . 

1 

0 

0 

Watts, J 

Backwell, near Bristol . 

1 

0 

0 

♦Way, General N. S. . 

Manor House, Henbury, Bristol . 

2 

0 

0 

Webb, E. and Sons 

Wordsley, Stourbridge . 

1 

0 

0 

Weeoh, J. and Sons . 

Maudlin Street, Bristol 

1 

0 

0 

Weloh-Thomton, H. . 

Beaurepaire, Basingstoke 

1 1 

1 

0 

Were, J. Kennet 

Sidmouth . . ' . 

1 

1 

0 

Wernher, Sir J., Bart. 

Luton Hoo, Beds. 

1 

0 

0 

Wessex Associated News 





(Ltd.) 

Westgate Street, Bath 

1 

0 

0 
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Name. 

Besidenoe. 

Sub- 

scriptions. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Weston, H. . . . 

The Bounds, Much Marcle, via 





D 3 rmock, Herefordshire 

1 

0 

0 

Wheatley, J. L. 

Town Clerk, Cardiff 

1 

0 

0 

tWhite, A. R. . 

Chamage, Mere, Wilts . 


. . 


White, F. ... 

Torweston, Williton 

1 

0 

0 

White, H. a. . 

Whitley, near Melksham 

1 

0 

0 

White, R. B. . 

Herringston, Dorchester 

1 

0 

0 

White, W. J. S. 

Zeals Park, Wiltshire . 

1 

0 

0 

Whitley, W. & H. 

Primley Farm, Paignton 

1 

0 

0 

Whitting, C. E. . 

Uphill Grange, Weston-super-Mare 

1 

1 

0 

Whittuck, E. A. 

Claverton Manor, Bath 

1 

1 

0 

Wilder, J. . . . 

Yield Hall Foundry, Reading 

1 

1 

a 

Will, H. M., M.A., B.Sc. 

117, Victoria Street, Westminster, 





London, S.W’. 

1 

0 

0 

Willcock, T. . . 

Dunham Mount, Bowdon, Cheshire 

1 

0 

0 

Willcox, W. H., & Co. 

36, Southwark Street, London 

1 

0 

0 

tWillett. P. A. . 

Brighton ..... 


. . 


Williams, E. . . . 

Lanusk, Usk .... 

1 

0 

0 

♦Williams, Edward Wilmot 

Herringston, Dorchester 

2 

2 

0 

Williams, G. L. . 

Chavenage, Tetbury 

1 

1 

0 

Williams, J. . . . 

Llanover Estate, Newport, Mon. . 

1 

0 

0 

Williams, J. . . . 

Scorrier House, Scorrier, Cornwall . 

1 

0 

0 

Williams, J. C., M.P. . 

Werrington Park, Launceston 

1 

0 

0 

Williams, M. . . . 

Whiston Hall, Albrighton, Wolver- 





hampton ..... 

1 

0 

0 

Williams, J. G. . 

Manor Farm, Pend ley, Tring 

1 

0 

0 

t Williams, M. Scott . 

WooUand House, Blandford . 


. . 


Williams, P. D. 

Lanarth, St. Kcverne . 

1 

1 

0 

t Williams, Col. Robert, M.P. 

Bridehead, Dorchester 


, , 


Willis, J 

Southwood, Evercreech 

1 

0 

0 

Willis, J. Deane 

Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts 

1 

1 

0 

Wills, A. Stanley 

21, Royal Crescent, Bath 

1 

0 

0 

Wills, G. A. . . . 

Burwulls, Leigh Woods, Bristol 

1 

0 

0 

♦Wills, W. D. & H. O. 

Bedminster, Bristol 

2 

0 

0 

Wills, W 

Marlwood, Thombury, Glos. . 

1 

0 

0 

Wilmot, S. M. . 

Albert Road, St. Philips, Bristol . 

1 

0 

0 

Wilson, A. de C. 

Madresfield Grange, Malvern. 

1 

0 

0 

Winans, W. 

Surrenden Park, Pluckley, Kent . 

1 

0 

0 

Winchester, Marquis of 

Amport St. Mary, Andover . 

1 

J 

0 

Wingfield, A. H. 

Winter, Major F. J. 

Ampthill House, Ampthill 

Gordon Villas, St. Brannock’s Road, 

1 

0 

a 

Ilfracombe .... 

1 

0 

0 

tWinterton, Earl, M.P. 

Shillinglee Park, Petworth . 


. . 


Withers, W. R. 

Lower Court Farm, Long Ashton, 





Bristol ..... 

1 

0 

0 

Wodehouse, Rt. Hon. E. R. 
Wood, W. A., M. & R. 

66, Chester Square, London . 

1 

0 

0 

Machine Co. . 

36, Worship Street, London, E. C. . 

1 

1 

0 
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t 

Besidence. 

Sub- 

scriptions. 



ij a. d. 

Wood-Homer, G. C. . 

Bardolf Manor, Dorchester . 

1 0 0 

Woodhouse, G. E. . 

Norden, Blandford 

1 0 0 

Woodhouse, Lt.-Col. S. H. . 
tWoodiwiss, Capt. E. S. 

Heatherton, Taunton . 

1 0 0 

Wootton, J. H. . 

B 3 rford, Hereford 

1 i 0 

Worrall, W. H. . 

Clyst St. Mary, Exeter 

1 0 0 

Wright, Col. W. C. . 

Gwemeinon, Blackpyl, Swansea . | 

1 0 0 

Wright, J. R. . 

Wyatt, A. C. . 

Ashbury House, Ashbury, N. Devon 
St. James* Street, St. James’ Square, 

1 1 0 

fWynford, T^rd 

Bath 

Warm well, Dorchester . 

1 0 0 


Yeo Bros., Pauli & Co. 

(Limited) 

Yorwerth, T, J. 

Young, E. A. . 


81, Victoria Street, Bristol . 
High Street, Cowbridge, Glam. 
Mangotsfield, Bristol . 


1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 


Zacharias, J. & Co. 


Oxford 


1 0 0 
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INDEX. 


Aberdeen- Angus Cattle, Prizes 
awarded to, xxxi 
Accounts, Keeping of, 144 
Acid-fast Johne’s bacillus, 5 
Adulteration of Basic Slag, 215 
Agricultural College, 164 
Agricultural Cottages, 12 

Development, 168 

Education, 173 

Labourers, 179 

Wages, 18 

Agriculture, 222 

, History of, 210 

“ Agriculture,” Review, 219 
Analyses, Fees for, ci 
Analysis, Instructions for sampling 
for, ciii 

Animals, Sending by tail way, 197 
Annual Exhibitions, xcix 

General Meeting, 90 

Report of Consulting Chemist, 

119 

Report of Society’s General 

Operations, 90 

Apathy of Dairy Farmer, 139 
Appendicitis, 2 
Associate Editor, xcviii 
Attendance at Bath, 74 
Australia, Selecting lads for, 61 
Available Plant foods, 214 
Avian Tuberculosis, 3 
Aylesbury Ducks, 177 

Bacillus of Johne’s Disease, 3 
Back to the Land, 202 
Bacteria, 11, 38, 220 
Bacteria in Milk, 36 
Bacteriology, Science of, 223 
Baker, G. E. Lloyd, on a Poultry Farm 
in Denmark, 41 

Bang Dr. on Johne’s Disease, 2 
Barker, B. T. P., on National Fruit 
and Cider Institute, 97 
Barley, 135 
Basic Slag, 119 

, Adulteration of, 215 

Superphosphate, 216 

Bassett, Dr., Investigations of, 48 
Bastin, Harold, on Four Wheat Pests, 
28 


Bastin, S. Leonard, on Weather 
Prophesy, 44 
Bath Meeting, 1912, i 
Beech Nuts, 122 
Berkshire Rg, 151 

, fezes awarded to, liv 

Bordeaux Mixture.^, 117 
Boys’ Country Work Society, 65 
Breeding of Store Stock, 139 
British Weather Office, 52 
Buttermaking, 191 

, Competitions, Ixvii 

, Prizes awarded for, Iwii 

, Prizes for in 1913, cxxiv 

Butter, Prizes awarded for, Ixv 

, Prizes for in 1913, cxxiii 

Butter- Test Classes, Report on, 78 

Prizes, xliv 

, Prizes for in 1913, exviii 

Caerphilly Cheese, 92 
Calf-rearing, 140 

Calves, Importance of raising, 186 

Sacrificed, 124 

Carcase Competitions, 171 
Carriers, Liability of, 200 
Cattle, fezes for, in 1913, exiii 

, Regulations for, cxxxii 

Cheese, Prizes awarded for, Ixiii 

, Prizes for in 1913, exxii 

Chicken Experiments, 41 
Chickens, Exiieriments in Fattening, 
42 

Cider, Exhibition of, 79 

Investigations, 101 

Making, Water in, 110 

, Prizes awarded for, Ixii 

, Prizes for in 1913, exxii 

Sickness, 104 

Clay Land, 125 
Cleanliness, 218 

in Milk, 218 

Colonial Farms, 69 
Committees, 1912-1913, xevi 
Conditions and Regulations for Live 
Stock, oxxvi 

Consulting Chemist, xcviii 
Com-fly, 29 
Com Saw-fly, 30 
Cost of Cottages, 17 



INDEX. 


CXCl 


Cotswold Sheep, Prizes awarded to, 
xlvi 

Cottages, 203 

, Agricultural, 12 

in Ireland, 24 

, Rates for, 19 

, Rents of, 18 

Cotton Cake, 166 
Council, Members of, xev 
Cowshed Construction, 39 

, Hygiene in the, 37 

, Ventilation of, 39 

Cream Cheese, Prizes awarded for, 
Ixv 

, Prizes for, in 1913, 

cxxiii 

, Prizes awarded for, Ixv 

, Prizes for in 1913, cxxiii 

, Ripening of, 193 


Dairy Cattle, Prizes awarded to, 
xliii 

Dairy Farmer, Apathy of the, 139 

Feeding Meal, 119 

Herds Competition, Re])ort on, 

84 

Prizes awarded for, xlv 

“ Dairying and Dairy Farming,” Re- 
view, 217 

Dairy, Prizes for, in 1913, cxviii 

Produce, 211 

Qualities, Maintaining, 182 

Shorthorn, 168 

Damages fer Loss of Animals, 197 
Devon, The, 148 

Cattle, Prizes awarded to, xix 

Longwoolled Sheep, Mzes 

awarded to, xlvii 

Dexter Kerry Cattle, Prizes awarded 
to, xli 

Diarrhoea of Cattle, 2 
Donors of Medals, etc., evii 

of Money Prizes, ovi 

Dorset Down Sheep, Prizes awarded 
to, liii 

, Prizes awarded to, 

lii 

Dual purpose Animals, 148 
Duck Drying, 176 


Early' MATUR tTY, 171 
Earnings of Agricultural Laboiuers, 
179 

Education, Aim of, 217 
Educational Work Necessary, 142 
Education of Young Farmer, 160 
, Rural, 202 


Egg Production, 42 
Emigration, 69 

Encouragement for Stock Farmere, 
123 

“ English Farming Past and Present,” 
Review, 210 
Entries at Bath, 71 
Estate accounts, 212 
Ettle, J., on National Fi’uit and Cider 
Institute, 97 

“ Everyman’s Encyclopaedia,” Re- 
view, 222 

Exmoor Horn Sheep, Prizes awarded 
to, liv 

Experiment of Lindsey County Coun- 
cil, 174 

Farm Accounts, 144 
Farming, a Business, 167 
Farmyard Manure, 136 
Farwell E. W., on Nature Study Exhi- 
bition, 80 

, on the Exhibition of Cider, 

79 

Fat Stock Shows, 171 
Fattening Chickens, Experiment, 42 
Feeding for Milk, 146 
Feeding of Live Stock, 166 

Stuffs, Guide to Purchasers of, 

cii 

, Value of, 218 

Fees for Analyses, ci 
Female Labour, 211 
Fencing, Exhibit of, 83 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 156 

, and their Importance, 143 

“ Fertilisers as an Aid to Profitable 
Farming,” Review, 226 
Fertilisers, Guide to Purchasers of, 
cii 

Foaling, an anxious time, 132 
Forecasts and Weather, 63 

, Meteorological Office, 61 

Forestry Exhibition, Godfrey Lips- 
comb on, 82 

, Prizes awarded for, Ixxxvi 

Financial Statements, 1912, cxli 

Galvanised Iron Roofs, 17 
Garden for Cottage, 14 
Gates, 83 

General Conditions and Regulations 
for Live Stock, cxxvi 
Li&ws, xo 

Gilbey’s, Sir Walter, Cottages, 16 
Green, J. L., on Agricultural Cottages, 
12 

Guernsey Cattle, Prizes awarded to, 
xxxviii 



cxcu 


INDEX. 


Guide to Purchasers of Feeding Stuffs, 
cii 

to Purchasers of Fertilisers, cii 

Gulf Stream and Weather, 48 

Hackneys, Prizes awarded to, ix 
Hampshire Down Sheep, Prizes 
awarded to, 1 

Harness Horses, Prizes awarded to, 
xiii 

Harvesting, 53, 135 
Hay-making Season, 53 
Hereford Cattle, Prizes awarded to, 
xxvii 

Hessian Fly, 31 

History of Agriculture, 210 

Horses, Prizes awarded to, iii 

;, Prizes for, in 1913, cviii 

, Regulations for, cxxx 

Hygiene in the Cowshed, 37 
Hygienic Milk Production, 35 


Implements at Bath, 72 
Importance of Raising Calves, 186 
Improvement in Irish Cattle, 140 
Indigestible Fibre, 156 
Infection of Milk, 35 
Influence of Moon on Weather, 47 

of Sun on Weather, 47 

of Transport on Agriculture, 213 

Insect Pests, 34 
Instructions for Sampling, ciii 
International Veterinary Congress, 
1909, 1 

Investigations on Cider, 101 

of Dr. Bassett, 48 

Irish Cattle, Improvement in, 140 


Jersey Cattle, Prizes awarded to, 
xxxiii 

Johne’s Bacillus, 5 

Disease, 92 

in Deer, 3 

in Goats, 3 

in Sheep, 3 

, Professor J. Penberthy on, 

1 

, Symptoms of, 7 

Judges at Bath Meeting, i 

at Truro, List of, cv 

Jumping Horses, Prizes awarded to, 
xvii 
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Blajsdon Shibe Stud. Colin Mac- 
IvSB, Owner. Stallions for hire or 
service. Youns stock for sale. J. S. 
Bate, Agent, Blaisdon, Glos. 

Brydon, Robert Seaham* Harbour. 
County Durham. Breeder of Pedi- 
gree Clydesdale Horses. Chief Stud 
Horses : Silver Cup 11184 and Bonnie 
Buchlyvie 14032, both of which have 
been ^t- prize winners at the Royal 
and Highland Shows. Bonnie Buch- 
lyvie was also Cawdor Cup winner in 
1009. Colts and Fillies on sale. 
Foreign orders carefully attended to. 
Inspection invited. Telegrams and 
station ; Seaham Harbour. 

Cafenor, Nutfield, Surrey. Stud 
of high-class pedigree Hackneys, 
Brood mares : Fragility, Medelia, 
Beckingham, Lady Helmsley, Leo- 
pardess, Shelboume, Portia, Madam 
Pompadour, Ryburn, Lueinda and 
Shirley Violet, etc. Stallioms : 
Oapenor Matador, by Mathias Al, out 
of Madam Pompadour ; Forthright 
11433, by Polonius, out of Fortuna. 
Mares, voung stock and show horses, 
by Polonius, Mathias, and Royal 
Danegelt, etc., for sale. Apply 
to Thos. Heron, at above address. 

CoBBALD, A. H., Eldo Housb, Bury 
St, Edmunds, Breeder of Suffolk 
Horses, Suffolk Sheep, Large Black- 
Pigs. Useful animals for sale at 
moderate prices. 

CoNOHAR, John, Wylde-Green, Bir- 
MINOHAM. Breeder of high-class 
Shires and Hackneys. Several have 
been successful in the show-ring. 
Colts' and Fillies by the leading 
Stallions of the day. 

Dickinson Bros., Cark Mills, Cark- 
in-Cartmel. Thoroughbreds, Hunt- 
ers, Harness Hoi*8es, Shires and 
Clydesdales, all ages, thoroughly 
trained and unbroken. Best York- 
shire, Cumberland, Westmorland, and 
Lancashire blood. Nearly all prize- 
winning stock, 420 prizes won, includ- 
ing London, Royal, Lancashire Cham- 
pionships, North Lonsdale, Cartmel, 
Warrington, Ramsbottom, Southport, 
Windermere, Ormskirk, and West- 
morland County. Prices reason- 
able.^ Communications invited. 


Fleming, J. Willis, Chil worth 
Manor Stud, Romsby, Hants. Polo 
stallions, “Raiah*’ and“Vectis” (also 
in G.S.B.) Thoroughbred stallions, 
“Vectis” (Vol. xxii G.S.B.), by 
“Vcmham,** by “Symington,” dam 
“ Fruit Girl ” by “ Meddler ” ; and 
“Liao” (Vol. XX G.S.B. ), by “Ladas ” 
out of “ St. la ” by “ St. Serf ” out 
of “Berengaria” by “ (3eorge 
Frederick.” This horse won 3rd Prize 
at Dublin Show, 1911, and won a 
King’s Premium 1912. Particulars, 
F. E Seymour, Esq. 

George, Isaac, J.P., Manor House, 
Llanvihangel, Gobion, Aberga- 
venny. Shire-bred Stallions, Mares, 
Fillies; Hereford Bulls and Cows; 
all entered in Stud and Herd Book ; 
several prize winners from best 
strains. Penpergwm station. 

Jackson, J. C. Breeder of Shires (Stud 
established 1898). Stallions and Colts 
for sale and hire (also Fillies for sale) 
by Knottingley Regent, Blythwood 
King Maker, Tatton Friar, Childwick 
Champion, Hendre Baronet, Exton 
Conqueror, &c. Apply, Faulkner, 
Smallages, Skyehouse, Snaith, R.S.O., 
Yorks. Station : Askem. 

Kerb, John, Redhall, Wigton, Cum- 
berland. Breeder and exporter of 
Clydesdale Stallions, Mares and 
Fillies. Colours, size, quality and 
pedigrees right for any country. Also 
Shorthorns, good milkers, long pedi- 
grees, etc. Wigton Station two 
miles. 

Miller, W. S., Forest Lodge, Brecon. 
Most extensive breeder and exporter 
of best class of Welsh Mountain 
Ponies, Cobs, and Entires in Wales. 

Muntz, Frederick Ernest, Umbbb- 
SLADE, Hockley Heath, Warwick- 
SHIRB. Shire Horse Stud Stallions, 
Mares, Fillies ; prize winners. Par- 
ticulars from Mr. John T. B. Hartley, 
Estate Office, Umberslade, Hockley 
Heath, Warwickshire. 

Pearson , E. E., Esq., Brickendon 
Shibe Stud. A number of Stallions 
kept for service, or to let on reason- 
able terms, and Stallions, Mures and 
* Fillies of the best blood and in grow- 
ing condition, always on sale. Prize- 
winners. The Stud Farm can be 
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•oen by appointment. For terms, 
nominations, and full particulars, 
apply, Estate Office, Brickendon- 
bury, Hertford, Herts. Telegrams : 
Stud, Avenue, Hertford'. 

Robinson, Esnsst W., Bbookleioh 
Stud, Lisoombe, Leighton Buz- 
ZAED. Hackenschmidt, Family 6, 
Q.S.B. Vol. 20, p. 892. Tho Tower. 
Family 8, G.S.B. Vol. 21, p. 826. 
Irish-bred one, two, three, and four- 
year-olds. Brood Mares, Made and 
Unmade Hunters for sale. For par- 
ticulars apply to Stud Groom, as 
above. 

Shbldon, John Prince, Sheen, 
Buxton. Season, 1913. Kingston 
Menestrel 21574. Combined blood of 
Menestrel, Ben 120, Big Ben, Lincoln, 
Honest Tom, and Honest Tom 1060, 
foaled in 1800. 

Smith, A. Carlyle, Ashmoor Stud, 
Sutton Hall, Woodbridoe, Suf- 
folk. Suffolk Punches. Stallions, 
Mares and Fillies always on sale. 
Export trade a speciality. Station, 
Melton, G.E.R., 3| miles. 

Taylor, C. Howard, Hampolb Priory. 
NEAR Doncaster. Good young Polo 
Ponies always for siflo, bred from 
mares which have been good Polo 
Ponies and prize-winners, also a few 
imdersized Ponies suitable for racing 
in India. Stallions, “ Field Mar- 
shal ” (612) and “ Don Patricio ’* 
(592), both prize-winners and good 
stock getters. 

WooDOATE, W., Fairfield Fram- 
LiNOHAM, Suffolk. One of the 
largest Breeders of Pedigree Suffolk 
Horses, Red Poll Cattle and registered 
Flock of Suffolk Ewes. 

CATTLE. 

Aberdeen Angus. 

Baluol College Herd, founded in 
1880. The herd from which so many 
champions have been sent. Great 
attention given to purity of blood 
and milking properties. For cata- 
l<^e apply to Clement Stephenson. 
Sandyford Villa, Newc6wtle-on-Tyne, 

CooBBB, Sm George, Hursley P^k, 
WpiOHEST^ All fashionable strains : 
Prides, Ericas, Miss Burgess. Stock 
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Bulls : Evolsurus, sire of many 
winners ; Black for Ever of Ballin- 
dalloch. For catalogue, apply Estate 
Office, Hursley, Winchester. 

Cran, George, Morlich, Aberdeen- 
shire. Breeder of many noted 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Winner of 
(Champion prizes at National and 
County Shows. Draft sale at Mor- 
lich, i^ptember, 1913. 

C'^IDLAN, J. J., MaISEMORE PaRK, 
Gloucester. Stock Bull **Ever- 
wise,” C!hampion R.A.S.E., the High- 
lands, etc., etc. Awarded Cham- 
pionships 1907, Smithfield, and Bir- 
mingham, 1910 and 1911, Norwich 
1912. Sixteen gold medals, 31 'silver 
medals, 140 first prizes. 

Curragh Grange, Curraqh Camp. 
Herd of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, the 
property of Captain J. H. Greer. 
Select families : Ericas, Prides, 
Jipseys, Nightingales, Heather Blos- 
soms, Miss Burgess, Lady Idas, 
Ruby’s and Marys. Bulls and Cows 
for sale at all times. Apply R. Weller 
Curragh Grange Farm, Curragh Camp, 
Co. Kildare. 

McIntyre, John, Theakston, Bbdale, 
Yorkshire. Aberdeen Angus Herd. 
Established 1883. 150 head Regis- 

tered Cattle. Fashionable families. 
30 grand, thick-fleshed yearling Bulls 
for sale, also Cows and Heifers in 
calf to Ballindalloch Erica sires 
Good milkers and breeders. 

Rosehauqh, Ross-shire. * Famous 
herds of Aberdeen Angus and Short- 
horn Cattle ; select studs of Clydes- 
dale Horses and Shetland Ponies. 
All of first-class breeding. Parti- 
culars from Gilbert R. McGarva, Rose- 
haugh, Avoch, Ross-shire. 

Ayrshire. 

Fergusson-Buchannan, Lieut, ^ol. 
Auchbntorub, Bowling, Scotland. 
Ayreshire C]!attle, winner of prizes at 
all the principal shows in (Gotland, 
also of the Royal Agricultural Milk 
Yield Test. Bulls and Heifers for 
sale. Inspection invited. 

Wallace, ^Tames, Auchenbainzie, 
Thornhill, N.B. Breeder of Pedi- 
go prize-winning A^hire Cattle, 
^is herd of old standing is bred for 
dairy purposes ; beauty and style. 
Young Stock by Milk-record Sires. 
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Guernseys. 

Plumftbb, H. Fitzwa£iTEr, Goodnbs- 
TONS Pabk. Herd of Guernseys ; 
milking and prize-winning strains. 
Milk records kept of every cow. In- 
spection invit^. Apply, E. W. 
Amos, Goodnestone, Canterbury. 
Station: Adisham (S.E. A C. Kail- 
way). 

Thb Clytha Herd of Pediobbe and 
Prize Winning Guernseys. Cows, 
Heifers and young Stock on sale. 
Inspection invited. Apply, C. L. 
Herbert, Clytha Park, Abergavenny. 

Tichborne Park. Guernseys, Bulls 
from selected heavy-milking cows for 
sale. Apply, D. Michie, Tichborne 
Park Office, Alresford, Hants. 

Herefords. 

Cooke-Hill, John George, Shelsley 
Bank, Stanford Bridge^ Wor- 
cester. Herd of Royal prize-win- 
ning Hereford Cattle. Stations : 
Worcester, 13 miles ; Stourport, 8 
miles ; Newnham Bridge, 6 miles. 

Evans, J. D. D., Ffrwdgbech, Brecon. 
Pedigree Hereford Cattle, prize- 
winning herd, of fashionable strains. 
Established 1880. Stock Bull : 
B>oyal Prince, by Sailor Prince 
26466. All cattle eligible for export. 

Thom^is, D. a., M.P., Llanwbrn, New- 
port, Mon. Prize - winning herd 
from Stooktonbury, Hampton Court, 
Court House, and other leading 
strains. Young Bulls and Heifers by 
“Perfection” 22460, and “Pan- 
dorus ’* 23668, for sale. All eligible 
for the A.H.K. Also pedigree Shrop- 
shire Sheep. Inspection invited. 
One hour from Hereford, two and a 
half from London. 

Jerseys. 

Oadogan, Right Hon. Eard, K.G. 
Jersey Cattle. Pedigree stock. This 
herd has won a very large number 
of prizes and Blyi^hwood Bowls. For 
particulars apply M. Mortimer, Estate 
Office Ctilford, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Enderby, Miss Beokington, Bath. 
Pedigree Jersey herd ; many prizes 
won, Heifers and Cows always on sale. 
Prides reasonable ; also Guernseys. 


Fowler and De La Perrelle, Por- 
ter’s Lane, Southajipton. The 
largest importers of Jerseys and 
Guernseys. Cows and Heifers calv- 
ing all the year round. Bulls of the 
best strains. Moderate prices. 
Shipping attended to. Horn Train- 
ers and Self-Piercing Bull Rings. 
Telegrams : Importers, Southamp- 
ton. 

Hill, Captain M., West Bergholt, 
Essex. Pedigree Jerseys for sale. 
This herd contains the best strains of 
blood in I ngland ; absolutely free 
from tuberculosis. Milk records of 
each cow strictly kept. Numerous 
prizes won at losing shows. Tele- 
grams ; Hill, West ^rgholt Station, 
Colchester. 

Sturgis, Henry Pareman, Givons, 
Leatherhead, Surrey. Pedigree 
Jerseys, Cows, Heifers and Bulls, bred 
from prize winners and good milkers. 
Station : Leatherhead (L. and S.W.R. 
and L.B. and S.C.R.). Particulars 
from W. Peters, Bailiff. 

Thornbycrobt, Sir John, Steyne, 
Bembridge, Isle of Wight. Best 
milking and exhibition strains. Now 
in herd immediate descendants of 
Lady Viola, Vanilla 2nd, and Tiber 
2nd. Bulls only used from first prize- 
winning cows, with records of 700 to 
1,000 gallons per annum. Averaro 
milk yield for all cows in herd whme 
of 1009, 718 gallons; butter ratio 
of whole herd, 18.00. 

Kerry. 

Grebnall, Lady, Walton Hall, 
Warrington. Pedigree herd oi 
Kerry Cattle. Winners of numerous 
prizes, including Ist Milk Yield, Royal 
Show, 1st Butter Test, Dairy Show, 
winner of the Bertodano C^llenge 
Cup, winner of Challenge Shield, 
Royal Counties. BuUs, Cows and 
Heifers on sale. — Apply Mr. W. Bain- 
bridge, Walton House, Warrington. 

Palmer, Capt. R. E. Pedigree Kerries, 
and Jerseys, Bulls and Heifem, all 
ages. Address, The Foreman, Oak- 
lands Park, Newdigate, Surrey. 
Stations : Holmwood, Horley, or 
Faygate, L.B. and S.C. Telegrams : 
Nei^igate. Telephone No. 5 Rusper. 
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Watib, T., Hiohlakds, Rbdhill, 
SxJBBBT. Breeder of Kerry Cattle. 
Prizes won at all the principal shows. 
Cows, Heifers, and ydung Bulls 
generally for sale. 

Shorthorn. 

Lyoney Park Hbbd of Pbdiobee 
Shobthobks, the property of Charles 
Bathurst, Esq., M.P. Young Bulls 
and Heifers from good milking strains 
(all dark reds). Apply J. Lauder, 
Estate Office, Lydney Park, Glos. 

COLLEOB OF AoBICULTUBE, HoLMES 
Chafbl, Cheshirb. Pure - bred 
Dairy Shorthorns, milking records 
kept. Bull Calves and Heifers for sale. 
Station, Holmes Chapel, L. & N.W., 
J mile. For particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

Sib Gilbert Grbbnall, Bart., Wal- 
ton Hall, Warrington. Herd of 
Pedigree Dairy Shorthorns at Mount 
Coote, Kilmallock, Co. limerick. 
Herd of Pedigree Kenya, (owned bv 
Lady Greenall), at Walton Hall. 
Flock of Pedigree Border-Leicesters. 
at Tissington, Derbyshire. Herd of 
Pedigree Large and Middle White 
Yorkshire Pigs at Walton Hall. 
Apply to W. Bainbridgo, Walton 
Estate Office, Warrington. 

Mardbn Park, Shorthorn Herd, the 
• OToperty of Sir Walpole Greenwell, 
Bart. Station : Woldingham (with- 
in 17 miles of London, on the London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway). 
This splendid Herd of Shorthorns, 
with great adaptability for producing 
flesh, can be viewed any time by ap- 
pointment. The Stock Bulls are : 
Ascott Constellation 85184, who has 
proved himself one of the most suc- 
cessful sires of the day ; and Pride of 
Sittyton 100006. The herd has been 
very successful in the showyard. For 
further particulars apply LI. Wrigley, 
Estate Office, Harden Park, Surrey. 

Hobbs, Robert W. and Sons, Kblms- 
cow, Lechladb, Glos. Herd of 600 
Dairy Shorthorns. Milk record kept. 
Fifty-two first, second, and third 
prizes won for inspection-and in milk- 
ing trials at the leading shows in 1911 
and 1912. Including championship, 
group challenge cup, three ^ts^ one 
seoo^, and one third at the Royal 
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Show, Norwich; championship, one 
first and twoN seconds at Tring ; and 
first and second at the London Dairy 
Show. Bulls and Bull Calves always 
on sale. Cows in Milk and Stock 
Bulls have passed the Tuberculin 
Test. 

Lewis, The Hon. Herbert C., Hean 
Castle, Saundersfoot, Pembroke- 
shibb. Pedigree Shorthorns of the- 
Augusta, Beauty, Brawith Bud, 
Broadhooks, Gipper, Lavender, Lady 
Gara, Missie, and Blanche families. 
Stock Bulls : Proud Champion 
(100096), roan; Morning Star 
(109463), roan. 

Sanders, J. W., Gilmorton, Lutter- 
worth. Dairy Shorthorns, com- 
bining milk with flesh. Winners at 
Ijondon Dairy Show, 1908, and Short- 
horn Society's Prizes, Royal Dublin 
1909 and 1910, Oxford, Royal CSoun- 
ties and Royal, 1910, Oxford and 
Northampton, 1912. Average milk 
jrield of herd for last six years, 7,302 
lbs. Young Bulls for sale. 

Sivbwrioht, K.C.M.G., The Hon. Sib 
James, Tulliallan, Fifeshibb. Herd 
of high-class Shorthorns of fashion- 
able breeding. Young Bulls and 
Heifers for sale. Inspection invited. 
A^ly J. C. Wilson, Tulliallan, Estate 
Office, Kincardine-on-Forth. 

Stratton, Richard, The Duffbyn, 
Newport. Large Herd. Milk and 
flesh combined. Champion Dairy 
Cow, “Model Maid,“ sired by a 
Duffryn Bull. 

Stratton, Richard, The Duffryn, 
Newport, Mon. Old-fashioned 
herd combining milk with flesh. 
Bulls and Heifers for sale. Good 
colours. Also Ryeland Sheep. 

The Wrest Park Herd of Febiobeb 
Dairy Shorthorns. The property 
of the Right Honourable Lord Lucas : 
Winners of numerous awards at the 
leading agricultural shows, including 
two firsts a second, ahd sUver medsd 
at the London Dairy Show. Daily 
milk records kept. Young Bulls of 
fashionable strains and good colour 
from heavy milking parents always 
on sale. Apply to (3ecil G. Argles, 
Esq., Estate Office, Wrest Park, 
Ampthill, Beds. 
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WoDBHOUSB, Chablbs, Woolnbbs, 
Hbbtfobd. Breeder of typical dual 
purpose Shorthorns of long pedigree, 
^rst R.A.S.E. two Gk>ld M^als and 
First Milking Trial, London Dairy 
Show. Inspection invited. Visitors 
met by appointment. 

South Devons. 

Fbdiobbb South Dbvon Bulls and 
Hbifbbs, for sale, of noted prize- 
winning strains. Bull in service. 
Fireman 2887» whose dam won first 
and cup in milking class, giving 
66 lbs. per day. Apply John Wood 
Bourton, Totnes. 

Various. 

Ardbnode Stock Fari^, “ Dexter. 

Shorthorns,” Dairy Cattle, Hunters, 
' Chasers, Thoroughbreds. Apply 
Major Honner, Brannockstown, Co. 
Kildare. Railway : Harristown. 

Hilliard, John, Lake Hotel, Kil- 
larnby. Famous Castle Laugh Herd. 
The Champion at the Royal Show, 
Norwich, 1911, was from this herd, 
and many other prize-winners. Pedi- 
gree Heifers and Bulls generally on 
sale. Useful choice non- pedigree 
Heifers always on sale at moderate 
prices. 

Wallett, Wiluam, Live Stock Agent, 
Castle Douglas, N.B., supplies on 
moderate commission all classes of 
Scotch Cattle and Sheep, Large con- 
signments of pure- bred Gedloway 
Cattle sent to Englsmd last year for 
establishing herds, and also for cross- 
ing with white bulls. 

SHEEP. 

Dorset Horn. 

Hambro, Sir Evebard, K.C.y.O., 
Milton Abbey, Blandfobd, Dorset. 
Registered Flock Dorset Horns. 
Prize-winners Royal, Royal Counties, 
Bath and West, Somerset, and other 
shows, and a yearling ewe and ram 
of this flock took I st Prize and Grand 
Champion at the World’s Fair, St. 
Louis. Telegrams : Yates, Estate 
Office, Milton Abbas. 

Hampshire Downs. 

Coles, Cary, Winterbourne Stoke, 
Salisbury. Prize winners leading 
shows, Salisbury Fair, 1900, 1-2-4-6 
Challenge Cup; Chicago, 1901, all 
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champions and firsts, rams, ram 
lambs, St. Louis, 1904 ; 10 prii^es, 
besides grand champions, American 
shows, 1911 ; 14 firsts, eight cham- 
pions, Sale, 1906 ; extraordinary 
records. Twin ram lambs let for 206 
and 120 guineas. Ninety averaged 
£21 lOs. each. Selections for sale. 

Darling, Sam, Beckhamfton House, 
Marlborough. Registered Hamp- 
shire Downs; prize-winners at home 
and abroad ; selections always for 
sale. Annual Ram Sale in August. 
Apply, H. A. Brown, Galtee More 
Farm, Beokhampton, Marlborough. 
Tele^ams : Galtee More, Avebury. 
Station, Marlborough. 

Judd. Edward Thomas, Cocum, 
Barton Stacey, Hants. Pedigree 
Hampshire Downs. Noted for great 
size, quality, and hardiness of consti- 
tution. Selections always for sale. 

Kent or Romney Marsh. 

Dunstbr, E. B., Monypbnny House, 
East Guldefobd, Rye. — Estab- 
lished over 60 years. Breeder pure 
Romneys, bred in the Marsh, flock 
No. 161. Noted for good flesh and 
wool, combined with sound constitu- 
tion. Ewes for sale. Annual sale of 
Ram Tegs at Rye since 1873. 

Finn, Arthur, Wbstbroke, Lydd, 
Kent. Flock established 1770. 
Inspection invited of 2,000 registered 
Ewes and Rams, grazed only on Rom- 
ney Marsh. Highest references to 
purchasers in South America, New 
Zealand, and at home. Selections 
always for sale. 

Lincoln Long-Wools. 

Bbocklebank, Joseph, Cablton-lb- 
Moorland, Newark. Pure-bred 
Lincoln Long-wool Sheep, Flock 10. 
Large numh^rs are sold for export 
every year. Given satisfaction both 
at home and abroad. Inspection 
invited. Telegrams : Bassingham. 
Station : Navenby. 

Oxford Downs. 

Hioxs-Beach, Hon. Michael, M.P., 
OoLN St. Aldwyh» PAtoORD, 
Gloucestershire. Pedigree Flock 
Oxford Dowm Sheep. Prize-winners. 
Rams and Ewes for sale. Particulars 
on application to bailiff. 
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Hobbs, R. W. and Sons, Kblmscott, 
Lbchladb. Lar^t flock in Oxford 
Down Hock Book. Numerous prizes 
at principal shows. Rams, Ram 
Iiambs and Ewes always on sale. 
Drafts of Rams sold annually, Oxford, 
Cirencester, Edinburgh, Kelso, 
Northampton and other Fairs. 

Shropshire. 

Sykes, Libttt.-Col. Longford Hall 
Farms, Newport, Shropshire. 
Shropshire for export, sired Royal 
winners ,* choicest breeding and 
merit. Also Milking Shorthorns, 
Middle White Pigs. 

Ryeland. 

Ryeland Sheep. Pedigree and prize- 
winners at various shows. Royal 
Worcester, Abergavenny, and others. 
Rams and young stock alwa}rs on 
sale. Inspection invited. Apply, 
C. L. Herbert, Clytha Park, Aber- 
gavenny. 

Southdowns. 

Cadogan^ Right Hon. Earl, K.G. . 
Southdown Sheep. Pedigree stock. 
This flock has won very many prizes 
and silver medals. For particulars 
apply M. Mortimer, Estate Office, 
Culford, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Various. 

Goldsmith, James, Blendworth, 
Horndean, Hants. Registered 
Flock of 870 Ewes, 260 Ewe Tegs, 

' bred for 65 years, without dispersal 
sale. Exhibitor at Smithfield and 
Royal Counties Shows. Annual Lamb 
sale at Alresford Fair last Thursday 
in July. 

PIQS. 

Berkshires. 

Corporation op Reading. Whitley 
Select Herd Pedigree Berkshires, 360 
head best prize-winning strains only. 
Siro, type, quality and hardy con- 
stitutions unsurpassed. Not forced 
for sale or show. Young Boars and 
Sows suitable export or home breeders. 
Reenable prices. T. Chettle, 
Whitley, Reading, Berkshire. 

Hioham, D. E. Choice Herd of pure- 
bred Berkshire Pigs, descended from 
fSjdiioiiAble strains, of good size, | 
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sound quality and hardy consUtn- 
tions. Young stock always for sale 
at reasonable prices. Apply to Mr. 
Jas. McMonies, Coombelands, Addle- 
stone, Surrey. Station : Addlestone. 
Telegraphic address : Addlestone, 
Surrey. 

Large Blacks. 

Brent Champion Herd Pedigree 
Large Black Pigs. Winners of 
numerous first and champion ]^zes, 
R.A.S.E., Bath and West, ^yal 
Counties, Smithfield, &o. Superb 
heads, very typical, with gr^t 
substance and length. Inspe^on 
cordially invited. Kingwell, Great 
Aish, Brent, Devon. 

CoRNWOOD Herd. High-class Large 
Black Pedigree Pigs, unsurpassed for 
true character, size and quality. 
Breeder and Exhibitor of Royal, 
Cup, Bath and West, and County 
Show winners, unbeaten record, 
“Year 1912.” Nine first prizes. 
Champion and Reserve Champion. 
John H. Glover, Comwood, South 
Devon. 

Hasketon Premier Herd of Large 
Black Pigs. Over 172 first, second, 
and third prizes won in ad^tion to 
four champion and only silver cup 
won outright ; undoubt^ly the best 
herd to buy from ; Boars and Gilts 
always on sale from own bred stock. 
Apply C. F. Marriner, J.P., Hasketon, 
Woodbridgo, Suffolk. 

Large Whites. 

Dalmeny Herd of Pure Bred Pigs, 
the Property of the Earl of 
Rosebery, K.G., K.T. Large White 
Yorkshires, Middle Breed of York- 
shires and Berkshires. Young Boars 
and Sows of the most fasluonable 
breeding always for sale at moderate 
prices. Apply Manager, Dalmeny 
Home Farms, Edinburgh. 

HOLLTNOWORfTH, JoHN FROSiT, WeSTON- 
ON-TRENtr, Derby. Br^er of 
Large White Pigs. Young Boars and 
Gilts on sale, l^rge winners traced to 
this herd. Station : Weston-on- 
Trent, Midland Railway. 

Hoskino, Edwin, Rosevidnby, Ludg- 
Van, Cornwall. Large White Pigs. 
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Size and quality* from prize winners. 
For sale also Shropshire Sheep from 
let Prize and Champion Bam at 
Royal Cornwall Show, beating Royal 
winner. 

Htdehall Hbbd Pbdiobeb Labos 
White Pigs. Young Boars and 
Gilts of the best strains for sale, at 
moderate prices. Apply, R. W. 
Dannatt, Hyde Hall, Great Waltham, 
Chelmsford, Essex. 

Kibby Bedon Hebd of Pediqbee 
Labgs White Pigs of prize- winning 
strain. Grand young Boars and 
Gilts for sale at moderate prices. 
Hardy constitution, size, and bone 
a speciality. W. Mitchell, The Vale, 
Kirby Bedon, near Norwich. 

Mitcheson, Habby, Bentley, Nb. 
Athebstonb. Pedigree Large White 
Yorkshire Pigs, Boars and Gilts 
always on sale at farmers* prices. 
Station : Atherstone, L. and N.W.R. 
Telegrams : Mitcheson, Baxterley. 

The Wbest Pabk Hebd of Pedigbee 
Labge White Pigs, the pbopebty 
OP THE Right Honoitbable Lobd 
Lucas. A large selection of pedigree 
Large White Boars and Gilts always 
on ^e. Winners of numerous prizes. 
Apply to Cecil G. Argles, Estate 
Office, Wrest Park, Ampthill, Beds. 

Walton Hebd op Pedigbee Pigs, 
OWNED BY Sib Gilbebt Gbeenall, 
Babt., Walton Hall, Wabbinqton. 
Large and Middle White Yorkshires, 
unsurpassed for purity of breed and 
general excellence, as proved by the 
numBrous championship and class 
prizes won at all the leading shows. 
A choice selection of Boars and Sows 
for sale ; stock carefully shipped. 
Apply to Mr. W. Bainbridge, Walton 
House, Warrington. 

Middle Whites. 

Staplefobd Pabk Hebd of Middle 
White Pigs. A few Gilts and Boars 
for Sale, -^ply* C. S. Harvey, Wy- 
mondham, Oaknam. ' 

Salvation Abmy Land Colony. 
Young pedigree Afiddle White Boars 
for 8a& at reasonable prices. Inspec- 
tion invited. Apply The Governor, 
Land and Industrial Colony, Had> 
leigh, Essex. ^ 
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Tamworths. 

Db Hamel, Egbebt, Middleton 
Hall, Tamwobth. Pedigree Red 
Tamworth Pigs, Boars, Gilts, and 
In-pig Sows, br^ from prize winners 
at Royal and County Shows. Prices 
moderate. Full particulars on appli- 
cation. 

OSMASTON MaNOB HbBD OP TaM- 
woBTH (Pedigree Red) Pigs. 
Young Boars and Gilts from this 
herd for sale : out of prize winners. 
Apply, Estate Office, Osmaston 
Manor, Derby. 

Various. 

Babnes, William Augustus, Has- 
LUCKS Green Farm, Shirley, Bir- 
mingham. Breeder and exhibitor of 
Royal and other winners. Boars and 
Sows of all ages for sale. Inspection 
invited. Purchasers met by appoint- 
ment. 

Buckley, Wilfred, Moundsmerb 
Manor, Basingstoke. Winner of 
1912 Championships, Bath and West, 
Royal Counties, etc. Apply Arthur 
Roberts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bra DWELL & Sons, John H., Auc- 
tioneers, Estate Agents, Land 
Surveyors, and Tenant Right 
Valuers, Thurland Street, Not- 
tingham, Southwell, and Mans- 
field. Weekly cattle markets at 
Nottingham and Mansfield. Fort- 
nightly Horse Sales at the Midland 
Ck)untie8 Horse Repository, Notting- 
ham. Commissions executed. Tele- 
graphic address : Agricola, Notting- 
ham. 

Entwistlb, J. F., The Fibs, Caldeb 
Grove, near Wakefield. Twenty 
years judge at all principal shows, 
and exporter to all parts of the world, 
has always highest quality Bantams 
in all varieties for sale. All classes of 
live stock purchased and exported 
on commission. Breeding stock 
reasonable. Eggs in season. Ban- 
tams for children’s pets supplied from 
58. each. 
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SPECIALITY: 


Water 

Lifter 

Hoee 

WILL NOT 
KINK OR 
COLLAPSE 


f JONES 

PATENT 

Wire Bound 

. HOSE 

^ NON- RUBBER 


SEMI.ROTARY 

LIFT* FORCE PUMPo 

For Water Carts, and Farm 
and Estate Work, &c 

“ PENBERTHY ’’ INJECTORS 

For High Presftures on Traction Engines &c 


STORES FOR THE 
ENGINE OWNER. 






Used j9ii ov£/f THE World 


STEPHEN PETTIFER&SflNS’ 

5 ’ CAUTION "STEPHEN ” ^ 

.'JSLV "SAFE & SURE”- >- -S ' 

VETiimaAllTlES 

general ^Veurinary Instruments ■ 
animalREmEDIES ^ For General Use. 
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SAN'TOVIN. 

AWARDED WORLDS FAIR GOLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 

The world-famed Remedy for Sheep and Lamb><. A Sure Cure and Preventive for Parasitic 
Disease. Tapeworms, Husk or Hoose, and Round Worms, Fevers, Scour, and Debility 

in Sheep and Lambs. Should always be given at weanii g time or in summer as a preventive of 
disease in autumn and winter. Exhibitors and Breeders find it an invaluable he'p for “bringing 
on ” sale and show vheep and rams, 
p'or autumn and winter use SANTOVIN, strong. (Green label.) 

(Guaranteed to contain pure vegetable ingredient**, and free from arsenic and all mineral poisons. 

5 /. per Can (30 to 40 Doses); i Gallon Cans (99-120 Doses), 13/6 ; and 1 Gallon 
(180 to 240 Doses for Lambs), 25/- eacli, carriage or postage Dree. 

OUPPP Bflfllf “Health for Sheep,” 32 pages. Illustrated with u.seful 
^ xTiioxxtvixwox^., free on application, 

FORM - 

Unequalled as a general antiseptic powder for wounds, sores and injuries in all animaP. As a 
navel dressing for newly.bom foals, calves and lambs, it prevents navel ill, joint evil, and . 
infantile scour or diarrhoea. L cheaper than anything else on the market ; is non-puisonous and 
odourless in use, and a “little goes a long way.” 

In sprinkler tins, 1/Q each, £1 per dm. case ; and 1/- each, 11/6 per do/, case. 

SAMPLE TUBE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

Of all Chemists or direct 

Adopted by Colonial Government Farms and in use all over the world. 
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•CLinCHER' STUD EAR 
MARKIHG TABLETS. 

For ALL Animals. Samples Free. 


CLINCHED. 


The best on the market. Made of pure aluminium, featherweight.— Do not catch, sag, disfigure, or 
pull out of the ear, are easily put on, and look neat and pleas.«nt to the eye. Price 10/6 per 100, 
marked with initials, numbers and dat of year on washer (ordinary size for cattle, sheep and pigO* 
Larger size f 'r cattle, 15/- per 100 for abroad, add 1/- extra for each £1 woith tor ptistage. Put 
up m convenient numbered and partitioned box. Samples free. Punches for ear, 3/6 each. 
(Orders of £1 and upwards postage paid.) Ribbm Ear Tags, for Sheep, etc., 10/- per 100 ; for 

C^attle, IB/- per 100. 

sy royal warrant Factors and Patentees of Veterinary Instruments of all 

kinds for general use. 

Illustrated and General Price Lists Free. 

Sole Proprietors— (Always remember *' STEPHEN") 


OP APPOINTMBNT. 


STEPHEN PETTIFER & SONS, 

(box ..w) MALMESBURY. WILTS. 

Veterinary Chemists to H.M, the King. 


COMBIMEO meSH' 


CO/MTIAIUOU5*BAR FE/ICIMfi 






BAYLBSJOtiES 

andBAYLISSltd. 


FENCING,GATESs'. 





Of^NAME/STAL- Wt^OUGHT • IF^OM • GATES 



* WORKS** WOLVERHAMPTON? 



Fitted for Horse Clippins;. 
Price 37/0. 




OUR NEW PATTERN TRIPLE-TOOTH SHEAR 
Is guaranteed to cut any wool grown. All machines fitted 
with tnis shear and sharpening apparatus ; can be used Jbr both 
horse clipping and sheep shearing. Write for Catalogue *and full 
particulars of machines sent c>n approval. 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY POWER-DRIVEN 
SHEARING INSTALLATIONS FOR LARGE FLOCKS 
IN ANY COUNTRY have Special Attention. 

PLEASE INQUIRE. 


Fitted for SHEEP S^EARINO with a Cutter Sbarpeu^er, 
also our Triple-Tooth PATENT SHEARING BEAD and 
4 extra Combs and Cutters PRICE, M/- 


103, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





IMPERIAL ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Established 1878. 

Head Office; 17, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 

FARMERS’ INSURANCES-LOW RATES. 
HORSES & CATTLE INSURED against DEATH from Accident or Disease. 
STALLIONS INSURED against DEATH or DISABLEMENT. 
MARES INSURED for FOALING, also LOSS of FOALS. 

COL.TS FOR CASTRATION. 

HUNTERS INSURED against DEATH or DISABLEMENT. 

The "IMPERIRL" is the FARMERS' COMPANY. 

FBOSPECTUSES POST FREE. 

AGENTS WANTED. B. S. ESSEX. Manager. 


BATH AND WEST AND SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES SOCIETY. 

PAMPHLETS ISSUED BY THE SOCIETY. 

Obtainable of the Secretary , 3, Pierrepont Street, Bath. 

Price One Shilling each. 

Observations on Cheddar Cheese-Making, 1891 to 1898 (8 Nos.) 

By F. J. Lloyd, f.c.s., f.i.c. 

Investigations into the Manotacture of Cider, 1894 to 1900 (7 Nos.) 

By F. J. Lloyd, f.c.s., f.i.c. 

The AH of Butter-Making. By the Society’s Dairy School Teachers. 
Price Sixpence each. 

The Farm Schools of Normandy and Brittany. By G. E. Lloyd-Baker. 
Permanent Pastures. By W. Carruthers, f.r.s. 

The Manufacture of Cheddar Cheese. By Edith J. Cannon and F. J. 
Lloyd, f.c.s., f.i.c. 

The Development of Collegiate Centres for Agrioultural Instruction. 

By Douglas A. Gilchrist, b.sc. 

Petty industries and the Land. By J. L. Green, f.s.s. 

The Breeding of Light Horses. By John Hill. 

The Polo Pony. By John Hill. . 

The Composition and Agricultural Value of Couch and Couch Ashes. 

By John Hughes, f.i.c. 

The Composition and Properties of Milk. By F. Lloyd, f.c.s., f.i.c. 
Organised Cottage Poultry Keeping. By Geo. F. C. Pyper. 
Oonstmotion of Dairy Herds. By Professor J. P. Sheldon. 

Dairying in New Zealand. By A. F. Somerville. 

Bovine Tuberculosis and its Suppression. By Jas. Wilson, m.a., b.sc. 
How Stock Breeding is Aided in Germany. By Tom £. Sedgwick. 





ARMSTRONG, ADDISON & OO., 

TIMBER IMPORTERS ft PRESERVERS, 

. Have juppHed, during sixty years past, Creosoted and Kyanized Tiin1>er to 
Railways, Estates, and Collieries, for surface and underground purposes, and have 
yos^ satisfactory and never^failing testimony to its complete preservation, 
nad the decided economy in using it m preference to unpreserved Wood. 

^9“ niusirated Patnpkiets and Testimonials relating to the durability of 
Prestrved Timber and Sketches of Fencing y Palings Gates^ on application. 









